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INTRODUCTION 


DWARD BARLOW, the writer of this wonderful sea 
journal, was born at Prestwich near Manchester on 
March 6, 1642, his father being a husbandman in very 
poor circumstances, named George Barlow. 

Nothing is known about this old seventeenth-century seaman 
beyond the records of his birth and marriage, and there is no 
mention of him in contemporary sea literature beyond the 
sentence in the journal of the buccaneer Dampier, where he 
records that he entrusted Barlow, at Tongking in January, 
1688-9, with a packet to deliver to the owners of the Cygnet. 

The journal, however, covers his life from the age of thirteen, 
when he left his father’s house to go a-liking to a whitester, up 
to the day when he left the sea at the age of sixty-one, after 
narrowly escaping shipwreck in the great storm of 1703. It 
consists of about 225,000 words, closely and beautifully written 
on thick hand-made, water-marked foolscap paper. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the journal accompanied 
Barlow through all the vicissitudes of his adventurous career, 
even to suffering shipwreck upon the Goodwin Sands, the ink, 
which is 250 years old, has scarcely faded and the gold-leaf, 
decorating many of the ships’ portraits, is in most cases as good 
as the day it was laid on. 

Unfortunately it has not been possible to reproduce all the 
drawings, of which there are no less than 127 in colour (repre- 
senting ships and ports, sea-birds and fish, and even “‘ olifants ’’) 
and 55 in pencil of coastlines—these last invaluable to the 
navigator in a day when charts were either non-existent or 
inaccurate. 

It will be noticed that Barlow refers in his MS. to illustrations 
which do not appear in the present edition. Owing to fading 
these have not been considered worthy of reproduction. 

Barlow’s spelling is, of course, entirely phonetic and so is very 
wearisome to read, thus I have not followed it in the transcription 
though I have given a number of examples through the text, as 
II 
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these are often of value to show how a word was pronounced in 
the days of the Stuarts by a man of Barlow’s scant education. 

How he managed to write and draw so beautifully in the dank, 
dark forecastles of ships, which rolled and tossed like barrels in 
even the slightest sea, is beyond my comprehension. Probably 
his only writing-desk and drawing-board were the lid of his sea- 
chest and his only light a purser’s tallow dip, which in the foul air 
of a foc’s’le, crowded to suffocation by tired-out, heavy-breathing 
seamen, must often have refused to do more than gutter. 

No man was neater, tidier or more particular about cleanliness 
than the old windjammer shellback, and the closely written pages 
of tough linen paper are astonishingly clean with no stains 
beyond those of salt water. 

The first dozen or so chapters were written from a memory 
which never falters, when he was a prisoner of the Dutch in the 
steaming heat of Batavia. Though he taught himself to write, 
from the very first word his caligraphy is excellent : his drawing, 
too, shows exceptional artistic talent, and if perspective was 
at first neglected, this only adds to the attractiveness of the 
drawings. 

Both his style of writing and his chart and coastline delineation 
are entirely in accordance with the conventional method of sea- 
journal writing in the Stuart period. It was the fashion in the 
seventeenth century for every seaman adventuring his life in 
unknown seas or amongst the King’s enemies to write a journal 
and also to illustrate it. 

Edward Barlow will be found well worthy of comparison with 
contemporary sea diarists, such as the admiral, Lord Montagu, 
first Earl of Sandwich; the naval Chaplain, Henry Teonge ; 
the slave-trader, Captain Nathaniel Uring; the buccaneers, 
Dampier and Bartholomew Sharp, and the privateersmen, 
Woodes Rogers and Shelvocke. 

As an all-round surveyor of life at sea during the latter half of 
the seventeenth century, whether in great ships or small ships, 
in first-rates, frigates, East and West Indiamen, Straits and 
Canary Traders or even herring pinks, not to mention piratical 
galleys, not one of the above can rival Barlow; and in his 
artistry he stands alone. 

I can throw very little light on the history of the journal. 
I bought it from the present Earl of Hardwicke. It came out of 
the library of Sydney Lodge, Hamble, Hants, the residence 
during the first quarter of the nineteenth century of Sir Joseph 
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Sydney Yorke, Vice-Admiral of the White. The Admiral’s son 
succeeded to the Earldom of Hardwicke, but the Yorke family 
of the present day have no records of how the manuscript came 
into their possession. It is significant, however, that there were 
until quite recently, and may still be, people of the name of 
Barlow living in the neighbourhood and the most likely supposition 
seems to be that one of these Hampshire Barlows sold the manu- 


script to the Admiral. 
Basit LUBBOCK. 
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CHAPTER I 


BARLOW’S BOYHOOD 

1656 
LIVED with my father and mother till about twelve or 
thirteen years of age; my parents were but poor people 
with six children to provide for (three sons and three 
daughters) and their living was but small—about {£8 or {9 
a year. My father being a husbandman and for work about the 
Baviaw*s ground, which he could do himself for it was not 
father a poor much, was unable to put us, his children, all to 
husbandman. trades by reason the tradesmen would not take us 
without money or unless we would serve eight or nine years, 

which is usual with tradesmen in this country. 

So we, his children, being grown up, considering his great 
charge, must provide for ourselves or else want our bread; and 
I, having no mind to any trade from a child, always having a 
ree mind to hear our neighbours and other people tell of 
early desire to their travels and of strange things in other coun- 
abntlere tries, and of their manners, and having always a 
it ™- mind to see fashions, was forced to go to work with 
our neighbours sometimes when they had any need of me as 
in harvest or making hay and suchlike work, and sometimes 
eceeeecee going to the coalpits, for we have many of them 
at farm work im our country and coals are very cheap. I used 
<a to go with our neighbours’ horses and fetch horse- 
or loads to burn; paying them a horse-load three 
halfpence and two pence and two pence halfpenny for the best, 
ee ee and receiving two pence and three pence a day for 
eoalinLanca- My pains and victuals which were nevertheless but 
shire in Crom- small wages. 
oe Yet with that and suchlike work I made shift to 
buy me some clothes, and then I went to church on Sunday, 
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which I never could do before for want of clothes to go 
ar rea handsome in. My father being poor and in debt 
money to buy COuld not provide us with clothes fitting to go to 
elothes to go church in, (so we could not go to church) unless 
to church in. : ; 

we would go in rags, which was not seemly; yet 
there is no question but that the Lord will hear the praise of the 
poor as well as the rich. 

Yet my father and mother took care to keep us to the school 
and give us some learning ; for I went to school till I learned as 
Benne ci far as the Ordenance once through. But being a 
schoollearns burden to my parents, they being poor and in 
oe myphounety debt, so that I was troublesome when I was out of 

5": work, at last my father, hearing of a man of a 
reasonably good trade that was willing to take an apprentice, 
thought it would be for the best to bind me to him if I was willing; 
so inquiring of me he found me willing to it, but more out of fear 
of my father turning me out of doors than for any love I had for 
the trade, being I was young and did not know what was good for 
myself. 

The trade was that of a ‘‘ whitester”’, to “ whit’! yarn and 
‘The trade ofa  Uustions’’, and a hard-working trade, for when 
“‘whitester’? we had done a day’s work at the trade we had 
or bleacher. another to do about the cattle that we kept, looking 
after the horses and cows, dressing them and foddering them ; 
and when we had no other work, as in the winter, for then they 
worked but little at the trade, then we must thrash and hedge and 
ditch and do all other country work. 

Nevertheless my father made up the bargain and I was to goa 
fortnight ‘‘ a-liking ’”’.? In the meantime, having an uncle living 
in London, and he a man well to pass for, he keeping an inn, it 
chanced that he stood in need of a youth to be his servant and to 
draw beer and attend upon guests. So he sent to my father to 

have me or my brother, who was younger than I and 

capt pt the youngest child my father had, I being three 

London sends years older than he was; but my father, having 

vce placed me as he thought for the best, (and it likewise 

might have been so if I could have been contented 

to have stayed) he provided for my brother George to go to 
London. | 

I was all the time wishing that it had been my fortune not to 
have been promised to the said “‘ whitester’’, for then I should have 

3 whiten. ® i.e. on trial and to see if he liked the trade. 
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been sent to London to my uncle in my brother’s stead, and then 
I should have seen some strange things which I always had a 
desire to see, and to travel from one place to another. For if any 
of our neighbours had any business in any of the next shires and 
wanted anyone to go along with them, or if they would send me 
by myself, I was always ready to go and serve them to the utmost 
of my small power in any journey, thinking by going I should 
see some town or place which I had not seen before. 

So the time being come that I should go “ a-liking ” to my new 
master, and also the time of my brother’s departure for London, 
all things being ready we were both to depart from my father’s 
house, my father and mother being glad that we were both 
provided for, hoping that we should be well placed for our after 
comforts, and likewise to my father’s ease and less charge in his 
family. So both in one day departed from my father’s house, 
accompanied by my father and mother and eldest brother 
and sister, to our market town called with us Manchester in 
Lancashire. 

It is thus situate (see illustration) with a place over against it 
called ‘‘Sofort ’’, where the man lived that I should be apprenticed 
to, which was also the place where my brother was to take horse 
to go along with the carrier. Manchester is a town of great trade 
where a poor man may get a living very well, for they have a great 
trade out of Ireland with buying brown Irish yarn and “ whiting ”’ 

of it and making it into bed ticking and linen cloth 
anne trade of and tapes and “ ffileting”, and also making “ ffus- 

tions ’’ and woollen ‘‘ kersies ’’ and “ beses’’, and 
many other suchlike which they transport throughout all 
England. 

Not long after coming into the town the carrier was ready to 
depart, so we took leave of one another, he to go 140 miles, but I 
was at my journey’s end, being but four miles from my father’s 
house. So departing one from another, wishing the Lord to 
prosper us both, I was conducted to my master’s house for to stay 
a week or fortnight “‘ a-liking”’. My father and mother taking 
leave of me I stayed at the said “ whitester’s ’’ liking 
‘‘a-liking** it indifferently well at first. 
toa I had a fellow servant along with me who had 
" served out the time of his prentice-ship with my 
master and had learned his trade or calling, namely a ‘‘ whitester’’, 
and was able to tell the others how to look after the cotton, being 
as well used to the one as to the other. He served as a “ journey- 
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man ’’, having what wages I cannot tell certainly, I think between 
£3 and {4 a year. Whilst he and I were eating and drinking 
together and working together he would often tell me what a 
hard prenticeship he had served, which was but four years, and 
what I should endure before my time would be expired, and how 
many had been “ a-liking ’’ and none stayed, which made me 
begin to hearken and consider what means I should use to get 
away, and the answer to give my father next time I should see 
him how that I could not like the place he had put mein. More- 
over I perceived my master to be of a hasty nature, and my 

dame none of the best conditions as I judged by 
peg three her looks; also they had a great many children, 
master orhis some of them being grown to marriage estate, 
Sie his which made me think that ere long I should have 

more masters and dames than one. Likewise I 
considered their manner of keeping two tables of victuals. Though 
we all ate together, yet at the upper end of the table, where my 
master and dame and the children did sit, there was a great 
difference of victuals, namely a pudding with suet and plums ; 
but at the lower end of the table one without both, though there 
might be a little strong butter to eat with it, melted and poured 
upon it: and at the upper end a piece of fat beef, but at the 
lower end a piece of “ sorloine’’ next to the horns: there was 
always something or other which we had not. We also had meat 
broth two or three times heated, which would never have vexed 
me had I eaten and drunk of the same as they did, though I had 
not sat at table with them. 

My fellow servant would also be telling me how many broils 
and ‘‘ combustions ”’ he had had with my master and dame about 
(their) beating of him. Some of the neighbours told him in my 
hearing that he deserved his master’s daughter for a wife for his 
good services to him, which made me think he might take her in 
God’s name, for I did not care for buying a wife at so dear a rate 
as to serve apprenticeship for her, which might not prove worth 
a man’s labour at cost of marrying her. Of two evils the least 
is to be chosen. 

As we were thrashing in the barn, for that was the greatest of 
our work whilst I stayed with him, and a work which I did not - 
greatly care for, we would often tell what a fine thing it was to 
travel, and how many times they that had gone a long time 
returned very gallant with good store of money in their pockets ; 
which made me think that they got their money very easily with 
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a great deal less trouble than I was likely to get any, which made 
me resolve not to tarry long. 

The Saturday following being market day, my father coming 
to town I chanced to see him; and he asked me how I did like 
my master and dame and the rest of the household ; and I told 
him not very well; he asked me the reason, which I could not 
well disclose to him at that time. He told me that I should 
endeavour to please my master and dame, and it would be a 
good place for me and my future good: and Christmas being 
near, he bid me get leave of my master and dame to come home 
for a day or two and see my mother and sisters in the holidays : 
and after the holidays (he said) he did intend to have my in- 
dentures made and bind me. [ said nothing but I thought to 
prevent it if I could possibly. So departing, having leave for 
two days, I did indeed intend it to be two years before I would 
return thither again if it were possible. 

My time at home being spent, my father and mother bid me go 
again to my master’s, which I refused and told them I could 
never like it, and if I did (go back) I was sure I could never stay 
my time out. They asked me the reason. I told them, grounding 
it most about my fellow servant and of the discourses we had 
(had) together ; but also about our victuals and the difference 
at the table; which (excuse) was not sufficient for not staying 
so that I had victuals enough. Though it (the food) was some- 
times coarse, yet it might serve any ordinary man to live by, and 
many times since I could have wished for the worst bit of it. 
But that would not content me at that time, for my mind being 
given to see places more remote I could not settle myself to stay 
at my master’s. It was not a meal of victuals (that) would 
Besion settle my thoughts and intentions. Return to my 
refuses to master’s I would not, and my father was forced to 
rm Biedper toa go to my master and make peace, and certified him 

’ of the matter and what my reasons were, whereby 

I got my fellow servant much anger with my master, for he knew 

well that it was the case about some tales that he had told me 
concerning him. 

1657 

So I remained at my father’s house, but I was not well settled 
in my mind, for I knew I should not live there quietly (for) long. 
Some of our neighbours would be asking me why I could not stay 
at my place and what the reason should be, my master being 
reckoned a very honest man and one that was well to pay and 
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kept a good house. Some would be hitting me in the teeth? 
saying I would never stay anywhere, for I was given to wandering, 
which made me very angry with them. I was resolved not to 
stay long in the country, yet some of our neighbours which I 
was used to work for by the day at odd chars when they stood in 
need of my help, sent for me to come the day following and do 
something for them: but I refused to come, thinking they would 
be inquiring of me why I could not stay (with the “ whitester ’’) : 
Barlow born 224 I did intend, if I could but get money to carry 
in the parish me to London, (that) I would not stay in Lancashire, 
ofPrestwich. which was my native county, being born in the 
parish of Prestwich, four miles from Manchester. 

So not long after, upon a Sabbath day after evening prayers, 
being in company with some of our neighbours’ children, for we 
were used to resort together upon a holiday for to play together 
and discourse, I did tell my playmates that that would be the 
last time that I should play with them there, for on the next 
holiday I did intend to be further off. But they did not believe 
me, and taking them to be but words, followed their play, night 
being nigh come. 

The next morning I was sent to the bakehouse to fetch a 
“* ganake ’’, a loaf of bread, which we call so, made of yeast meal : 
and coming home I went up into the chamber where I lay, and 
put on my best clothes, which were but ordinary in the country. 
My father being gone to work at the clerk of our parish for to 
hold the plough, I did intend to call upon him, being on the way 
that I did intend to go. 

One of our neighbour’s sons and myself had bought a small 
fowling piece betwixt us with which we used to kill small birds. 
This cost about a dozen shillings, and I intended to ask my 
father to lend me six shillings upon my part of the fowling piece. 
So coming down the stairs, my mother and one of my sisters 
being in the house and not knowing my intent, marvelled to see 
me put on my clothes that day. Passing by them, not staring 
at all, I bid them farewell and came out of the house. They sat 
still awhile to see whither I would go, and by and bye 
when I was gotten almost out of call, my mother came out, and 
seeing that I did intend to go, called to me in the manner you see 
here drawn, beckoning her hand to come again, and willing me 
not to go I could not tell whither, and if I would go, to stay till 
my father came home and see what he would say to it. Yet 


1 ie. casting it in my teeth. 
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with all her persuasions she could not entreat me to stay ;! but 
away I came to my father. He, seeing me coming, asked me 
whither I intended to go. I told him to London to see if I could 
get me a place to live in; and I desired him to lend me the six 

shillings upon my part of the fowling piece, for I 
paroncae ae did hope to trouble him no more, and (told him) 
a fowling that he might take it upon my partner or else give 
plese £° 58 him six shillings more and take the fowling piece to 

himself. So my father considering of it lent it me 
and said if I would I might go in God's name: and (he) bid me 
have a care of myself that I did not come into a worse place than 
that which he had provided for me at the “ whitester’s ’’, where 
I would not stay ; and so prayed God to bless me. And I came 
Barlow sets | 2Way with tears in my eyes and (in my pocket) that 
out to seek sum of six shillings and one or two shillings more 
his fortune. that I had of my own, which I had gotten before 
I went to my master’s of some of our neighbours by working by 
the day for twopence and threepence a day. 

Considering with myself I decided I had as good to go seek my 
fortune abroad as live at home, always in want and working hard 
for very small gains. Likewise I had never any great mind to 
country work, as ploughing and sowing and making of hay and 
reaping, nor also of winter work, as hedging and ditching and 
thrashing and dunging amongst cattle, and suchlike drudgery. 
And I thought I had as good go see what I could, knowing that 
it could not be much worse wheresoever I came, and that at any 
rate I should be out of the ill-will of some of our neighbours. 
Some of them would not venture a day’s journey from out of the 
smoke of their chimneys or the taste of their mother’s milk ; not 
even upon the condition that they might eat and drink of as 
good cheer as the best nobleman in the land, but they would 
rather stay at home and eat a brown crust and drink a little 
whey. 

But away I came to Manchester, our market town. Knowing: 
it was the day that the carriers were passing for London I went 
to one, Thomas Haye, who had carried a sister of mine up to 
London, as I thought he might show me more favour than one 
whom I had never seen. And finding him making ready I stayed 
till his yokes were ready. 

In the meanwhile my mother sent my sister to the town to 
look for me, and if that I would go to London, to desire the 


1 Barlow, of course, Means persuade. 
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carrier to let me go along with him and to have what care he 
could of me, for my mother always loved me very well. I thought 
best to give the carrier six shillings of my money and let him pay 
'for my charges ; which he did, but I believe he was no gainer, 
considering the length of the journey and the small sum of money. 
So I kept the other two shillings to myself, being all the riches I 
was worth to bear my charges when I came to London and to 
travel a hundred and forty miles. 

So taking leave of my sister she went home; and staying a 
little while for the carrier, at length all being ready, 


Satine sets the horses being laden, we set forth out of the 
rea town, and I began my journey in March in the year 


of our Lord 1657. 

But we were but to go two miles and a half out of the town 
that night ; and coming to our lodging, I chanced to see a young 
man that was come to my master’s presently after I came away 
to see if he could like the trade: but he came away upon the 
same account that I did, namely, because he could not like their 
fashions, which made me think it true what my fellow servant 
said that nobody would stay with him.? So the next morning we 
set forward on our journey, and that night came to a place called 
Bickstones in Cheshire ; and the next night to Weson, four miles 
from Derby in Derbyshire ; and the next night to Mount Sorrel 
in Leicestershire ; and the next night to Welford in Northampton- 
shire; and the next night we came to Stoney Stradford in 
Buckingham ; and the next night to St. Alban’s in Hertfordshire : 
and there I began to tire and my legs began to fail me by reason 
of my long journey and going afoot all the way, for I was not 
used to go so long a journey. 

But resting that night, the next morning I was pretty well 
refreshed, and setting forth towards London and travelling along 
coming near to a town called Barnet, my legs began to be weary 
under me and I began to be faint and exceeding weary, though 
it was our last day’s journey and not above ten short miles from 
London: and taking heart and cheering up myself as well as I 
could, at the last we came to London and took up our lodging at 
the “ Sign of the Axe”’ in Aldermanbury, for there the carriers 
lay. 

I stayed there that night: the next day morning, not knowing 
what was my best course to take, nor which way to go, but 
knowing that I had a sister that dwelt in the City, I was intending 
4 f.e. the “ whitester °’ 
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to go to her and see if she could help me to any place, for I was 
always very shamefaced and bashful before strangers, and I had 
not that confidence in myself to inquire of a man whether he 
could help me to any place. 

In the meanwhile, whilst I had gone into the street to look 
about me, my uncle that lived in Southwark came to the inn to ° 
look for me, for my father had sent him word by the post that 
I was coming up to London against their wills, and desired of him 
that he would go to the inn and take me to his house till such 
time as he could put me out to some place. But I being gone out 
of the inn, and he coming and inquiring for me and finding me 
not, he thought I had been gone to my sister, and when I came 
to the inn again he was gone ; they told me that there was one 
to look for me but he was gone ; so away I went to inquire out 
my sister which dwelt at Snow Hill. At last I found her out, she 
wondering to see me there, but being a servant could not help me 
with anything, and also out of purpose, for I would not (have 
been) willing to have gone to my uncle’s if I could anyways have 
helped it : but my sister told me that it would be best for me to 
go to my uncle’s, and it might be that he might hearken out 
for some place for me to live in: and so directing me to his 
house, which was the ‘‘ Dog and Bear’’ in Southwark, away 
I went. 

First inquiring the way to the Bridge! and coming there I 
looking below the bridge upon the river, and seeing so many 
Bariow’s things upon the water with long poles standing up 
first sight of in them and a great deal of ropes about them, it 
shipping. made me wonder what they should be, not knowing 
that they were ships, for I had never seen any before that 
time. 

So coming over the bridge and inquiring for my uncle’s house, 
which was the post house for Kent, I was easily directed to it, 
for men knew it. And coming to the house the first that I saw 
in the house was my brother. They had just dined, the victuals 
not being taken from the table, for the servants had not then 
dined, so they bade me go to dinner with the servants, which I did. 

Shortly after they put me to work to such as they had for me 
to do about the house, as helping the ostler to dress the horses 
that my uncle kept for post, and to clean about the house, and 
sometimes to draw beer, and other suchlike work. 

Not long after, my brother having not been well for the most 

4 i.e. London Bridge. 
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part as long as he had been there, he told me he did not like it 
very well, and could wish he might go down into the country 
again, for he had not such a wandering mind as I had, and loved 
the country better than the city ; and speaking of it often, my 
uncle at last hearing of it, asked him about it whether he had a 
mind to go into the country again, to which he answered “‘ yes ’’: 
and coming to me he asked me whether I would rather go prentice 
,to some ordinary trade which he could get for me, or live along 
‘with him and serve him apprenticeship: to which I, pondering, 
at last told him I had rather live along with him. Having told 
him so, and my brother being not well in health and not willing 
Barlow takes ‘° Stay» my uncle thought that I might make him 
his brother’s 2S good a servant as my brother, so he prepared for 
ogg my brother’s departure down into the country 
: again. In the meantime I was employed to draw 
beer and attend upon guests, supplying the room of a tapster. 

And so continuing about half a year I had much ado to give 
content, for my aunt was a woman very hard to please and very 
mistrustful ; and many times she would not believe me when I 
told her how much beer or tobacco I had carried into the guests ; 
and many times she would say that there must needs be more 
beer filled in; and many times she would sit in the bar herself 
when there were any store of guests in the house, and would 
score two for one, which was a thing which I did not like to do; 
and likewise when she saw me have but a groat or sixpence she 
would inquire whether I had it given me or not. 

1658 

Sometimes I was sent to the general post house at the stocks 
on Cornhill for to fetch the letters which were to go to Portsmouth ; 
and staying late one night, which I did every night that I went 
by reason of they could not be got ready before 12 o’clock of the 
night or one in the morning, it chanced that I found a half-crown 
in the post house, under feet on the floor as I passed along. 
Doubtless if I had cried who had lost such a piece there would 
not have wanted owners to it, but the question was who was the 
true owner of it ; and I thought myself as true an owner as some 
of them that were there that might own to it: and, finding it as 
I did, I kept it and came home. 

About two or three days afterwards, upon a time as I was 
buying a pennyworth of apples or suchlike thing, as I was used 
to do when J had any money, having changed my half-crown into 
sixpences, my aunt chanced to see some of them, and she presently 
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asked me where [ had all that money—she was sure that I could 

not come by it honestly, and she said that it was 
stealing by some of her money which I[ had taken amongst the 
saath guests in reckoning and kept to myself, but that I 
should be soundly beaten for it. I told her where and how I had 
it, but she would not believe me, so I told her that I would draw 
no more beer for her and keep no more reckoning; and so I 
betook myself to the stable to help the ostler amongst the horses 
and to go errands up and down. 

Upon a time a little before Oliver Cromwell’s death it chanced 
there came up the river of Thames a great whale, which was 

killed at Greenwich about four or five miles below 
Dery sua London Bridge: and many people from all parts 
8, 1658, for round about London resorted down to Greenwich 
erat Shake at the to see that great fish, and stayed a day or two. 
Greenwich. cceing so many going to see the said whale, and 

making it such a strange wonder as the like had not 
been seen in many years, it made my mouth water to go and see 
it, and very desirous I was: but to ask leave I durst not for fear 
of being denied, and that would be the way not to see it at all: 
but one day, when I had but little to do, I went down to Green- 
wich, which was about five miles by land, without asking of leave : 
and coming thither I found the people so thick about him that 
I could not in a long time come near him ; some giving twopence 
and threepence the piece to have a bit cut off him about the 
bigness of a man’s finger, that they might show it to their friends 
(proving) that they had both seen and felt him. 

Although the crowd was so thick, nevertheless at last, it being 
low water and the tide was gone out, I crowded amongst the 
thickest of them to see him, and through great difficulty came to 
have a sight of him; and still crowding amongst the people I 
was all over with dust and mud, for he was lying in the river 
when the water ebbed from him, and it was very dirty: but still 
pressing amongst them at last I got upon the back of him, which 
lay along in the mud like some great rock in the seas : and having 
viewed him as much as [ thought good I returned home; and 
here you have the picture of the whale. 

And being come home, it being almost night, my uncle seeing 
me asked me where I had been, which he knew well enough by 
some other information of my aunt. I making little answer, he 
took up a stick and did beat me very hard, which made my aunt 
very glad to see me beaten. 
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So continuing a little longer, my uncle having a friend, living 
in the country at our town, who had a son which he was willing 
to send to London for to be prentice, he sent him to my uncle 
and desired him to let him board at his house till he could hear 
of a place for him, or if he was willing, to take him to prentice 
him himself, which he afterwards did. And not long after, one 
of our guests which used our house and kept a tavern at Dartford 
in Kent, living at the said town, fourteen miles 
‘‘a-liking * from London, spoke as if he would take a prentice 
D selene at to serve him: and in discourse my uncle told him 

of me, so he, inquiring of me, found me willing if 
‘that I should like it ; and so I was to go “ a-liking ”’. 

Two or three days after, my uncle sent me thither : and 
staying about ten or twelve days I began to be weary, not liking 
their fashion, for I could never fancy to be a tapster or vintner, 
or to run to and again and cry “ Anon, Anon, Sir”’, and “ By 
and bye’’, and suchlike, and not having spirit enough to stand 
and brazen men in the face reckoning up what they had had. 
And still my mind was to see ships and boats upon the River 
Thames ; and sometimes I would stand where I could see the river 
for half an hour to see the ships and boats sail along, taking great 
pleasure therein. And at last, not being content to stay at the 
vintners, away I came to London, and coming to my uncle’s, my 
uncle and aunt set upon me and asked me whether I could stay 
anywhere or no. I, giving them but little answer, told them that 
I did not like their fashions and I had no desire to draw beer or 
wine, nor to that calling; moreover that I did not like their 
Barlow can’t Victuals, for we ate sometimes salted mutton, which 
abide salt was a thing that I had never eaten salted before 
a though it was good and wholesome victuals, yet I 
could not well relish it: and I (made) some other such small 
excuses: so I told my uncle I was willing to serve him in what 
I could till such time as I could get a place to my liking. 

So he keeping the post house, I was employed in riding post 
Barlow rides ‘° Kingston-upon-Thames and to Chipstow in 
post for his Kent, and to Dartford and Gravesend in Kent, 
mneie: and other such work as he had for me to do. 

Yet as often as I had any spare time, I would be gone to the 
waterside to see the ships and other vessels, and one time as I 
was coming from London Bridge and looking into the river, 
there was a man came to me and asked me whether I would go 
to sea, and I answered him ‘‘yes’’: and I asked him “ with 
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whom ? ” and he said with himself, for he was going to Barbados, 


a surgeon of a ship: so I told him if he would come to my uncle’s 


house he should hear further, but I would not go without his 
consent. He told me he would give me so much the year and 
asked me where my uncle lived. I told him, and within two or 
three days he came to my uncle’s; so I told my uncle. And 
drinking together, he told my uncle that he would put me to a 
friend of his, where I should live very well and do nothing but 
take account of goods as (they) came in and out. But I told him 
I should not be willing to live ashore when I did come to Barbados, 
for I would rather belong to some vessel or ship which traded 
abroad. Then he told me that he would put me with some 
acquaintance of his who had a small vessel which traded from 
one island to another, and that I should do nothing but take 
account of sugars and other commodities which the vessel carried 
from one place to another, and as for work there was little or 
none at any time that J should do, for they had slaves or niggers 
which did all the work, which made me very willing to go along 
with him. 

But my uncle guessed by his discourse that he was one whom 
ee the people about London commonly call a “‘ sperite ”’ 
approached Or kidnapper, one of those who used to entice any 
by a kid- who they think are country people or strangers and 
eee do not know their fashion and custom, or any who 
they think are out of place and cannot get work, and are walking 
idly about the streets: then they, (the kidnappers) watching 
their opportunities, come to such persons, both men and women, 
and inquiring of them whether they are out of place, or want 
work, or are minded to go to sea, promise them great wages and 
good fortune at such places as they will help them to: and many 
times they give them money and entice them along with them to 
their houses. 

And if they be women that would rather go to a service than 
to any place beyond the sea, then they will tell them that such 
an one wanted a servantmaid, and it would be a wonderful good 
place, for they were very good people. And in this manner they 
would drill them on till they got them aboard of a ship, and there 
they reckoned they are safe enough ; but if so be they do repent 
of what they have done, they cannot get away, not one out of a 
hundred of them; for they always keep them on board and will 
not let them come on land, nor send the least note to any of their 
friends to come and get them clear. And so carrying them to 
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Barbados and to Virginia, and some to Jamaica, sell them for 
servants for four years, paying for their passage {5, and selling 
them when they come there for fifteen, eighteen or twenty and 
twenty-five hundredweight of sugars, according as they are in 
age or bigness ; and also at Virginia for fourteen, sixteen, eighteen 
or twenty hundredweight of tobacco. 

And when their time of four years are out, then are they free 
to go where they please, and if they can get but money to pay for 
their passage they may come again if they will to England: but 
many of the womenkind, before their time is out and presently 
after, get themselves husbands, and some of them live very well, 
maybe better than they lived in their own country, and of the 
men also. 

But my uncle was not willing that I should go along with him : 
the said man came two or three times hoping that I should go 
along with him, but at last, seeing that he could do no good, for 
we took him to be such a one as I have described, came no more. 
And I, continuing riding at post, told my uncle sometimes that I 
had a great mind to go to sea: but my sister was against it and 
my uncle not very willing to it, knowing how many ill husbands 
and drunken fellows used to go to the sea, and that it was a place 
where many ill vices were in practice : and thinking that it would 
not be for the best and that some trade would be more beneficial 
to me when I came to be old, and then I might have something 
to trust to. 

But seeing me so desirous to go to sea (my uncle) would have 
had me to have been prentice to a waterman. He told me that I 
might go to sea and learn that too, which would have been good 
for me if that I could have taken his counsel, for then I should 
have had something to have taken to when I could not have 
gone to sea, or when I had been minded to have left off the seas : 
for if I had not any trade it would have been better than none, 
and it might be that I might have gotten my living on shore 
when I could not get it at sea, and with a great deal less danger 
and trouble; for he that is but a common seaman that goes to 
sea when he is past forty years of age, that man earns his living 
with more pain and sorrow than he that endures a hard 
imprisonment. 

But I, not knowing how the watermen ply from place to place, 
and thinking that they never went out of the River Thames, and 
that I should not have gone to sea, made me so that I would not 
hearken to his counsel. At last, seeing that nothing would serve 
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me else, and not being willing that I should go I could not tell 
whither, my uncle told me he would help me to a master if he | 
could. 

1659 

In the meanwhile I rested content, and my uncle, having a 
friend in the Navy Office, desired him to hearken if there were any 
Officer in the State Ships, (for then the Navy was so-called in 
Oliver’s days), or any men that would take a prentice or servant 
to serve them at sea: and being it (the Navy Office) was a place 
where all the sea matters of the English Navy were decided, and 
where many officers of the ships came about some business or 
other, the said man, inquiring of them, at last there came a 
woman and she told him that her husband would take a prentice, 
and (that) he was an officer called the Chief Master’s Mate in the 
third best ship in England, called the Naseby (but at His Majesty’s 
return the Royal Charles). 

Whereupon the man sent her to my uncle’s; and one day in 
the afternoon, she, coming to my uncle’s, I having that day a 
little spare time, was gone to the waterside to see the ships, 
having as I thought never eyed them enough: but it proved 
afterwards that I had both seen and felt them more than was for 
my profit, and also to many great dangers which I passed in 
them. But some of the boys in the house, knowing whither I 
was gone, came and told me that there was one come for me to go 
to sea; which news made me glad, and I with joy came away 
with speed. And finding a woman which told me that her 
husband would take me prentice for to go to sea, and (she) 
finding me very willing, though I never saw my master, the 
Sariow signs indentures were made up presently : for sending to 
Indentures of @ Scrivener, he brought them with him ready made, 
skis te. the only for setting all our hands and sealing them: 
Chief Master’s but and if I had known then as much as I know 
Tes the since, and what it was to serve apprenticeship 

Y"" seven years to sea, I would have gone and learned 
as much in two or three voyages as a hired servant, as many do 
by the voyage or the year, and them that they go with giving 
them about {£3 or £4 the year: (’Twere better) than to have 
served seven years to it and get another man four score pounds 
and myself little or nothing the better: but it was my own fault, 
for I had but little learning, and could not write before I came to 
sea, having learned that since, which was all that I did learn, 
which did me but small good, for I minded the things which I 
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should not have minded. But though my master did but show 
me little concerning navigation, yet if I had given my mind to 
have learned it from another, my master would not have been 
unwilling to have paid them for it, and I thought myself in the 
most fault. 

My indentures being made and all things being ready, for I 
must be gone that night, not having a fortnight or three weeks 
to see whether I would like it, as I had in other places that I 
went to, my uncle brought me some few necessaries, about ten 
or a dozen shillings’ worth, which was all I had besides an ordinary 
suit of clothes which was bought of a broker at the second hand 
before I went to Dartford to live with the vintner: and that was 
all I had for my service with my uncle and aunt, having lived 
with them a year. Sometimes I had not gone into a bed for a 
week’s time together for riding both night and day. But having 
got a little money together, which I had given me when I rode 
post with gentlemen, which my uncle and aunt knew not of, I 
bought myself the rest of what I stood in need of, and kept 
myself some money yet, and I had two shillings which I hid in 
an old rag in a mortice of one of the posts of my chamber where 
I lay ; and coming to look for it I could not find it, for it was 
gone I know not whither, but I judge the maid might have found 
it in making of the room clean or making of the beds, or else my 
fellow post boy found it: but I made no great inquiry after it, 
but lost it was, and the first money that ever I lost to my 
remembrance, but I am sure not the last. 


CHAPTER II 


BARLOW GOES TO SEA IN THE “‘ NASEBY’’, FLAGSHIP OF 
ADMIRAL MONTAGUE 

1659 
O being bound for seven years and all things being 
ready, I took my leave of my uncle and aunt, and away 
we came to the waterside: and taking the water at 
St. Tolies Stairs we came down to Ratcliff Cross, where 
my master and mistress lived, my mistress carrying me to their 
house and staying there that night. 

The next day we were to go down to Chatham, where the ship 
lay that my master was in, called the Naseby. Morning being 
come, to Billingsgate we came, and took water for to go to 
Gravesend, leaving that famous city of London, where many, 
both rich and poor, have taken a farewell both of their friends 
and country, little thinking that it would be the last time that 
they should see them. Here hath the husband parted with the 
wife, the children from the loving parent, and one friend from 
another, which have never enjoyed the sight of one another 
again, some ending their days in one foreign land and some in 
another, and some by war and some in peace, and some by one 
sudden means and some by another. And I, not knowing what 
dangers might befall me as I was now going to seek my fortune 
in the ocean of seas and in foreign lands, departed from Billings- 
gate, and (here) I thought good to describe to you the River of 
Thames from London Bridge to the Buoy of the Nore, where 
the river of Chatham meeteth it and both runneth into the 
main sea; and also all the towns upon the rivers upon both 
sides as you pass from London and up to Rochester. And 
arriving at Gravesend, being twenty miles from London, we 
had eight or nine miles more to go to the ship at Chatham. 
And coming to Rochester, my master, expecting my mistress 
to come down, met us and stayed a little while to drink at 
Chatham. 

And night being come, my master and mistress and I 
went aboard; and that night I was put into a cabin to 
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sleep, a thing much like to some gentleman’s dog-kennel, for 
Barlow’s first 1 Was forced to creep in upon all fours, and 

ht aboard when I was in and set upon my breech I could 
ore not hold my head upright; but being very weary 
I slept indifferently well. 

The morning being come, I got up and went about the ship to 
look about me, and wondered to see such a huge baulk of timber 
and plank joined together by many a great iron bolt, and great 
bending knees of wood, so that I judged it to be a seven years’ 
work to build such a one. 

So dinner time being come, it being Sunday we had pork and 
peas for our dinner ; and I ate heartily and thought the peas far 
better than the peas that were dressed on the shore or in any 
place in London. 

So night coming on, and [ having about seven or eight shillings 
about me, feared lest I might lose it, being in a great ship which 
had on board of men and boys above five hundred, and I a 
stranger amongst them and not knowing the condition of seamen. 
And so I gave it to my master to keep, for my master did seem to 
be a very loving and honest man : also he proved so for the most 
part, but the money I never saw afterwards ; yet I never stood 
in great need of money, for my master was to find me clothes, 
and sometimes he would give me sixpence or a shilling to spend 
in what I would: but it was very seldom that I spent it on strong 
drink, for I never had any great fancy for fuddling, unless it was 
more for the love of my company than for the drink, for I very 
seldom went to any alehouse. 

The next day being Monday, betimes in the morning we set 
sail out of the river of Chatham, having a fair wind at W.S.W., 
and coming down to the Buoy of the Nore, we came to anchor. 
And looking about me on every side and seeing so much water, 
and on one side seeing no land at all, for then we were come into 
the arm of the sea or the mouth of the River Thames, little did 
I think that I should ever want water to drink, not knowing that 
the sea water was salt, or that many times afterwards I should 
have been glad of a drink of fresh water when I was in a hot 
country. 

Next day we weighed our anchor and came into the Hope to 
take in our provisions. And about four or five days afterwards 
the Lord Montague came on board, for he was to go General 
of the Fleet, and our ship was to be Admiral and wear the flag at 
the main topmast head. And not long afterward we were ready 
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to set sail, and weighing our anchor I was at the capstan, a thing 
so-called by seamen, with which they wind or heave up their 
anchors when they go to sail, putting four long wooden bars into 
it and so heaving it roundabout with the cable fast to it. 

And I being at one of the bars and close to the capstan, for as 
then I did not know where I did good and where I did not in 
that kind of work, and especially in sea affairs: and one of the 
officers of the ship, calling me away, bid me come near to the 
bar’s end and there I should do the more good. I, being willing 
to give any content I could, came away, and as I was coming 
away, the capstan surged, which is the cable or other rope being 
ae slack or loose about it. And all the men thrusting 
knocked it about, which they must do to pull in the cable 
meth which is fast to the anchor, there were forty or 
heaving up fifty men at the capstan: and coming near the 
rough tna grating, which was open and laid across, and the 
capstan surg- hatch which was under also open to coil the cable 
ing. in the hold, the capstan running swift about, one 
of the bars hit me and struck me down into the hold. And my 
head coming down foremost struck against one of the spar shores 
in the hold ; and the fall striking me dead I felt no pain at all 
of the fall at present, being carried up to the surgeons as a dead 
man. Yet they, perceiving some life in me, did up my wound, 
which was in my head and very dangerous, being a finger’s 
length two or three several ways: and that done I began to come 
to myself again and wondered where I had been that I came so 
bloody, not feeling any pain all the while, which was a quarter 
of an hour at the least, and not knowing I had received any harm 
at all: but it afterwards proved a long cure and a longer pain, 
which caused my head to be very tender, for the skull was 
fractured and there came scales off it, for it laid bare two or three 
times and was healed up twice and broke out again. At last one, 
Master Turner, which then lived in Bedlam, cured it up well 
after it had been hurt near a whole year. 

So setting sail out of the Hope we came to a place called Soule 
Bay in the county of Suffolk, not far from North Yarmouth, and 
here you may see the manner of it as it lieth open to the sea. 
The fleet Here we were to stay and make up our fleet. Being 
mae upin come thither we found the rest of the fleet, and our 

¢Bay. = Vice-Admiral, Judson, in a ship called the Swiftsure, 
carrying about 66 guns, and our Rear-Admiral, whose name was 
Staner, in a ship called the London, having about 74 guns. 
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So taking in wood and water and other necessaries for our 
voyage, all things being ready in the whole fleet, it consisting of 
about forty ships and our ship being Admiral, we fired a gun and 

loosed our fore topsail as a sign to sail. Weighing 
Lines con- —_ our anchors we set sail out of Soule Bay, sailing 
g : : 
Barlow’s along and directing our course for the Sound of 
gag pod ® Elsinore, and here I thought good to insert the 
following lines concerning my longing desire to go 
to sea :— 
“‘ I know not by what Diety incited 

To see the Ocean-seas I was delighted, 

Or for to take Delight in such a way 

Where many men and ships have lost their way, 

In such a Dangerous watery Element, 

Where many times both ships and men are sent 

Unto the bottom of those gulfey waves, 

Not knowing how their ships or lives to save. 

At first beginning I am sure I felt great pain 

Of that mischance or fall which to me came ; 

Where many times such sudden accidents 

Bereave men of their lives or limbs or sense, 

And many times I after did sustain 

A hungry belly and a thirsty brain. 

And also of great storms are blown 

Unto such places as are not known, 

And near to Rocks and Sands which lie 

Where we expect to die most suddenly ; 

And in times of wars and Bloody fight 

Great dangers then are at the height. 

I also did Imprisonment endure, 

Which was to me more grief than came before ; 

Yet I always put my trust in God and will 

Whatsoever to my fortune will come still.”’ 


Having a prosperous gale of wind, the first land that we saw 
was the Scaw or north part of Jutland, and some of the country 
boats, being fishing, whose inhabitants were Danes, came aboard 
of us, we being Admiral, with fish to sell. And in four or five 
days more we arrived at Elsinore and there we came to an anchor. 

The reason of our fleet going thither was (because of) the 
——— King of Denmark and the King of Sweden having 
between the Wars with one another. The winter before, the King 
agen aur of Sweden had taken from the Danes the said 

° Elsinore, which standeth upon an island called 
Zealand, and (had taken) most part of all that island and 
besieged the King of Denmark in Copenhagen, which city standeth 
upon the said Sea-Island, very straightly: they, the Swedes, 
having come over the narrow sea or strait between Elsinore and 
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Elsenburge upon the ice, carrying over from Swedland both horse 
and foot with their great artillery or cannon, for there was a 
strong castle at Elsinore. 

The Holland fleet were said to come and assist the Danes, and 
we came to assist the Swedes if occasion should serve that the 
Hollander should engage against the Swedes. 

We stayed there two months watching their motions, and 
having a great many sick men in our fleet, they were put ashore 
upon a small island called Scarlet Island, or otherwise Wen 
Island by the inhabitants, which belonged to the King of Sweden. 
They were put there to recover their health, but many of them 
died. 

At last they (the Danes) doing nothing, because the King of 
Denmark was not able to fit out any ships, by reason of his great 
employ on land and being closely besieged in his chief city, 
Copenhagen, the Swedes remained victorious, having taken a 
great many places from the Danes, and also shipg; and the 
Hollanders’ fleet not appearing we had orders to retyfh home. 

And being come two or three days’ sail from the Sound, there 
met us a small vessel called a ketch with letters out of England 
from the Parliament (saying) that the Holland fleet were out and 
riding in the Belt, which was on the other side of the island where 
Elsinore and Copenhagen stood, and that we must go and lie in 
sight of them and watch their motions. 

A Council of War being called, we returned back: and after 
three or four days’ sail, we came into the Belt and came in sight 
of the Holland fleet, which were about sixty ships. And riding 
in sight one of the other there came one of their ships into our 
fleet to know our intent, and we sent one of ours into their fleet 
to know their intent, but neither of us had any order to fight or 
meddle one with the other, for we were come, one to assist the 
Swedes and the other the Danes. And whosoever should help 
first, then the other would fall upon him; but the Swedes and 
the Danes doing but little by sea, for they had land service 
enough, we had orders to return to Elsinore. 

And coming thither, my master had bad news of his wife 
being dead, which he laid not very hard to heart.  __ 

And now our provisions began to grow short and our beer was 
The fleet put most done, so we were put to shorter allowance, 
on short for what four men had before must now serve six 
allowance. men; and we had some of their country bread, 
which was black as bean bread, and some of their beer, which was 
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as strong of smell as a thing that had hanged in the chimney 
seven years. 

And staying some few days, there arrived out of England two 

frigates with Commissioners from the Parliament 
Feace Com- about settling of peace between the two kings, and 
arrivefrom staying a little longer the King of Swedland gave 
ee oe to all the captains of the fleet a gold chain with a 
medal at the end, of his own person. 

Presently after having orders to come home, we prepared for 
our departure for England. And here I thought good to describe 
to you the manner of the Entering into the Sound and of the 
situation of Copenhagen and the rest of the places as they lie 
upon both sides. 

And presently after, we set sail for England, leaving the two 
ships that brought the Commissioners, and one was sent from 
us, a frigate called the Speaker, but since His Majesty’s return 
the Mary, to Cotenburow.? 

Bad weather .Andafter about seven or eight days’ sail we arrived 
in the North upon the coast of England, but it being bad weather 
— and dark, some of our ships ran into some danger 
near to Yarmouth sands. One frigate called the Newcastle lost 

her rudder, but no great harm happened, though it 
aoe pa was very much wind: and we having a small yawl 
her rudder OF boat on board which was turned keel up and lay 
cNiaOYs ,. in our longboat but was not made fast, whilst we 
her yawi. were hauling about the mainsail the force of the 

wind blew it overboard, and it fell in the water 
upright, and drove away, and was taken up by another ship at 
a great distance, having very little or no water in her, a thing 
very strange in such bad weather. 

Two or three days afterward we came to Osley Bay, which 
was not far distant from Soule Bay, whence we had departed 
from out of England, and (which) also lieth upon the coast of the 
county of Southfolke,? something nearer to the River Thames, 
and lieth in the same manner as Soule Bay doth, not far from 
Harwich. 

And staying there about a week, orders came from London 
for to send the ships into harbours, and some were to go to 
Portsmouth and some to Woolwich, and all the great ships to 
Chatham, for that was the best harbour in England for great 
ships. | 

3 Gotenburg. 4 Suffolk. 
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And a fair wind coming, every ship departed for his place 
appointed. And as we and the rest of the great ships (were) 
coming up the channel the pilots of the ships mistook the channel, 
and coming through a very shoal place ran the ships into great 
danger, there not being two foot water more than the ships drew, 
which caused great fear in all the men who were in the ships. 
But it being the highest time of tide, with great difficulty we got 
through, and at last arrived safe in the river of Chatham, coming 
to an anchor at a place called Black Stakes, there intending to 
get out our guns before we went any higher up the river. 

I having been sick two or three days, my hurt in my head not 
being well, which was hurt with the fall in the hold in the Hope 
at our first going out, having had a great pain of my head all the 
time of our voyage, my master, fearing I should have a fit of 
sickness, sent me ashore in the boat to a friend’s house, where he 
was used to drink when he was at Chatham. And coming ashore, 
I was conducted to the sign of the Elephant and Castle in 
Chatham, and it being almost night I began to be worse and 
worse, so I went to bed. 

The next day I was very ill, and my pain increasing at last I 
was taken quite out of my senses; and continuing so ten o1 
twelve days there was but small hopes of my life, for receiving 
very little or no sustenance all the time, I was very weak. Not 
long afterward I began to feel myself a little better, and I ate 
what I could best relish, but my wound in my head was very 
bad, for it had not been dressed above once or twice since I came 
ashore. But getting a little strength I began to walk about ; and 
remembering that my master, when he sent me ashore, gave me 
half a crown to buy anything that I had a mind to, and feeling 
in my pocket for it I could not find it. And inquiring for it they 
in the household told me that they saw none but a sixpence and 
a “‘ grote ’’, which I had besides in my pocket, but they denied the 
other. I judged they had it, but not knowing how to help myself, 
I let it rest. 

And so continuing upon the mending hand and gathering 
strength every day, for the man of the house was a countryman, 
as he told me afterwards, being born in the next parish to ours 
called Eccles, his name being Coke, I had good looking after and 
very good victuals. 

In the meantime the ship was paid; my master receiving my 
wages, which were fourteen shillings a month, according to the 
rates in the ship for such a one as I was then, that being my first 
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voyage and I being but young. But for the work I had done I 
had more need to have paid for half my victuals, for I was troubled 
with the wound in my head all the voyage and a great while 
afterwards. 

My master was gone to London for to settle things, being his 
wife was dead, and having one son, a young child left alone in the 
neighbours’ hands after his wife was dead. And a little while 
afterward my master, coming down to Chatham to see how I 
did, and finding me indifferent lusty, he bade me the next week 
to come up to London if I found myself indifferently well. And 
so I being discharged, for I laid all the while that I was sick 
upon the Parliament’s charge, by reason that I fell sick before 
we came into a harbour ; and having been there between six and 
seven weeks, one morning I took my leave of my lodging and 
away to Gravesend. And coming thither at low water, the time 
of the tide when boats go to London, I took water in a wherry, 
and coming to London landed at Ratcliff Cross. 

And so going to a lodging which he (my master) had provided 
for me, and also where his son was lodged, and as then he was a 
lodger himself, we lay in Whitehouse Street in Ratcliff; for his 
wife being dead and having one child, it was cheaper for him to 
take a lodging than rent a house and keep a maid, for that he 
must do having a child and three young men or prentices: the 
house they lived in before his wife died was not his own, but he 
rented it, for at London he is counted a rich man that has a 
house of his own. 

By this time my master began to look out for a new wife, the 
which was a widow whose former husband had been a horse 
courser, and she was a Yorkshire woman born, and kept a cook 
erp shop at the sign of the White Hart in Whitechapel. 
winter inthe And having gotten her in the mind, they were 
range at married together. And not long after, we all came 

* from our lodging to live with our new mistress, and 
I thought I should never starve in a cook shop. 

And being come I liked my new mistress and the house very 
well, for at the first we agreed very well, and I was employed in 
drawing of beer, which I was soon aweary of, for and if I could 
have loved that I might have lived with my uncle or with my 
master at Dartford in Kent: but I not being very willing at all 
times to that employment, my mistress and I sometimes scolded 
about it: but the hurt in my head, being but meanly healed, it 
broke out again and I was sent every morning and night to a 
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surgeon, one Master Turner, who lived in Bedlam, for my head 
was so bad that it must be dressed twice a day. And coming 
home every morning after I had been as far as Bedlam to have 
my head dressed, I was always set about one work or another, 
and many times I could not get a bit of victuals to put in my 
belly till one or two o’clock in the afternoon: she (my mistress) 
would always tell me that she could not keep us to do nothing, 
and then I would tell her I was not bound prentice to draw 
beer and scrape trenchers and wind up the jack, and suchlike, 
and if they did not like what I did at home they should 
send me to sea again: but I bore with patience what I could, it 
being wintertime, and knowing that I should go to sea in the 
spring. 

But still they would be making me draw beer and scrape 
trenchers and wind up the jack every time it came down, and 
would hardly give me one good meal in one day ; and more than 
all this my mistress would make me take two pails and a “‘ hope ’”! 
to fetch water near a mile away every morning when I came from 
the doctors ; and would not give me a bit of meat before I went, 
and all to save buying of water. 

And sometimes when I had fetched one ton of water then 
perhaps I had a dish of ‘‘ podeich”’,* which had been boiled in the 
pot two or three days; for she always boiled beef and pork to 
sell, and made broth, for that which was left at night, after it 
had been thinned with fair water two or three times or more in a 
day for to keep the meat covered and to keep the pot boiling, was 
saved to put into the pot the next day. And when we had any 
dinner it was of the scraps which she could not sell after it had 
been roasted and boiled half a dozen times. But many times we 
were forced to go to bed supperless, and yet I must fetch water 
so many times the day. 

And there was a stable, and sometimes kept-horses, and some- 
times horses of country people stood there for two or three days 
together, and it was my office to look after them and to clean the 
stable, and sweep the yard, and to make clean the street before 
the door, and wash the entry and the kennel, and scrape trenchers, 
and when I had nothing else to do, to make mustard, for I would 
draw no beer. 

The house was greatly resorted to by country pedlars and 
tinkers when they came to London to buy their wares ; and my 
mistress drove a great trade amongst them and sold a great deal 

1 hoop=a corn measure. ® pottage or porridge. 
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of meat amongst such people, keeping always three spits at the 
fire all day, besides boiled meat : but few or none of any fashion 
came to the house, but carters and horse coursers and all manner 
of poor people. And she, my mistress, getting a great deal of 
meat and drink, yet seldom would give me my bellyful. 


CHAPTER III 


BARLOW'S ACCOUNT OF THE RESTORATION OF CHARLES II 


1660 
T last my head began to be almost well cured ; and it 
being in the time of the Rump Parliament, orders 
were given out for fitting out the Naseby ship to sea 
again, which made me very glad, for then I was in 
hope not to stay long at home, it being the same ship that I was 
in before at sea, and my master intending to go in her again: 
then I was in hope to be out of my mistress’s command, and I 
did know I should get more victuals on board than I got at home. 

And not long after, March being come, I was provided to go 
on board of the ship. And all things being ready, away I went, 
and taking my leave I came down to the Armitage Bridge, and 
there was a hoy that was laden with beer to carry to Chatham 
on board of the Naseby. And taking my master’s chest and 
clothes and my own, I put them into the hoy and came myself 
in her. 

And after five or six days, for we had bad winds and weather, 
we came to Chatham: ‘and coming on board, the news was, as 
it was thought, (that) she was to go (to) fetch the King, but of 
no certainty. Three or four days after, my master, coming down 
from London, came on board. And not long after, all things being 
ready, we set sail from Chatham and came down to the Buoy of 
the Nore.:: and the next day we came up into the Hope to take 
our provisions in. 

Two or three days after, my master sent me up to London 
about some business, but I staying but one night came on board 
again. And not long after, my Lord Montague was sent on board 
as before to go General. And all things being ready, orders came 
that we must go into the Downs and there lie till further orders. 
And weighing our anchors and setting sail out of the Hope, we 
came about through the King’s Channel and on the back side of 
the Goodwin Sands, and so into the Downs, and there we came 
to an anchor. 


1 Hermitage Wharf ? 
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And riding there some days, at last news came that His 

Majesty King Charles II should, the next day,! be 

peeininsed proclaimed on board ; which was accordingly done 

King by the with great joy amongst all the seamen, and every 

ae the man in the ship had a pint of wine given him to 
drink His Majesty’s health. 

And not long after, we prepared, by orders from London, to 
go and fetch him into England, for then he was in Holland at a 
place called The Hague. So all things being prepared, and having 
about fourteen ships in the Downs, we being Admiral, and our 
Vice-Admiral a ship called the London, and our Rear-Admiral 
called the Swiftsurve, and another great ship called the Richard, 
after his name who was then Protector, Oliver’s eldest son. So 
having orders to sail, we weighed our anchors and set sail out of 
the Downs, several lords being gone before to prepare for His 
Majesty’s readiness.# 

And here on the other side of the leaf I thought good to describe 
unto you the Downs as the ships lie, and all the Castles, and the 
North and South Forelands, with Dover and Sandwich and the 
coast of France, as it lieth over against Dover, being the nearest 
part of France to England, being but seven leagues over, with the 
town of Calais in France, and the Goodwin Sands, and all the 
towns upon that part of the English and French coast. 

Being under sail, directing our course between the north and 
east for the coast of Holland, after two or three days sail we 
arrived in Skevelin? Bay,‘ four miles distant from The Hague, 
where His Majesty then was, and coming to an anchor our boats 
went on shore with a great many earls and lords, which came 
in our ship and other ships for to accompany the King to 
England. 

And while we stayed there several Dutch people, persons of 
quality, came on board to see the ship: but a day or two after 
our arrival it proved bad weather and much wind, so that a 
boat could neither come on board nor go ashore. And in the 
meanwhile, the wind being westerly, all the Parliament’s ships 
that were come into the Downs or were out of harbour upon the 
coast of England, were sent to sea for the conveying of His 
Majesty’s person to England; and many of them brought such 

1 May 3 (see Journal of the Earl of Sandwich, published by the Navy Records 

2 May 11, about 2 of the clock in the afternoon (Sandwich’s Journal). 


® Scheveningen. 
* On May 14 (Sandwich’s Journal). 
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lords and persons of quality whose love did show their willingness 
to accompany him to his crown and kingdom. Who long to 
have him in their sight to express their willingness to have him 
in his own kingdom, thinking his long absence through so many 
of his bloody traitorous enemies the greatest part of their sorrows 
and hoping that he should live to reign there for ever after with 
as much joy and peace as ever did David over the Israelites. 

And at last, the wind ceasing and it proving fine and calm 
weather, we having twenty ships waiting for the conducting of 
him to his crown and Government, His Majesty and two brothers, 
the Duke of York and Duke of Gloucester, came on board of our 
ship, we being Admiral. And all things were ready for his 
acceptance, all the ships being made as fine as possible; our 
ship flying three silk flags, one being the standard of England, 
another having the anchor and cable in it belonging to the Duke 
of York, and the other all red, with sixteen silk ‘‘ penants”’ or 
“streamers ’’ and a silk jack, also a silk “‘ ancient ’’ with nine 
streamers of another sort; and having a cloth of scarlet going 
round about her, and all her round tops “‘ wound ”’ about with 
the same, the ship being as clean washed and scraped as a 
trencher. 

At his first coming to the ship’s side all the men in the ship 
gave a great and loud shout, many of them hurling their caps or 
hats into the sea as a token of their joy to see His Majesty. 
That done, and he coming aboard, we fired above 70 pieces of 
cannon, three times, one after another; and we having made 
an end, then began the Vice-Admiral; and he having fired off 
his cannon which he had mounted, which was about 60 or 64, 
then the Rear-Admiral began, and he fired about 70 guns; but 
in time of war both she and we and the Richard could carry 
80 pieces of ordnance. And all the admirals having fired then 
began all the rest of the fleet to fire, they firing all together, 
which made such a rattling in the sky as though it had been a 
great storm or tempest of thunder and rain. 

His Majesty, having dined on board with his two brothers, 
went ashore again in the afternoon, and we and all the rest of the 
fleet fired as we did before at his coming on board, three rounds, 
which made such a rattling and noise as though two fleets were 
engaged together and firing very fiercely. 

Two days after, all things were prepared for His Majesty 
coming on board for good and all to go for England—and here 
on the other side of the leaf you have the manner of our ship as 
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we lay at anchor in all our bravery to receive His Majesty on 
board in Skevelin Bay in Holland. 

And His Majesty, knowing that all things were ready, came 
on board accompanied to the water-side by many of the chief 
lords in Holland and a guard of soldiers on both sides of the way 
as they came: and when they came to the water-side, there was 
the Lord Montague’s barge, our Admiral, ready to receive him 
in; and many of the country boats were prepared to carry the 
lords and nobles on board, the boats being decked as fine as 
possible with other boats also of soldiers to guard them: and 
when the boats came to the ships the soldiers shot off a volley 
of small shot for a salute, so His Majesty came on board of our 
ship; his brother, James, Duke of York, on board of the Vice- 
Admiral; and the Duke of Gloucester on board of the Rear- 
Admiral; all the ships receiving them with great joy, firing all 
their ordnance three times round as before. And the lords and 
nobles of Holland that accompanied, taking leave of His Majesty 
and the two Dukes, returned on shore again, and the soldiers 
which were in the boats saluted with a volley of small shot, 
which were answered with our great guns. 

And all things being ready we weighed our anchor and set sail 
with joy for England, bringing again with great joy and peace 
those which were before driven out with war and the sword. 

The next day after, His Majesty was pleased to new name some 
of the ships, which he now might call his own without fear, for 
he did not like the names of some of them, wherewith ‘‘ Crumb- 
well ’’ had named them, such as the Naseby, which was our ship 
and so called when Oliver had the best of it at Naseby fight, for 
then she was built ; but His Majesty was pleased to call her the 
Charles, and the Richard he called the James, and also some 
which were called after the names of some towns which ‘‘ Crumb- 
well ’’ had won, or which stood out against the King, and they 
were all named anew, he not well affecting them which were 
traitors to the crown and which had murdered his father. 

Having a fair wind, two days after! we arrived upon the coast 
of England, and coming near Dover, we began to proclaim our 
safe arrival with our cannon roaring in the sky. And the Parlia- 
ment had fitted a “‘ brigitine ’’,? rowing like a galley with twelve 
oars, with galley sails and three small guns of brass over the 
prow, galley fashion, and gilt most bravely with silk colours, 


1 On Friday May 25 about ten oclock in the morning (Sandwich's Journal). 
® brigantine. 
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which met us off the South Foreland and saluted us with three 
small guns, which we answered with one gun: yet His Majesty 
would not go ashore in her, for he went ashore in the General’s 
barge, the same boat he came aboard in. And all the earls and 
lords accompanied him ashore in other boats, whilst all the ships 
rang him a peal with their ordnance, which made the very hills 
and Dover cliffs to sound the echo with the like harmony, as 
though they were all glad to bear him up and have the happiness 
to welcome home the true sovereign, King Charles II, for whom 
the land had so long grieved. 

His Majesty, being landed, was met by his best friend, General 
Monke, and all the chief nobles in the land: and Dover Castle 
saluted with all her cannon, as did all the castles in the Downs, 
making such a thundering that they were heard above forty 
miles in the country. His Majesty, being ashore, was presently 
conducted towards the city of London, guarded by most of the 
nobility of the land, towards his throne and palace, of which he 
had so long been deprived. 

And the same day in the afternoon all the ships returned into 
the Downs ; and two or three days afterwards there was given 
to every man and boy in our ship, now called the Royal Charles, 
a piece of gold of about nine shillings and sixpence value, which 
His Majesty had caused to be given. And about a month after- 
wards we had sent us down from London, every man and boy, a 
month’s pay to all the three Admirals’ ships, which was given us 
gratis by the citizens of London. 

My master in the meanwhile was gone to London to see his 
wife, and the piece of gold I had given to him before he went, for 
I thought tho’ it was given to me and he had no reason to have 
it, yet he would ask it of me; and then I had no more wit but 
to give it him without asking, which made me repent of it after- 
wards ; but it would have been all one, for I should have had as 
much of that as I had of my month’s pay; for I received a 
month’s pay, which was eighteen shillings, when he was in London, 
and I did think that that would prove my own, but my master 
not long after, coming from London, at length asked me for my 
month’s pay, but I would not tell him. I had put the money into 
his chest, all but one sixpence, with which I had bought pears 
or apples or cherries. The next day he began to ask me again 
where it was, but I refused to tell him, and I said to him that he 
had the piece of gold and he might let me have the other, being 
it was given freely to me: but he, not resting contented, takes 
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the key of his chest from me and pulls all his things out of his 
Chest, and at length findeth it: and finding but one sixpence 
wanting, said it was quite enough, and that was all that I had 
of my month’s pay and piece of gold. 

And about a month after, His Highness the Duke of York 
came aboard of us in the Downs, for there were some ships gone 
over upon the coast of Holland to fetch his sister, the Queen of 
Bohemia, for she was desirous to come to see her native country 
and her three brothers now that they were come to their rights ; 
and he (the Duke of York) did intend to meet them (the ships). 

And weighing our anchor, we set sail out of the Downs to go 
and lie at the Buoy of the Gunfleat, which was at the point of a 
sand at the entering in of the Swin or Channel that cometh into 
the mouth of the River of Thames: and there we were to lie 
until the arrival of the ships that were gone for her. And we 
staying there three or four days and they not coming, for the 
wind was contrary, in the meanwhile news came in a small frigate 
to the Duke of York, he being on board of our ship, that his 
brother, the Duke of Gloucester, was dead, which news caused 
presently a great sorrow to the Duke of York and all the rest 
that were with him, and suddenly they all departed with tears 
in their eyes on board of a small ship called the Drake Galley ; 
and she carried them up to Gravesend, and there barges met 
them and carried them in all haste to Whitehall. 

And we, two days after, had orders to come up into the Hope: 
and staying there three or four days, news came of the Queen’s 
arrival; and the next day in the evening came down from 
Whitehall His Majesty and the Duke of York with other lords 
and persons of quality, and coming on board of our ship stayed 
on board all night. And the next morning they went down into 
Lee Road to meet the ships that brought her over ; and meeting 
them about the Buoy of the Nore, they received her on board of 
the barges and pleasure boats and returned again with her: and 
coming by us through the Hope, both we and all the rest of the 
ships that were there saluted them with our cannon; and that 
day they arrived all safe at Whitehall, but with great sorrow for 
the loss of their brother, the Duke of Gloucester. 

So staying about a month longer in the Hope, we had orders 
that we must go up to Chatham with the ship and there lay her 
up in harbour all winter. And weighing our anchor we came into 
Lee Road, and the next day we got up to Chatham; and un- 

1 The Queen of Bohemia was, of course, his aunt. 
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rigging our ship, we moored her at Gillingham for that winter, 
I continuing on board, but my master went up to London. 

And I stayed on board all winter waiting when the ship would 
be paid; and we lived all the while upon “‘ Peter Warron ’’! 
victuals, which were not half so good as those which we had at 
sea, we sometimes getting our bellies full and sometimes empty, 
which made us all a-weary: but there being a great many of 
ships to pay and some of them which were in pay before *‘ Crumb- 
well ’’ died, there was a controversy about paying them, in that 
the King had no reason to pay his (Cromwell’s) debts. 

1661 

And there were also other troubles arising about the Fifth 
Monarchy men, so called, and other disturbances, which put us 
in fear for the ships at Chatham, and we were forced to keep a 
watch very strictly every night. 

And in March orders came down from London that all the 
seamen belonging to our ship should come up to London to be 
paid, and so every man prepared to go to London, some by 
water and some by land ; but I, getting my master’s chest and 
clothes and my own ready, put them into a hoy, which carried 
our men’s chest and clothes up to London, which lived there: 
and I thought it the best way to take my passage in her to 
London, so I and two or three more went on board of the hoy, 
and setting sail that night, the next day we came to Tower Wharf. 

And so I came to my master’s house, finding my master and 
mistress in good health ; and they asked me how I did; and my 
mistress was very glad to see me, as she said, but whether she 
was or not it did not much matter, I not intending to trouble her 
longer than needs must. And two days after, my master and I 
went to receive our wages at Guildhall, for there we were paid, 
I receiving for my twelve months’ pay ten pounds sixteen 
shillings ; and I carried it to my master, and he gave me eighteen 
pence, which I thought was a great deal, yet I thought that but 
a small sum in requital of my piece of gold and month’s pay, yet 
I must be contented, for he that is bound must obey. 

And the next day the captain of the ship and my master, 
having a servant betwixt them, the captain did intend to have 
the most part of his wages, for though he was always counted 
my master’s servant, yet being but a little boy he could not be 
entered on board upon the ship’s account without the captain’s 
consent, by reason that my master had two servants on board 

1 He means “ petty warrant.”’ 
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already : and he not being paid till the day after me, and the 
captain intending to receive his wages, and by reason he was but 
small, my master bade me go to the captain and ask him that 
I might go into the pay office and answer to the said boy’s name 
that he might receive the more wages, being I was grown up toa 
young man’s estate, and I going to the captain and telling him, 
the captain considering, took me along with him. At last the 
said boy was called, to which I made answer and wrote down his 
name instead of my own. And all being done and coming out, 
my master was ready at the gate to meet us, and he going along 
with the captain, they shared the money ; and my master gave 
me a Shilling, and the boy that I answered for sixpence. But the 
poor men that were in the ships when ‘ Crumbwell”’ died 
received no pay for the year 1658, but they gave them tickets for 
their money, but many of them (the tickets) were never paid. 

So I lived a little while at home with my master and mistress, 
and my mistress could not abide to see me stand idle, but set me 
to draw beer and serve her old sort of guests, such as coney skin 
gatherers, and them that carried crates on their backs, and such 
as came out of the country to new provide themselves of suchlike 
ware to carry up and down the country, (who) knowing that there 
was both meat and drink, took up their laying there ; but still 
there would be scolding betwixt my mistress and me. 

And not long after, my father came up to London with some 
neighbours, which were to be touched by the King, they having 
the King’s Evil: and my father coming to see me, he was made 
welcome, but of an ordinary fashion, by reason that my mistress 
and I had had so many fallings out: but I was very glad to see 
him and made him welcome as well as I could ; and so he returned 
to my uncle’s, where he and the rest laid as long as they stayed 
in the city. 


CHAPTER IV 


EXPEDITION AGAINST THE BARBARY PIRATES 

1661 
ND so a little while after, I did intend to go to sea 
without my master, for this was the last voyage that 
I was with my master. Although he was to learn me 
the mariner’s art, he did not strive much to show me 
nor I much to learn, giving myself to learn that which would 
pleasure others, though to myself little or no gain, namely drawing 
and carving toys and fancies, and neglecting that which would 
have done me most good: yet if I had given my mind to have 
learned it of another, my master, I do think, would have been 
.willing to have paid. . But being I had but small learning and could 
not write, having learned to write I thought that enough, having 

nobody that was willing to learn me more. | 
And so I shipped myself in one of His Majesty’s ships which 
was then at Woolwich called the Augustaine, a 
Bezlow ships Flemish-built ship and one which was taken from 
Flemish- the Hollanders in the wars between the English and 
pany 484s Dutch in’ Oliver Cromwell’s time. And here you 
have the fashions of her as you shall have the 
fashions of all the rest that I have been at sea in, for you had the 
fashion of the Royal Charles before, and how many guns and men 
she had when I was in her. And this ship was to go along with 
the fleet which was then fitting to go against Algiers in Barbary, 
that was a pirates’ town, inhabited by Turks and Moors and 
Jews: and they having many ships and having wars with most 
Christian nations, took many merchant ships and made slaves 
of the men, selling them in the market one to another: and 
“* Crumbwell ’’ had peace with them when the King came in, but 
they playing the rogue afterwards, His Majesty was minded to 
bring them into better order or else make war with them. And 
our ship was to carry spare masts for the fleet, and other 

necessaries. 

And in the time of our fitting of our ship and rigging of her, the 
Duke of York had a pleasure boat, which was built at Woolwich : 
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and she being launched, my uncle and aunt and two or three more 
with my father, came down to Woolwich and came aboard the 
pleasure boat to see her; and she being on board of our ship or 
by the ship’s side, they being on board of the pleasure boat, sent 
for me: and I, stepping over the ship’s side, went into the 
pleasure boat and drank with them, telling them that that was 
the ship I was to go to sea in: and so taking my leave of them 
for that time, we parted, and about three or four days afterwards, 
: I went to my uncle’s and gave my father a small 
call token for my mother and some other of my friends : 
it being but small but as much as they could expect 

from me in the condition I was then in, being only an apprentice. 

And so taking my leave of my father, not seeing him for a 
long time afterwards, I departed to my master’s house, and 
shortly after, having my chest and clothes ready, I took my leave 
of my master and mistress and the rest of the household, and 
coming to Blackwall, took a wherry, and so coming to Woolwich, 
came aboard. 

And not long after, all things being ready, we set sail from 
Woolwich, came down below Gravesend, and there came to an 
anchor. And staying there to take in the residue of our pro- 
visions ; that being done, we had orders to sail into the Downs 
to the rest of the fleet. And weighing our anchors we set sail 
towards the Downs, having in our ship four score men and 
twenty-four pieces of ordnance: and coming down to the buoy 
of the Red Sands, there we stayed for a wind to carry us over the 
flats. And two or three days afterwards, having a fair wind, we 
came over the flats and through Margate Road and about the 
North Foreland, and so into the Downs: and there we found the 
ship called the Royal James, and in her the Lord 
ecue Mon- Montague, who was in the Royal Charles before ; 
Admiralin and he was to go Admiral. And (we found) the 
Seat al Swiftsure, which was Vice-Admiral, and the Mary, 

which was Rear-Admiral, formerly in ‘ Crumb- 
well’s ’’ time called the Speaker, and about fourteen ships more. 

.And being all ready and staying for a fair wind to carry us 
away, about two or three days afterwards, a fair wind coming, 
our Admiral loosed his fore topsail and fired a gun as a sign to 
sail: and weighing our anchors and setting sail out of the Downs 
in June 16611 we steered our course between the west and south 
for Cape St. Vincent or the Southward Cape, which is the southern- 

1 Wednesday June 19 (see Journal of Earl of Sandwich). 
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most part of Europe, and it lieth in the King of ‘‘ Portingall’s ”’ 
dominion, being the southernmost land of “ Portingall ’’. 

And the next day after we were departed from the Downs, all 
The fleet put the ships were put to short allowance of victuals, by 
on short reason that we could not have it when we wanted 
allowance. = it, and we were going where provisions are scarce, 
and we could not have it from England when we stood in need of 
it: so that which two had before must now serve three, and 
many times came short of that, for our steward would oftentimes 
pinch something out of our ‘lowance, and we had but 14 ounces 
to the pound, the other two being allowed to the purser of the 
ship for scraping of the cheese and butter and dust in the bread ; 
yet it was always served out to us without scraping, the foul and 
the clean together, and the rotten with the sound, and mouldy 
and stinking and all together, and we had Hobson’s choice, that 
or none, and the purser alleged that the waste was in the bread 
and butter and cheese, and that it would not hold out the same 
weight (as) he had received it at. And so amongst them the 
poor seamen must suffer for it, going with many a hungry belly 
and a thirsty stomach. 

And having a fair wind the first land that we saw after our 
departure out of the sight of England was the Burlinges, two or 
three rocky islands upon the coast of ‘‘ Portingall ’’ to the north- 
ward of the rock of ‘‘ Lisborne ’’.1 And about ten days after our 
departure out of England, we had the sight of Cape St. Vincent :? 
and having passed by it we directed our course for the straits’ 
mouth, easterly ; and the first land we saw afterward was Cape 
Sprat,? it being the westernmost part of Barbary, or that part 
of the world which is called “* Afriaca ’’, and just upon the entering 
in of the straits’ mouth or Mediterranean Sea, the other side 
being the Spanish shore. 

And going along a little further into the strait between Barbary 
and Spain, on the Barbary shore standeth a town called 
““ Tangere ’’, which was then inhabited by the ‘' Portingalls’’, 
but they had not anything of their own without the walls, no 
further than their cannon would reach, which stood upon the 
walls, for the country inhabitants, which were Moors and 
heathens, were their professed enemies, not enduring any 
Christian nation, for they will not suffer any Christian to come 
amongst them if they can help it. 

And having sailed through the straits mouth, our course was 

2 On June 29. * On Monday July 1 (Sandwich’s Journal). ® Spartel. 
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next more northerly for ‘‘ Malego’’, about eighteen leagues 
within the straits. And arriving there we came to an anchor :! 
Watering the and sending our boats ashore to the Governor to 
ships at know whether we might have the liberty to water 
Malaga. our ships, it was granted. And one day, I being in 
the boat to help to fetch water, after we had laden the boat, we 
had a little time and liberty to go to the town. And coming 
thither, we went into a Spanish house to drink some wine or 
“ sack ’’, and stayed so long till some of our company were almost 
drunk: for we had it cheap enough, giving but threepence 
halfpenny and a groat for a quart of good “‘ Malego sack ’’. And 
I for my part drank very heartily, for it was very sweet and good, 
and I was not used to drink such every day ; and at last my head 
began to turn round, for it was got into my head before I was 
aware ; but still I was a great deal better than some of them 
were. 

And we bought some wine to carry aboard with us; and so 
having made an end, we came to our boat: we had left one in 
her to look after her that nobody should steal anything out of 
her, for the poorer sort of Spaniards are very much given to 
stealing anything that they can from strangers: so giving him 
some of our wine to drink, we came aboard. 

And two days afterward,* having watered our ships and having 
all things ready to sail, we being ready for a fair wind and it 
coming, our Admiral loosed his fore topsail and fired a gun, as a 
sign to weigh our anchors; and so all the fleet weighed their 
anchors and set sail from ‘‘ Malego”’ in Spain, which lieth a 
little within the mouth of the Mediterranean Sea and is governed 
by a Governor under the King of Spain, and is a great place of 
trade with the English and Dutch and other northern nations, 
by reason of the abundance of good wine which it produceth, 
being called ‘‘ Malego sack ’’, which is much of it transported 
into England and Holland. 

And there are other commodities, as some figs and raisins, and 
recent your Spanish flag brooms, and some other small 
modities of commodities, but wine being the chief: and it 

produceth fruit, (such) as oranges and lemons and 
figs and almonds and pomegranates and “ pum-sitorns ’’,? and 
apricots, and suchlike fruits. And of roots there being onions 
(which are) very plentiful. 


2 About noon on July 4 (Sandwich’s Journal). 
® Sunday July 7 (Sandwich’s Journal). ® citrons ? 
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The people are in religion all Papists, none of them affecting a 
Protestant but from the teeth outward ; and many of them will 
kill a Protestant for a very small affront, and if they can but 
get into the church before they are taken after they have done 
it, there they are safe, no law that they have can do anything to 
them as long as they there abide—and many of them are very 
uncivil to a Protestant nation. Here are always resident two 
or three English merchants as factors for those in England 
for sending of goods into England, or disposing of them which 
they receive out of England. 

Provisions are something dear at this place. A man cannot 
dine well under half a dollar or half a crown, their bread being 
very good but very dear. They have fish pretty plentiful here, 
which they catch in boats a little without the Road and not far 
distant. 

Being under sail and having a fair wind, we directed our course 
for the Barbary shore and the piratical town of Argeire.1 And 
the wind continuing fair two or three days, then a strong 
“ Levant ”’ or E.S.E. wind came, which was just against us, and 
we turning to windward two or three days, but the wind blowing 
so hard, we could do no good of it: and the wind continuing, 
and we standing over for the Spanish shore, at last we bore up 
and knowing that “‘ Aligant ’’? was to leeward of us, we steered 
away for that place: and at last we came into sight of it, and 
coming into the Road, we came to an anchor.? 

And the next day we sent our boats on shore in the Bay to 
fetch more water. And one day I went ashore, and walking a 
little way from the seaside, we came amongst the Spaniard’s 
vineyards, where there was much grapes growing: and we began 
to pluck and eat our hats full without inquiring whose they were 
or asking any leave, for we saw nobody. And as we were very 
busy amongst the grapes, there came two or three Spaniards with 
guns and rapiers; and coming to us, made as though they were 
very angry, speaking as though they were ready to beat us: but 
we, not understanding them, having got our hats full, came 
away. 

And two or three days afterward we took into our ship 100 butts 
or six pipes of ‘‘ befraiage ’’* wine for the fleet, for our beer being 
almost done, we must now drink “ befraiage ’’, which is a drink 
made of wine and water ; and sometimes the wine is as sour as 


1 Algiers. ® Alicante. ? On July 11 (Sandwich’s Journal). 
« This seems to show the origin of the English word ‘‘ beverage.’ 
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any vinegar, and we must drink that or nothing, and the weather 
so hot that it causes us to be many times very dry; yet His 
Majesty allows in his ships “‘ befraiage ’’ wine, that one butt will 
but make four or five butts of water into “ befraiage ’’ ; but our 
purser buys that which will make fourteen to one, having that a 
great deal cheaper, which is as sour as any vinegar; and (he) 
never buyeth that which His Majesty alloweth, but always 
buyeth the worst and putteth the rest of the money into his own 
pocket : and if a poor seaman do but speak, then is he in danger 
of being beaten, for the purser and captain holding together and 
sharing all the gains that cometh that way, a poor man must not 
be heard to speak for that which is his right. 

And now we were pinched both of victuals and drink, eating 
always salt beef and pork, which many times has lain in salt one 
year or two, and drinking the sour “ befraiage’’, which many 
times in hot weather bringeth a man to the “ flukes ’’,1 and many 
die of that disease in hot countries; yet every two months we 
had paid to us for our going to short allowance every man two 
dollars, which did help us sometimes to our bellyful of good wine 
and victuals when we came where we could buy it. 

And having all things ready and staying but for a fair wind, 
at length a fair wind coming, our Admiral loosed his fore topsail 
and fired a gun as a sign to weigh our anchors and set sail: and 
so weighing our anchors we set sail from ‘‘Aligant ’’ in Spaine,? 
which place lieth in the Mediterranean Sea on the Spanish shore, 
and is governed by a Governor under the King of Spain; and 
lieth under a good and wholesome climate and aboundeth with 
the best and most red wines of any place in those parts, and is 
situate in this manner as you see on the other side of the leaf, 
and is a place of good trade with the English and Dutch and 
French and other nations for wines and raisins, which it produceth 

plentiful, and other fruits, as figs and almonds, 
baa haar ig oranges and lemons, and ‘‘ pumgarnetes’”’ and 

‘“‘pum-sitornes’’, and all manner of roots, and 
very good earthenware, being glazed over with glazing that 
shineth like gold. There is excellent good soap made here, and 
it is reasonably cheap. 

The people are of a fair and good complexion, and their younger 
sort beautiful ; but the old sort, especially women, are most 
deformed and withered: they are Papists in general, and their 
men keep their wives in much subjection, many of them not 

1 flux. ® On July 23 (Sandwich’s Journal). 
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allowing their wives to have the least recreation abroad, being 

very jealous over them: and their men are also 
ke Beanie: very proud, and if it be a man that is not worth a 

groat and with hardly victuals to put in his belly, 
yet will he have a sword by his side and a cloak upon his back, 
though it have a hundred patches on it, it being the Spanish 
fashion to go so in all places where you come. And they will 
walk as stately, holding up their heads as though they were worth 
thousands a year, when all the clothes they have upon their 
backs are not worth five shillings money. In England one would 
scorn to take up such off a dunghill. 

Here is an English ‘‘ Councaille ’’! for the English affairs, and 
two or three English merchants more, which live here as factors 
for the sending of goods into England and receiving the like from 
there for the good of the English trade. 

So we being under sail we again directed our course, which was 
southerly, for ‘‘ Argere ’’* in Barbary, and having a fair wind, it 
did not continue long before another Levant came, which blew 

very hard, which made us to say that their witches 
The witches and soothsayers, they knew of their evil spirits of 


sayers of our coming, which made them cause the winds to 
Sincte , __ Dlow so hard against us: for we have heard that 


foul wind, § their conjurers will tell them when their ships go 
out to sea when they shall meet with any ships and 
when they shall take any prizes, but how true it is I cannot tell. 
But the wind continuing and blowing hard, and our ship being 
a bad sailer and could not turn to windward as well as the other 
frigates, our Admiral sent a frigate, called the Newcastle, to us 
for to tow us and help us forward: but we being a great deal to 
leeward, having seen the land near “‘ Argere’’ the day before, 
and the fleet a great way ahead of us, they got in a day? before 
us to “* Argere ’’. 
But the next day following we arrived safe in the Bay of 
“" Argere ’’, and coming to an anchor sent our boat aboard of our 
Admiral, he having sent to the King of ‘‘ Argere”’ to know 
whether he would submit and grant the Articles which His 
Majesty the King of England had sent to him, and that if he 
would not, that he had a commission to make war upon him ; 
the King of “‘ Argere’’, not liking the matter which was in the 
Articles, thought that and if he did grant them he could not take 
so many prizes as he did, or rove to and again, having war with 
2 Consul. ® Algiers. ’ On Monday July 29 (Sandwich’s Journal). 
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most Christian nations by sea but the English, (and also he many 
times made prizes of English ships), merchants which traded with 
Spaine or “ Portingall’’ which were many times freighted with 
Spanish or ‘‘ Portingall’s ’’ merchants goods, and also Italian and 
Jews’ goods ; and if they, (the Moors), met with these ships then 
were they good prizes for them: and that if they would keep the 
peace with England that then they must make all good which 
they had taken at any time since there was peace, and were not 
to meddle with any ship that carried English colours, but they 
knowing that other nations would carry English colours many 
times to save themselves from danger of the Turks, the Dutch and 
the French and many others would have that trick to save them- 
selves out of their hands, he considered that the Articles were 
more than he was willing to grant to anyone. 

But sending no answer, and having two or three days to 
consider of it, in the meanwhile he provided all his castles and 
forts with powder and shot: and the town being very strong 
and having gotten all their ships into the ‘“‘ Moulde ’’, and having 

made a bar of masts and yards swimming upon the 
Aloe of , Water without them, so that none could come at 
tothe British them; the third day after we came in, having all 
orthease things ready, they began to fire their cannon at us 
balls. out of all their forts and castles, fighting very 

stoutly, for they had but small opposition from us, 
our ships being at an anchor too far distant from the town unless 
it were two or three. 

But they killing some few of our men and it being no wind and 
The British dUite calm, we were forced to ‘‘ warpe’’ and haul 
fleet haul out from without the reach of their guns, for the shot 
Oh FANE? had shattered our rigging very much, but them 
ships which were next to the shore had the least damage, for the 
Turks’ castles, which stood upon the hill on the back side of the 
town, fired at all our Admirals, which rode without all, the shot 
flying over them that rode near the shore ; but none of the ships 
had any great harm.? 

And being hauled off, we rode there about a week or ten days 
to see if any of their ships, which were out at sea, would come in, 

1 The following is the account in Lord Sandwich’s Journal :—" July 31. 
Immediately after dinner this day the forts and castles of the town began to 
play upon us; whereupon we resolved upon a sudden to veer in a cable or two 
nearer them and fire our broadsides, which we did for 2 or 3 hours; and then 
finding the waste of our powder and shot to little purpose, we thought best to 


warp off out of shot. ... Their shot did some hurt to the masts and rigging of 
many ships.” 
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that we might make them prizes if we could take them, for then 
was the peace broken. 

And in the meanwhile we learned that there were two or three 
Christian slaves, which had made their escapes from their guardian 
or master and swam on board of us in the night, some of them 
having been slaves thirty years, and were now with great joy at 
their liberty and freedom. 

And so staying to look for the ships, but there came none, all 
the ships sent their boats on board of us for their spare topmasts 
The useof 2d other trade, which they had brought on board 
the ‘‘ Augus- of us the day before they fought, for our ship was 
seine: not allotted to fight, but was only to go along with 
the fleet as one to carry all necessaries for them (which) they 
could not carry conveniently themselves, having for them spare 
masts, which we brought out of England, and “‘ befraiage ’’ wines, 
and suchlike: and they brought all their lumberment to us, 
intending to make a great fight of it, but it proved otherwise, 
they doing but little harm to the Turks. 

So every ship fetching their part of ‘‘ befraiage ’’ wine from 
us, and a Council of War being called,! we all had orders to sail. 
The greatest part of the fleet was to stay in the Straits under our 
Vice-Admiral Lawson; and all the rest to go along with our 
Admiral, for he was then bound to “‘ Lisborne ’’ in ‘“‘ Portangalle ’’. 

And here I thought it good to describe to you the nature and 
manner of this place, which lieth in this manner as 
you see in Barbary in the latitude of 36° 40’ N, and 
is one of the greatest enemies of all Christian nations 
in the whole world, it being a place of pirates, having many ships 
which rove up and down in the sea making prizes of all they can 
take, and making slaves of many a poor Christian, bringing them 
into their markets and selling them one to another like so many 
sheep. 

The town is very populous and of great strength and well 
fortified, them fearing little the efforts of any other nation against 
it. It is inhabited mostly by Moors, only Turks being masters 
and Governors over all, keeping the Moors under: being of the 
mie same religion, all Mahometans, they keep a strict 
Mahometans WoOrship of services in their churches, it being death 
and their for any Christian to enter into the church in the 
er time of their service. They will not confess any 
Christ the Son of God at all, nor that there is any, yet they will 

2 On August 5 (Sandwich’s Journal). 


Account of 
Algiers. 
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acknowledge God, and they say Mohomet is his great prophet, 
whom they trust will pull them up to Heaven by the small lock 
of hair which they wear upon the crown of their heads, shaving 
all the rest off. They love the English better than they do the 
Papists, for they say they do worship no wooden images as the 
Papists do. There are many Jews living there. 

It yieldeth little commodities for traffic, yet the country is 
wieeenie good and fruitful in provisions, for you may buy a 
modities of hundredweight of good figs for six shillings halfpenny 
Algiers. English money. They have plenty of oranges and 
lemons and ‘‘ pumgarnates ”’ and some dates and plenty of roots, 
and plenty of beef and mutton and “ cabereto’’.4 There is here 
always in peace an English consul for the English affairs. 

Being under sail we parted from the rest of the fleet, for it 
was our turn to go along with our Admiral to put out our masts 
at ‘ Lisborne ’’, which we took in at Woolwich. And the rest 
of the ships, they had orders to take all Turks of ‘“ Argeire ’’ that 
they could meet ‘‘ with-alle ’’, and also to convoy our merchants’ 
ships from one place to another to secure them from the Turks 
in the Straits.® 

And so directing our course for the Straits’ mouth, but many 
times we had cross winds, and our ship sailing very badly, our 
Rear-Admiral in the ship called Mary did tow us and help us 
forward ; but cross winds continued a long time. 

And one day there came two dolphins about our ship, keeping 
company with the ship, and in the evening one of our men struck 
one of them with a “ fisgige ’’, and here you have the true fashion 
or picture of a dolphin and a flying fish, on which the dolphin 
doth prey for his food many times. 

And coming within ten leagues of the Straits’ mouth and not 
above eight leagues from ‘‘ Malego ’’, and having cross winds and 
wanting water, we touched at a point of land on the Spanish 
shore, called ‘‘ Bugrow’”’ Point :* and there taking in some water, 
our Admiral and Rear-Admiral being ready before us, and 
having a fair wind, departed from us and left us, and one small 
frigate with a small “ pinke’’, which was the Consul’s of 

2 goat’s-flesh. 

* The entry in Lord Sandwich’s Journal runs as follows :—‘ August 8. 
Thursday—Wind N.E. The whole fleet sailed out of Algier Bay. I with the 
Mary, Montagu, Hampshire and Colchester, the Augustine and four ketches 
sailed for Lisbon, Sir John Lawson stayed plying before Algiers with the Swift- 
suve, Crown, Portland, Fairfax, Yarmouth, Nonsuch, Assurance, Newcastle, Gift, 


Greyhound and Hawk, ketch.”’ 
* August 19 came to anchor in Fuengirola Bay (Sandwich’s Journal). 
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“‘ Argeire ’’ or English agent’s, which resided there before the 
peace was broken.? 

And staying two or three days to provide ourselves with water, 
and being ready and having a fair wind, we weighed our anchors 
and set sail. But the fair wind continuing not long but a foul one 
coming again, and we being just at the straits’ mouth, and the 
wind blowing just in our teeth, we could not get through, and 
bearing into the Bay on the back side of ‘‘ Gebletore ’’,2 we came 
to an anchor with the small frigate in our company called the 
Colchester, and the English consul’s ‘‘ pinke’’: but our Admiral 
and the rest of the ships that left us, were gotten through the 
Straits’ mouth, for the wind most commonly bloweth right in or 
right out, and a strong current always running, in that no ship 
can come out with a westerly wind. 

So we, coming to an anchor in nine “ fadom ’’® water, and it 
blowing pretty hard, before we could veer cable enough to bring 
our ship up, we were driven into eighty “ fadom’”’ water; and 
The “ Augus- “¢ veered two cables out before our ship would 
taine *’ loses Tide. And so riding a day or two and it proving 
ananchor calm, we were in good hopes of a fair wind, and 

6 at , ; ‘ 

Gibraltar. preparing to weigh our anchor, and the cable being 

brought to the capstan, we heaved in one cable and 
about five or six ‘‘ fadom ”’ of the other, but could heave no more 
of it in: and we prepared all the ways that we could invent to 
weigh our anchor, but could not, and the other ships’ men came 
to help us, but we could not do it. And judging that it might 
be foul or hooked in some rock or else some old wreck, for 
formerly there had been some ships cast away there, and so 
concluding that we could not weigh the anchor, and a fair 
wind coming, we cut our cable and so lost a whole cable and 
anchor. 

And so setting sail we came through the Straits’ mouth, and 
steered our course westerly for Cape St. Vincent, but the wind 
not permitting us to see it, by reason it afterwards proved much 
westerly, and we were driven a good way to the southward; and 
so we steered our course for ‘“‘ Lisborne”’. And having much 
cross winds and our water growing short, and being at short 
allowance of victuals all the while, we were now forced to go to 

1 ** August 21. Wednesday. In the afternoon I set sail bound for Tetuan 
with the three other great ships and the man-of-war ketches, leaving the 
Colchester and Augustine to convoy to Lisbon two small merchant pinks and our 


own small ketches ’’ (Lord Sandwich’s Journal). 
4 Gibraltar. * fathom. | 
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one quart of ‘‘ befraiage ’’ to one man a day, which “ befraiage ”’ 
was made of sour wine and stinking water, which was very hard 
with us: and the weather being hot and always eating salt 
Thehard-  Victuals, I could not get my belly full, which made 
ships of a me often repent of my going to sea, remembering 
, Sallor’s life. what pleasures those had in England who had their 
belly full of good victuals and drink, though they worked never 
so hard for it. And I was always thinking that beggars had a far 
better life of it and lived better than I did, for they seldom missed 
of their bellies full of better victuals than we could get: and also 
at night to lie quiet and out of danger in a good barn full of straw, 
nobody disturbing them, and might lie as long as they pleased : 
but it was quite contrary with us, for we seldom in a month got 
our bellyful of victuals, and that of such salt as many beggars 
would think scorn to eat; and at night when we went to take 
our rest, we were not to lie still above four hours; and many 
times when it blew hard were not sure to lie one hour, yea, often 
(we) were called up before we had slept half an hour and forced 
to go up into the maintop or foretop to take in our topsails, half 
awake and half asleep, with one shoe on and the other off, not 
having time to put it on: always sleeping in our clothes for 
readiness ; and in stormy weather, when the ship rolled and 
tumbled as though some great millstone were rolling up one hill 
and down another, we had much ado to hold ourselves fast by 
the small ropes from falling by the board; and being gotten up 
into the tops, there we must haul and pull to make fast the sail, 
seeing nothing but air above us and water beneath us, and that 
so raging as though every wave would make a grave for us: and 
many times in nights so dark that we could not see one another, 
and blowing so hard that we could not hear one another speak, 
being close to one another; and thundering and lightening as 
though Heaven and earth would come together, it being usual 
in those countries, with showers of rain so hard that it will 
wet a man ‘‘ dunge wet”’ before he can go the length of the 
ship. 
Neither are ships and we poor seamen out of great danger of 
our lives in calms and fairest weather, for the least 
fl Nona ay fire may set a ship on fire, many ships having been 
urnt by some careless man in smoking a pipe of 
tobacco ; and in carelessless of the cook in not putting the fire 
well out at night ; and of burning of a candle in a man’s cabin, 
he falling asleep and forgetting to put it out; and by burning 
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of brandy and other strong liquors; and in many other ways a 
ship is set alight, and when they are on fire, it is a hundred to one 
if that you put it out, everything being so pitchy and tarry that 
the least fire setteth it all in a flame; and also there is great 
danger of the powder, for the least spark with a hammer or any- 
thing else in the room where it is, or the snuff of a candle causeth 
all to be turned into a blast, and in a moment no hopes of 
any person’s lives being saved from death in the twinkling of 
an eye. 

And also many times a ship springeth a leak, so that all the 
pumps and inventions that they can make cannot keep her free 
from imminent danger. So that a man many times seeth death 
approaching on him as though one were going to suffer death for 
some foul fact committed. So that I always said how happy 
were those men above us that lived at home in England and had 
the pleasures of the world to walk when and where they pleased ; 
and all things at their wills, eating and drinking of the best, 
whilst we were suffering all manner of misery and extremities 
and only to keep them safe at home from foreign invasions and 
enemies. 

Yea, I always knew that the worst of prentices did live a far 
better life than I did, for they had Sundays and other holy days 
to rest upon and take their pleasures; but all days were alike 
to us, and many times it fell out that we had more work on a 
Sabbath day than we had on other days; and the hardships I 
endured made me think many times that I had better to have 
taken any other employment upon me than have come to 
sea; but I had always a mind to see strange countries and 
fashions, which made me bear these extremities with the more. 
patience. 

But still we had cross winds, and at last, it proving calm, and 
a fair wind springing up in the south west, we steered our course 
for ‘“‘ Lisborne’’. And after five or six days’ sail we had the sight 
of the Rock of ‘‘ Lisborne ’’, which is a high land a little to the 
northward of the river of ‘‘ Lisborne’’. And coming into the 
sight of the entering in of the river, and it being almost night, 
and the two ships that were with us being a good way ahead of 
us, for they sailed better than we did, (they) got into the river 
that night : but we being behind and it being almost night and 
almost dark, we durst not venture into the river that night, by 
reason of the sand which lay in the river’s mouth, and so we 
intended to lie by that night and go in the next morning: but 
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in the night we were driven into great danger, for we almost ran 
mite upon the said sands, hearing the sea roaring upon 
taine’? in. them as though it were a great noise of thunder, 
trouble off and the waves bashing upon them with such force 

; that would have split the strongest ship in the 
world in pieces in a moment. 

By God’s help we got clear of them, and before morning we 
were driven to the northward of the river’s mouth, so that we 
could not get in the next day: and the wind blowing hard at the 
S.S.W., we were driven as far as the “‘ Borlinges ”’ to the north- 
ward: and having bad weather and much wind, we sprung our 
mainmast, so that we were forced to get our main topmast down 
upon deck: and the wind and weather holding so two or three” 
days, so that the ships which were in our company got in a week 
before us. 

At last, the storm ceasing, and a fair wind coming, on the 
Sunday following, which was eight days, we arrived safe in the 
port of ‘‘ Lisborne ’’; and coming there we found our Admiral, 
the Royal James, and the Mary, Rear-Admiral, and the rest of 
our ships. Our admiral was staying to have a new mainmast, 
and they were riding in the Bay of Weres, but we went up above 
‘* Bellile ’’ Castle to put out our masts, that we had brought out 
of England for the fleet. And putting them into the King of 

“ Portangalle’s ’’ mast yard, that being done we 
The |e eus went up to the city with our ship and hauled her 
ashore, new- ashore at high water at the graving place by St. 
graved and = Polves Church, for to new grave and tallow her. 

And that being done, we took into our ship thirty 
men more and six more guns, and provisions. 

And our Admiral and Rear-Admiral, having all things ready, 
departed from Lisbon and set sail for ‘‘ Tangeire ’’ ; but we were 
not ready so soon, and staying a week along, I had that oppor- 
tunity to go on shore to look about me and see the city, which 
is great and populous, and the ‘‘ meteropelas”’ of all Portingalle, 
where the Kings and Queens have their residence: and it isa 
place of great trade, by reason of their great fleet that cometh 
yearly from Brazil with sugar and ‘‘ tobakoe ” and Brazil wood, 
and other commodities, for the King of ‘‘ Portangalle’’ hath a 
great deal of that country, and will not suffer any other nation 
to go thither without his license, but they have great trade 
amongst themselves; and also they have had several places in 
the East Indies, but have small trade there since the Fleming, 
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who hath all the best trade in all the East Indies, hath taken 
many places from them. 

And also this place yieldeth commodities such as good oil and 
salt, with indifferent good wine, with the best oranges and lemons 
that are in all “ Portangall ’’, with “ pom-sitornes ”’ and pome- 
granates and all manner of roots and some other small 
commodities. 

The inhabitants are Papists, not loving a Protestant very 
er well, but indifferent good of nature, and are black 
tants of of complexion, and their womenkind are very fair 
ed agli and handsome and having very pretty children. 

y And also there are in this city many courtesans, 
many of them both young and handsome, who will call any 
Englishman or strangers as they walk the streets, and will ask 
them in as good English as they can speak whether they will come 
in and drink the wine and take a bit to stay their longing ; sitting 
and looking out of their windows upon who passeth by, and they 
are decked very handsome in apparel and “‘ gorny ”’ in their hair, 
finely dressed with ribbons and open sleeves and buttoned jackets, 
their shifts being as large as half-shirts in England, very neat 
and handsome. 

But the men that are married are given much to jealousy, and 
will not permit any stranger to come where their wives are, 
much less to see them, but will keep them out of sight as much as 
possibly they can, not suffering them to go to fairs and markets 
as they do in England ; but will go themselves and buy what is 
to be bought, such as provisions and other necessaries. But 
they allow brothel-houses, and will give their sons money or 
leave to go to them sooner than to the tavern, for they say ‘‘ Let 
them be drunk and they are apt to all manner of vice,’’ for you 
shall seldom see any of them drunk. But their daughters they 
keep always at home under their mother’s custody, not suffering 
them to go when and where they please at the beck of their 
sweethearts, which is too common a use with us in England, and 
to the undoing of many a good man’s son or daughter. They 
seldom go anywhere but to the church or sometimes to take the 
fresh air with their parents or other overseers: and all their 
women, both married and unmarried, go with a black veil over 
their heads and reaching down to their legs, all being covered 
except their eyes. 

But there are many here that are well brought up, and when | 
their parents die, not having wherewithal to maintain their 
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bringing up and use, by reason of debt, and for want of their 
parents to provide for them, and not being brought up to work, 
as many Englishmen do in bringing up their children in a higher 
manner than they can always maintain, and so many times are 
forced to turn free booters, if only to maintain themselves, 
thinking that easier for their bodies than to get their living with 
working, but never considering their poor souls, how they run 
daily into the mouth of eternal pain, and more. 

Their city buildings are very spacious, especially their churches 
and monasteries, outpassing many in England, also their King’s 
palace is a very fine house. 

So at last we, having all things ready, came a little way down 
from the city of ‘‘ Bellile ’’:! and staying there two or three days 
The King I going ashore one day at Bellile, and that day the 
of Portugal’s King of Portangalle and most of his nobles having 
she pe come thither to bait some bulls, I had the oppor- 

: tunity to see them. And at his coming they went 
to Mass in the great church, and I, minded to see fashions, 
followed them into the church ; and hearing all manner of music, 
I began to look about me, and at a little distance before the high 
altar I saw the King down upon his knees, and the rest, with the 
King’s brother, with some certain friars administering some 
orations? before them with many candles burning before them. 

And that being done, they all came out and mounted themselves 
all upon very good horses, and riding into a great place that was 
walled about with a strong wall, at one corner of the wall in a 
close place were put four great bulls, and the manner of the 
baiting of them was thus— 

At first letting one of them out into the wide yard loose, then 
two of the King’s nobles on horseback, having each of them 
several small darts, and riding after the bull, each of them heaved 
as many of them into him as they pleased ; and the darts sticking 
in him he runneth up and down roaring, all bloody. And having 
darted him as long as they please, then they each of them draw 
out their swords and give him many slashes and cuts up and 
down his body to see who could cut him in the deepest ; and 
whosoever of all the beholders will venture in and take hold of 
him and make him fall down, he must have him as his own, 
which is an easy thing to do, for he is ready to fall down dead 
with their manner of baiting him ; and some of our men did the 
same, and got one of them. 

1 Belem. * orisons. 
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And having killed two of them in this manner, and the third 
being let loose, the King and one of his nobles being minded to 
try their valour in killing of the poor bull, the bull being a little 
more wild than the rest, and they beginning to dart him, he began 
to run as though he were mad amongst them, and came so near 
the King that he caught his horn under his breeches and had 
like to have unhorsed him ; and all his nobles seeing, riding in 
all haste with their drawn swords, fell upon the poor bull and cut 
him to death immediately, he having put their King in danger. 

And so they brought out the fourth and baited him as they 
did the first, which was but small sport in my judgment, and more 
like butchering ; and all being done, we came on board. Two 
days after, we weighed our anchors and set sail for ‘‘ Tangeire ’’, 
having in our company a small English ship bound for “‘ Cales ”’ 
in Spain. 

So steering our course for Cape St. Vincent, in about nine days 
sail we arrived there, and finding there our Admiral with some 
other of our ships, we came to an anchor. And there our Admiral 
waited for ships out of England, which were to bring soldiers to 
come to garrison it, for it was to be surrendered up to the English 
in the Articles, which were then about the marriage of our King 
with the King of ‘ Portangalle’s ”’ sister. 

And in the meanwhile the merchant ships, which 
The 78% were all laden at ‘‘Malego” and “ Alicant”, 
eonvoysthe coming through the straits’ mouth and coming 
an into ‘‘ Tangere’’ Road, being bound for England, 
wine ships as wanted a convoy to secure them from the Turks, 
iar ae cape so our Admiral commanded us to convoy them as 
far as the Northward Cape or “Cape Finistere ”’ 

towards England. | 

So having a fair wind we set sail from ‘“‘ Tangere”’ again, 
steering our course for Cape St. Vincent; and coming there, 
we gave chase to a ship, taking her to be a Turk; but coming 
up with her, she was a Hamburger. 

Then steering our course more northerly and many times 
having a cross wind, at last we came into the latitude of the 
Northward Cape in 43 degrees north: and judging that the 
greatest of the danger was over from the Turks, we took our 
leave of our merchant ships and directed our course again for 
“ Tangere’’. And the wind being fairer for us than for them 
that were bound for England, the night (on) which we left them 
we had very much wind, and in bearing of sail, we in the night 
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again sprung our mainmast and cracked him under the deck, so 
that we could not bear sail: but the wind being fair, we made 
what haste we could to fish and mend our mast. 

And in two days time we had the sight of the Southern Cape: 
and steering along by it, near three days more afterward, we had 
the sight of Cape ‘‘ Sprate’”’, which is about four leagues from 
‘“‘Tangere’’. And it being night before we came up with it, in 
the night there came a ship up with us, which had seen us before 
it was dark, which we judged was a Turk, and taking us for some 
merchantman, intended to see what we were: but as soon as we 
saw her, calling all hands up on deck and making a great noise, 
they, hearing us, made all the haste they could from us, taking 
us to be some man-of-war. 

And so steering that night into ‘“‘ Tangere ’’ Road, we came to 
an anchor amongst the rest of the ships ; and our Admiral being 
there and waiting for the ships out of England ; but staying and 
none coming, we all wanted wood to burn. And one Master 
‘** Brokes ’’, who was master under the Admiral in 
the Royal James, (although) he could not speak the 
allowedto | Moors’ language, he went on shore with a flag of 
totaal the truce, which was all white and in token of peace, 

and he desired them to let the Englishmen come on 
shore and cut some wood to burn; which was granted, and two 
days time to cut it in, but no longer ; for the town of ‘‘ Tangere ”’ 
could not help us with anything, having wars with the said 

Moors, and not long before had had a skirmish with 
Bone account them and were put to the worst of it, having lost in 

the fight most of the chief soldiers of the town ; and 
the firewood that they burnt they had brought from the other 
side of the Strait which is in Spaine, and was sold to them by 
measure: and the English are forced to buy it in the same 
manner, now we have the town. 

So all the ships’ boats going on shore, I was one in our boat. 
And so we cut wood all the day in the bottom of the Bay; and 
as we cut it, the boats came and carried it on board, the wood 
being a kind of wild box-tree. 

And the country people coming down to look upon us and 
bringing with them to sell some sheep and hens, and small 
cheeses, about two pounds in a cheese, and that so salt as though 
it had lain in pickle one year, and suchlike merchandise, which 
they could drive or carry with them, for there was no town near 
in many miles, the people living in tents and removing when and 
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where they please, for they are many times at war one with 
another up in the country. 

And their men, most of them, are very well mounted on 
Barbary horses, which are the best in the world for swiftness. 
The men going in habit in thin woollen cloth of a whitish colour 
made in loose bodied coats and long breeches; many of them 
wearing a kind of mantle of the same colour, with a light blue or 
green silk sash about their middle, with a ‘‘ turbite’”’ or a little 
fine knit cap upon their heads, which are the finest knit caps of 
that sort in all the world, and are dyed into a fine scarlet dye 
and as thick as any cloth: and upon their feet a coarse kind of 
shoe, and spurs of three inches long; and their weapons are a 
lance and a large kind of cutlass or hanger ; but with the lance 
they will ride at full speed and heave it forward as they ride, and 
catch it in their hands again before it can fall to the ground, they 
riding with such speed and swiftness: and they will in their full 
speed, as they ride very swiftly, with one small check of their 
bridle, stop their horses at once and go about the other way as 
swift again. 

And so having done our business, we came on board: and not 
long afterward, there came from ‘‘ Malego”’ another fleet of 
ships, which were bound for England, and they wanted a convoy 
also to secure them from the Turks. And our Admiral, knowing 
that we were but little use to stay in the Straits to cruise and give 
chase to the Turks’ ships when we saw them, being she, the 
Augustaine, was Flemish-built and a bad sailer, as most commonly 
the Flemish ships are ; and so we were ordered to convoy them 
home to England and not to come there again. 

And there being in our squadron a small ship called the 
Martaine Galley, and there being some men in her who were very 
desirous to go for England, they came on board of us to inquire 
whether there was anyone on board of our ship that was willing 
to stay longer out and change berths, as they call it, or ships, 
and so we to go aboard of their ship and they to 
come aboard of ours. And I being willing to stay 
into the longer out and see what strange places I could 
Gay before I went to England, I was allotted to go for 

one and seven men more, and so eight of their men 
came in our room, which had a desire to see England and their 
wives and friends. 

And all the merchant ships being in the Road and all ready 
that were bound for England, the wind favouring them, that 
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night they set sail for England: but the wind failing them and it 
proving calm, and the current setting strong into the Straits, 
some of them were driven back into the Straits’ mouth, into a 
place called ‘‘ Gebeltore ’’! Bay, and there they continued until 
the wind moved easterly again, which was a fair wind for them. 
So we being come on board of our aforesaid ship, which was 
but small, having but fourteen pieces of ordnance, but would 
sail very well, and was sent many times from place to place by 
our Admiral. And that night we came on board, having written 
tickets given to us for our wages, which were to be paid when the 
ship was to be paid, which was not in twelve months afterwards. 
And we being bound that night for ‘‘ Cales ’’, we weighed anchor 
and set sail towards ‘‘ Cales ”’ in Spaine, about 12 leagues distant, 
to fetch provisions for the rest of the fleet, which were at 
“Tangere’’, as bread and peas, which came out new from 
England, for they have none in Spaine but what are brought 
thither, and their bread was made as they make it for their own 
ships, but not so good as English bread; and also “ befraiage ’’ 
wine for the ships to drink with water, of the old sort as sour as 
vinegar. 
So coming to ‘‘ Cales ” the next day it was our Christmas Day 
and the first Christmas that ever I had out of 
christmas at Fneland, but not the last by a great many. We 
had but small Christmas cheer, not having Christmas 
pie or roast beef, or plum “‘ podich ’’ and suchlike, I remembering 
that the poorest people in all England would have a bit of some- 
thing that was good on such a day, and that many beggars 
would fare much better than we did: for we had nothing but a 
little bit of Irish beef for four men, which had lain in pickle two 
or three years and was as rusty as the Devil, with a little stinking 
oil or butter, which was all colours of the rainbow, many men in 
England greasing their cartwheels with better: and also we had 
not two or three days to play in and go where we would, as the 
worst of servants had in England, but as soon as we had ate our 
large dinner, which was done at three or four mouthfuls, we must 
work all the day afterward, and maybe a great part of the night, 
which made me many times to put in consideration what a hard 
task I had taken upon me for my lifetime ; and if I had been 
ruled by my friends it might have been far better; but taking 
all as patiently as I could, we having when we came out of the 
other ship, two months short allowance money, which was eight 
3 Gibraltar. 
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shillings, for we went to short allowance all the time we stayed 
in those countries, we made ourselves as merry as we could, 
buying some wine and such things as the Spaniards brought on 
board to sell, such as bread and wine and oranges and lemons, 
and some roots, as radishes, which they have all the year long. 

Their bread of the best sort is the best that ever I saw in all 
the world, both for fineness and taste, but it is dear, for you 
must give sixpence for as much as you can buy in England for 
less than threepence. 

And so staying about four or five days and having all things 
ready on board, we weighed our anchor ; and steering our course 
again for ‘‘ Tangere’’, the next day we arrived there ;! and 

finding our Admiral with some other ships, they all 
seas sent their boats on board of us to fetch every one 
the words his share of provisions. And in a short time we 
ie ie s» ‘‘un-livered ’’ all out. 
without the = And staying two or three days, we were sent to a 
Lbs al de’’ small Moors’ town called “ Aseila’’® lying five 

leagues to the southward of Cape “‘ Sprate’”’, with 
a Moor that lived there, he having been on board of our Admiral 
to bring some fresh provisions to the Lord Montague which he 
had brought on board as a present ; and our Admiral returning 
him with the like kindness; he being a kind of ambassador 
between the Moors and us, whereby we had the liberty to fetch 
water out of the small river in the Bay, and had sometimes a 
cow or two for our Admiral, the Lord Montague, but the poor 
men got none.?® 

So having him on board, we set sail for ‘’ Aseila’’; and the 
The Moors? Same day we arrived there, it being a place not 
town of above nine leagues from “‘ Tangere’’; it being a 

place that the ‘‘ Portangalls ’’ have had formerly, 
of no trade at all, and no place or harbour for ships or any other 
vessels, save two or three small boats, which the people come off 
to fish in sometimes. It lieth open to the Western Ocean, only 
there are some few rocks, which make a small bar, which is very 
dangerous to go over with a boat when it blows. 

Our ship having been there about a month before, and the boat 
going ashore, lost one of the men, who was “‘ drounded”’ in going 
over the bar. And here you have the manner of the said place 


1 On Dec. 28 (Sandwich’s Journal). ® Arzila. 
_§ “ January 19. Sunday. This day also I sent away the Martin to Arzila 
with the Moor and a letter to Gayland ”’ (Sandwich’s Journal). 
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and likewise of our ship, which was the third that I was in at sea, 
having only fourteen guns and sixty men, called the Martaine 
Galley. 

So staying two days, we weighed our anchor and directed our 
course for ‘‘ Tangere ’’ again, and the same day came there again. 
And staying long, waiting for the ships out of England, but none 
coming, and the town being but weakly manned by reason of the 
loss of many of their chief soldiers in the fight which they had 
had with the Moors a little before, and our Admiral taking it in 
consideration that the town might lie in danger, having so few 
“‘ Portangalls ’’ in it, and being that the English were to have it, 
the ‘‘ Portangalls ’’ had sent to our Admiral, the Lord Montague, 
letting him know what condition they were in, and that without 
help, the Moors, their enemies, might be in danger of taking it, 
if they should know how they stood in strength: and they 
desired him that he would send some of the seamen ashore to 
stay till the ships came out of England with men to take 
possession of it. 

So our Admiral commanded so many men out of a ship, 
according as they were in bigness and could spare men; and 
every ship sent their men on shore armed with musket and pike, 
and swords and “‘ bandeliers ’’: and our ship having sixty men, 
there were ten to go ashore, whereof I was one.? 

And being sent ashore, we were placed in one of the forts, to 
lie and have our provisions dressed in, which were the same we 
had on board, every ship sending ashore with their men fourteen 
days’ victuals and cooks out of the Admiral to dress it. 

And so we kept guard and stood sentry round about the town 

and upon the walls night and day. And sometimes 
400 seamen = in the daytime, we all of us, being about 400 men, 


protect upon the walls which lay open to the country, gave 
Eleea erst volleys of small shot, when we saw any of the Moors, 
Moors. to put them in fear and let them know that the 


town was well manned. And sometimes, seeing 

some of them two or three miles off, then we would fire one of the 

small pieces of ordnance at them out of the fort, which lay next 
to the country. 

And so we stood on shore about fourteen or fifteen days before 

we had any news of the fleet’s arrival out of England: but 


1“ January 23. Yesterday I sent a hundred men more into Tangier, so that 
now I have between three and four hundred men in the town and castles and the 
command of all the strengths and magazines ”’ (Sandwich’s Journal). 
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shortly after, one evening we espied a squadron of ships to the 
westward, and judging they might be those we expected, we 
The garrison made a sign to our Admiral, who lay in the Road, 
for Tangiers how many ships we saw, which were about a dozen 
aEryes: sail. And the next day they arrived in the Road, 
and coming to an anchor, they saluted our Admiral, there being 
four or five men-of-war, and the rest victuallers, with soldiers 
and provisions for the town. 

So the day following the soldiers were sent on shore to the 
number of five hundred horse and two thousand foot. So, being 
on land, the ships that brought over soldiers took in the Portu- 
guese, men, women and children, unless it were such as were 
willing to serve and live under the King of England ; and carrying 
them to “ Portangall ’’ landed them at a place called “‘ Faro ”’ or 
‘‘Pharo”’. And the same night we were sent on board of our 
Admiral by reason that our ship was gone to “ Cales’’ in the 
time that we were ashore, being sent for provisions as before for 
the ships that lay in the Road. 

And staying two or three days, our ship returned again,} and 
we were put again on board of our own ship. And not long 
afterward, all things being settled and a Council of War being 
called, our Admiral provided for to sail to ‘‘ Lisborne ” to convoy 
the new Queen to England, for the ship Royal Charles, coming 
out of England along with the rest that came to “ Tangere’’, 
was put into “ Lisborne’’, and there she was to stay till my 
Lord Montague arrived there, for she was the ship that was fitted 
to carry the Queen into England. 

And all things being ready, our Admiral set sail out of 

‘“‘ Tangere’’ Road with the rest of the ships, only 
Lord oe leaving one or two frigates, which were to go into 
ar ee to the Straits. And coming out of the Road in the 
tana ard “ morning after, our Admiral being something before 
England. the rest with two ships more, the Norwich frigate, 

and our ship, being the Martaine Galley, and getting 
out of the Road before the rest, and it proving calm, not long 
afterward the rest of the ships were forced to anchor again for 
want of wind, it being the second day of February, being Tuesday,* 


1 On Feb. 4 (Sandwich’s Journal). 

8 Barlow is wrong in his date here; in Lord Sandwich’s Journal the date is 
given as Tuesday, Feb. 18 :—" February 18 Tuesday, wind S.W., gentle gale. 
About 5 oclock in the morning, as soon as the West tide came, I weighed for 
Lisbon with the Henry, Lion, York, Norwich, Martin and Charity ketch and two 
fly-boats, one with people the other with horse.” 
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and the same day in which there was such a terrible high wind in 
England, that blew up trees by the roots and overturned houses 
and chimneys to the great damage of many poor men in England, 
and yet we wanted wind to blow our sails from the masts, for the 
wind bloweth where it listeth, and the Lord disposeth all things 
as His will and pleasure is. 

So we coming away, having got out of the Road and to the 
westward of Cape ‘‘ Sprate ’’, leaving the rest behind us till such 
time as they had wind to bring them out, which was not long 
afterward. : 

So our Admiral, with us two, directed our course for Cape 
St. Vincent, as near as the wind would let us; and night coming 
on, the wind began to increase, but it was something against us : 
and the next day it proved very much wind ; and having contrary 
winds ten or twelve days, and being a great way to the westward, 
the other ships that we left behind us arrived at ‘“‘ Lisborne’’ 
two days before our Admiral, as we afterwards heard, having had 
more favourable winds. 

At length, having a fair wind, and being far westerly, we 
The Mar- “rected our course for to make the rock of 
taine Galley’ ‘‘ Lisborne’”’; and sailing so two or three days, our 
rye , Admiral, the Lord Montague, having occasions to 
frigate sent send letters to England, caused both us and the 
rbot Pla Norwich frigate to depart for England with letters 

Parone’ for the King.1 

So saluting our Admiral, as the usual sea manner is, with our 
ordnance, which is when any ships come or depart from the 
Admiral; and so departing, leaving him all alone, he directing 
his course for “‘ Lisborne ’’ in “‘ Portangall ’’ and we for England, 
having both of us good and favourable winds. But it not continu- 
ing fair with us two or three days, but proving very cross and 
foul for us, and increasing so that it proved very bad weather for 
two or three days, so at last by bad weather we lost one another : 
but our Admiral, fearing the like, that by bad weather we might 
be separated from one another, sent us both that if one should 
miscarry, the other might arrive safe, or one might arrive a great 
deal sooner than the other. And having cross winds a long time, 
and having lost one another, and sometimes having a fair wind 
for a day or two, but it would not continue with us, at last a fair 


1“ Feb. 26 Wednesday. Then the Norwich and Martin left us and Mr. 
Herbert in the Norwich with letters for his Majesty and his Royal Highness ” 
(Sandwich’s Journal). 
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wind came ; and steering our course for the Channel and judging 
that we were entering in to it, one day in the afternoon we saw 
-. land: and steering in with it and coming near it, 
rhe Mar none of the men in the ship knew what part of 
Galley ”’ England it was, neither our pilot nor any other: 
dintan Her and it being almost night and being close to the land, 
finds herself we saw another small vessel a little before us; and 
near Milford she went into an opening of a harbour or river as it 
did seem to us; but not knowing what place it 
should be we ran past it ; and it being almost dark, we ran into 
great danger and were forced to come to an anchor behind a small 
island amongst a great many rocks. And being at an anchor, 
we hoisted out our boat and sent her ashore to know what place 
it was. 

And coming aboard again it proved to be the coast of Wales 
and near to Milford Haven, that being the entering into it where 
we saw the small vessel go in, we like fools running by it through 
the unskilfulness of our pilot. But the next day, it proving less 
wind, we weighed our anchor and with much difficulty got into 
Milford Haven. And so we came to an anchor at the “‘ Angell”, 
having had a passage of a month and some odd days from 
“ Tangere ’’. 

And not having above ten days provisions in our ship, so 
the letters which we had were sent to Pembroke, which 
was about sixteen miles distant, and then by the post to 
London. 

And staying there for orders from London, and taking in a 
month’s victuals, and staying for a letter to know what we should 
do, at last orders came that we must come up the river of Thames 
to ‘‘ Dedforde’’. And staying for a wind ten or twelve days, at 
last a fair wind coming, we set sail out of the harbour; and when 
we were about two leagues without the harbour’s mouth presently 
there came a foul wind, and we thinking we should do no good 
of it, returned into the harbour again. 

And staying longer for a fair wind, till our month’s victuals 
began to grow short, so we took in another month’s provisions, 
having had all from Pembroke, for that was the victualling place 
for King’s ships. And our boat going up to Pembroke several 
times and I going in her once or twice, I had the sight of the 
place, which hath been a good handsome walled town, but not 
very large, with a strong castle, but all ‘‘ ruenated ” very much 
by Oliver ‘‘ Crumbwell ”’ in the Civil Wars. 
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All manner of provisions are very cheap and plentiful, there 
ie boii being the best ale brewed there that I have drunk 
modities of in all my life, to my thinking, both in strength, 
Pembroke. = colour and taste. 

Pembrokeshire also yieldeth the best corn of all sorts of any 
shire in Wales. 

And having our provisions on board, we came and anchored in 
Dale Road, there being ready for the first fair wind. And staying 
some few days, at last a fair wind came, and being ready we set 
sail out of Milford Haven ; and here you have the manner of the 
harbour of Milford in Wales, it being a very good harbour for 
small ships. 

Being under sail, we directed our course for Scilly, a small 
island lying several leagues from the Land’s End. And having a 
fair wind, we steered between the island and the Land’s End and 
“ alongst ’’ the Channel ; and coming into the Downs, we having 
a very fair wind, and a pilot coming off to us to pilot us up the 
river, as the custom is for every ship that goeth up the river, by 
reason of the many shoals and sands which lie in the river's 
mouth ; and having a pilot on board, we came over the flats, and 
that tide we came up as high as Gravesend and the next day up 
to ‘‘ Dedforde ’’. 

And I staying three or four days on board of the ship before 
I went to my master’s, and my master hearing of the Augustaine, 
when she came for England, that I was in the Martaine Galley, 
in the meanwhile he came on board of our ship to see whether 
I was well and come home in the ship. 

And so on the Sunday following I came up from ‘“‘ Dedforde ”’ 
and came to my master’s house; and my master and mistress 
and the rest of the household welcomed me home; and on 
‘ Monday or Tuesday I went aboard again. 

\ And so every Saturday I came to my master’s and stayed till 
Monday, living a long time at ‘‘ Dedforde’’ before we were paid. 
And the fleet arriving at Portsmouth with the Queen from 
omen *" Lisborne ’’ in “‘ Portangalle ’’, and she coming to 
beholdsthe Hampton Court and staying there a little while, at 
Pee Qeccn last she was brought down by water to Whitehall 
by water from With great pomp, making a gallant show on the 
eerie river with barges and other boats decked in the 
"rarest manner they could devise. 

And the day that she came I, with four or five more, came from 
our ship at “‘ Dedforde ’’ and went to Lambeth to see her pass 
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by water to Whitehall; and many thousands more came to 
behold the sight, the people being so thick everywhere about the 
river that one could not see one another, and for my part I 
climbed up into a tree to see them pass on the water. 

And that night I came to my master’s. And not long after, 
the Augustaine returned home from “ Lisborne’”’, for she was 
sent thither when she came home from “‘ Tangere ’’, with soldiers 
which went to serve the King of ‘“‘ Portangall’’ against the 
Spaniards. And I went aboard of her for my ticket, which I had 
sent home by the master when I came from her, which he had 
forgot to deliver to my master. 

And so receiving it, I gave it to my master: and not long Sah | 
we were paid; and when the Augustaine was paid, the ticket 
was paid. 

And staying at home a little while, my mistress could not 
The old forget her old use of setting me to work as she had 
trouble with done the times before, which made me to grumble 
his mistress. that I could not have the liberty to stay at home 
five or six weeks in quiet after I had been out a year and a half, 
enduring so many hardships to get money for another and nothing 
for myself, which made me to deny many times that which I 
was set about. 


CHAPTER V 


A BRAZIL VOYAGE IN THE “ QUEEN CATHRANE ” 

1662 
ND not long after, I shipped myself in a merchant ship 
which was bound to “Lisborne’’ and “ Brasile”’: 
and beginning to provide for my voyage, not long 
after the day came that I was to carry my chest and 
clothes on board, and wanting something which I could not get, 
More scolding 224 my mistress scolding with me about one thing 
with his and another, and I scolding with her again, and 
daha being high with words, she began to take up some- 
thing to strike me, but I taking hold of it, would not let her, and 
struggling together, I overset her almost in the fire: and going 
out of the house, I told her if she would not send my chest and 
clothes after me on board, she might let them alone, for I would 
go without them. 

And so away I came without taking my leave of any of the 
house, for my master was not at home. So coming down to 
Blackwall, for the ship lay there, and coming on board, not 
intending to go home any more until it should please God to send 
me well into England again ; but my mistress considering of it 
that I may take my wages up in the ship if I had no chest and 
clothes along with me, in the afternoon she sent them on board 
to me, but I went no more home that time to take my leave of 
any of them. 

And two or three days afterward, we having all things on 

board and our ship being ready to sail, we set sail 
The * Queen from Blackwall in a ship of 400 tons, having 40 men 
which had and 34 pieces of ordnance, she being a Holland-built 
— barovel ship and bought in Holland about three years 
ing ’’. before, being called the Blesing, but when she came 

into England she was called the Queen Cathrane. 

And being under sail that tide we came down into Long Reach, 
and the next day we came down to Gravesend, and there we stayed 
about three weeks to take in some goods, which were to go to 
*‘ Lisborne ’’ in “ Portangalle’’. And at last we were all clear, 
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and the next day we set sail from Gravesend, and coming down 
to the Buoy of the Red Sands, we came to an anchor. 

And the next day we had a fair wind to go over the flats, and 
weighing our anchor, we set sail; and when we were half way 
over the flats it proved quite calm, so that we could not go either 

one way or the other; and it being ebbing water, 
‘ground on we were forced to come to anchor in three fathom 

water; and the water ebbing from us, we grounded 
and lay aground all the last of the ebb and first of the flood : and 
the flood coming and with it an easterly wind, which was just 
against us, and it being in the night and wintertime and dark 
nights, towards high water it began to look very black and blow 
fresh, we lying in great danger ; but our ship being afloat and the 
wind against us, we weighed our anchor and the pilot thought 
it best to come back again. 

And coming back, having a fresh gale of wind, we towing our 
boats, we towed the stern out of our small boat so that we were 
forced to get her into the long-boat. And we came back again 
as far as the lower end of the Hope: and coming to an anchor, 
we carried our boat to Gravesend to have her mended, which 
was done in two or three days time. 

And having a fair wind again, and all things ready, we set sail 
again, and in three or four days time we arrived in the Downs ; 
and staying there two days we had a fair wind come, and weighing 
our anchors we set sail out of the Downs, directing our course 
for the rock of ‘‘ Lisborne ’’. And in seven days time we had the 
sight of the same, being distant from the Land’s End of England 
250 leagues. 

And coming near the land, we met with two Spanish men-of- 
war which were looking out for “‘ Portegauses ’’, there being wars 
between Spain and “‘ Portangalle ’’; but having nothing to say 
to us, they left us, for they did not know that we had any 
‘“‘ Portangalle ’’ passengers on board, for we brought out of 
England the Queen’s doctor, who was a “‘ Portangalle ’’, and four 
or five more, but they were hid out of sight, that and if they should 
have come on board to have searched us: but they not coming, 
we departed from them. 

But being come as far as ‘‘ Lisborne ”’, the wind coming about 
to the S.W. and blowing very hard, so that we could not get into 
the river in two or three days; but not long afterward, we had 
a fair wind and we arrived safe in the port of ‘‘ Lisborne’’, to 
which we were bound. 
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And being come up to the city, we had two of the King’s 
waiters sent aboard of us, as the custom is, to see that no goods 
should be carried on shore privately to save the Custom paying. 
So “‘ livering ’’ out all the goods which we had on board, being 
for the most part cloth and “‘ sargeses ’’,1 with black and white 
“ beses ’’ and some other small commodities. The goods being 
out we stayed for a license to be granted from the King for our 
going to ‘‘ Brasile ’’, but none could as then be granted. 

And not long afterward, we fitted our ship for to sail, for we 
were bound of a private design, of which few or none 
Cathrane*? Of us knew except our commander. And shipping 
sails on a ten men more in our ship, having but forty before, 
Besign. which we had out of a Virginia ship, which was 

broke up then, being newly come from Virginia, 
and by bad weather forced in there, and being old and very 
leaky, she was not thought sufficient to go for England, and so 
all the men were paid and cleared there. 

And all things being ready there came one man, a “ Porte- 
gause ’’, on board of us to go a passenger, for we were bound up 
the Straits. And weighing our anchors, we set sail from 
“* Lisborne ’’. 

And here I thought best to set you the ‘‘ morall” of the ship 
Barlow that I was in, the which you must note that both 
draws his she and all the rest that I had been in are made in 
aoe gelesen the finest fashion that ever they were in or could 

make themselves, on the greatest holidays or when 
there was some great person to come on board to look upon them, 
or some great feast when many strangers are invited on board 
of them. 

Having kept our Christmas at ‘‘ Lisborne ’’, and now departing 
from it on our voyage, we steered our course for Cape St. Vincent ; 
but the winds not permitting us for to see it, we directed our 
course for the Straits’ mouth; and after many cross winds at 
last we had the sight of Cape ‘‘Sprate’’, and having some 
letters to deliver at ‘“‘ Tangere’’, we came to an anchor in the 
Road. 

And staying one day, we set sail again and steered through the 
Straits’ mouth, but being got through, there came an easterly 
wind blowing very hard, so that we could do no good of it to ply 
to windward, but were forced back again in to “‘ Gebletore’’ Bay, 
and there we came to an anchor to stay for a fair wind. 

1 serges. 
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1663 

And staying three or four days, at last there came a fair wind, 
and weighing our anchors, we set sail again, and steering our 
course up the Straits till we had the sight of the island of 
“‘ Fferseay ’"’,1 and passing by it we had the sight of the island 
of ‘‘ May-york ’’,? and steering into the Spanish shore, at last 
we came in sight of a place called ‘‘ Barceloni ’’, belonging to the 
King of Spain. And steering into the Road we came to an anchor, 
the Governor sending off a boat to us to know what we were and 
where we were bound ; and our commander told them that we 
were bound up to “‘ Lingore ’’® in Italy, and he told us that and 
if any of the country people should inquire of any of our men 
where we were bound, that we should tell them to no place 
else. 

And the next day our captain went ashore and also the 
“‘ Portegause ’’, apparelled in English habit, but for what intent 
I know not, unless it was as a spy to see what strength and 
condition the town was in, for as then the Spanish and 
“* Portangalles ’’ had wars one with another. 

And so staying two or three days and having no goods either 
to deliver or receive, for the place is of no great trade, yielding 
Barcelona =—~Dt little commodities for traffic. There is indifferent 
and its good wine for the present spending, but not for 
commodities. keeping, and reasonable cheap, for we could buy it 
for eight pence the gallon, with fruits as lemons and oranges with 
figs and almonds. 

And so staying, some of the country people came on board and 
bought some small commodities of some of our men, which they 
had brought out of England to sell at one place or another. And 
every day the “ Portangalle ’’ passenger went on shore in English 
clothes, but came on board every night. And one night coming 
on board with our captain, we in all haste weighed our anchor 
and set sail out of the Road, steering our course for the Straits’ 
mouth, but whether he was discovered to be a “ Portangalle ”’ 
or not I know not. 

And before morning we had a very bad wind and foul weather, 
so that we were forced to reef our main course, and we were 
driven to the eastward of the islands of ‘‘ May-york”’ and 
“Minyork ’’.4 And at last having a fair wind, we steered our 
course again, and two or three days afterward we had the sight 


1 This must be Formentera. 2 Majorca. 3 Leghorn. 
* Majorca and Minorca. 
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of a Turks man-of-war of ‘‘ Argere ’’, but then we had peace with 
them again, and he not coming near us, away we came. 

And coming as low in the Straits as Cape “‘ Deegat ’’,! which 
is to the westward of ‘‘ Aligant ”’, there came from under the shore 
Fired on by French man-of-war, which lay thereabouts looking 
a French out for Turks. And coming near us she fired two 
man-of-war- or three shot at us; and after he had hailed us and 
knew whence we came, would have us to come aboard of him 
with our boat, but our commander denied it and would not, and 
said if he would come on board of us he might, but he would not 
come on board of him. And so leaving us he went his way. 

And we came on our course, and coming through the Straits’ 
mouth we steered our course for “‘ Lisborne’’ again: and being 
come as far as St. Vincent, we had another cross wind, blowing 
very hard and the sea running very high; but at last, having a 
fair wind, we arrived safe at ‘‘Lisborne”’ in ‘' Portangalle ”’ 
again, and coming up the river as high as the city, we came to 
an anchor. 

And presently after our arrival, having been two months and 
some odd days on our voyage in the Straits, we had a license 
granted to us for our going to the “ Brasile ’’, and to be freighted 
or laden by “ Portangalle ’’ merchants and to carry their goods. 

And so we prepared our ship for taking in of salt and oil to 

. carry to the island of ‘‘ Mederea’”’,® for there we 
heel apr were to touch and load our ship with wine to carry 
loads salt to “‘ Brasile ’’’. The salt was to be fetched up in the 
Ly hot small of the river, twenty miles from the ship, in 

boats, and one of our men was to go in every boat 
along with the ‘‘ Portegause ’’ to see that they filled the measures 
and we had the full sum that we should have; and I was 
allotted for one to go in one boat, being two days away at 
a time. 

And so taking all that we were to have in our ship, and the oil 
and all other necessaries, we put out six of our ordnance, having 
no need to carry so many in our ship, intending out of thirty-four 
to make twenty-eight to serve, and so put the others on shore, 
for we were bound for a long run and we should not meet with 
ships very often and maybe not at all. 

At last, having all things ready, there came on board of us two 
“* Portegause '’ merohants who were to go with us to “‘ Brasile”’, 
with about six or eight more passengers. And so weighing our 

1 de Gata. ® Madeira. 
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anchors; we set sail from “ Lisborne’’, directing our course for 
the ‘‘ Mederea’”’ island. And having a fair wind, in seven days’ 
time we had the sight of the island ‘‘ Desartes ’’, which lieth near 
to the ‘‘ Mederea’’ island and hath no inhabitants. And the 
next day we came in sight of the Road, and that day the wind 
The dangers °2™€ south easterly, it being a wind that ships could 
of a south- not ride in the Road without great danger of 
meat at shipwreck, by reason that the Road is a lee shore, 

and the wind causeth a great sea and the ground is 
rocky and deep water, and many times their anchors and 
cables do break and their ships drive on shore amongst the 
rocks, where they are broke in pieces and all the men in them 
perish. 

And so that day all the ships put out of the Road, which saved 
us that labour, for we were not come in to it: and the wind 
continuing so for two or three days, which kept us out of the 
Road, but not long afterward we got into the Road, coming to an 
anchor in 34 fathom water. And two days afterward we 
“‘livered ”’ out all the salt and oil, which was brought from 
“‘ Lisborne ’’, and prepared our ship for the loading her with 
wine. 

And so being ready, wine was sent on board of us, every day 

P some, till such time that we were laden, taking into 
ane races our ship 500 pipes of wine besides half pipes and 
loads Madeira quarter pipes. And our ship being “‘ loaden’’ and 
Je Facial things ready, we had more passengers that were 

to go to “ Brasile ’’, having in all twenty ‘‘ Portan- 
galle’’ passengers ; and all things being on board, we weighed 
our anchors and set sail on the first day of May in the year 2 

And here you have the manner of the Road and island as it 
showeth itself to you as you lie at an anchor in the Road about 
three-quarters of a mile from the shore. 

The island is inhabited by “ Portangalles ’’ under government 
of the King of “ Portangalle’’, and has a good trade for the 
commodities it yieldeth, which is wine for the most part, it being 
counted the best wine for keeping, that is, for to carry into a 
hot climate. There is some sugar made there, but none for 
transportation: also there are excellent good walnuts and 
oranges and lemons, with yams and potatoes and suchlike fruits 
and roots. 

And being under sail, we directed our course southerly, having 

1 Barlow has forgotten to fill in the date, which was 1663. 
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a fair wind which continued for the most part of a month; for 
after you come as far southerly as the North 
eee a Tropick * or 24 or 25 degrees northerly, you 
seldom miss of a fair wind, for the wind was very 
seldom or never known, in no man’s age since the art of navigation 
was known, to alter one quarter of the compass but always 
blowing one way between the north and east, and continueth 
with you so till you come into the latitude of 7 or 8 degrees of 
the Equinoctial Line northerly, and then you meet with continual 
rains, with thundering and lightening, and many times strong 
gusts of wind, waving about upon all points of the compass, and 
the wind seldom continuing with you half a day together, so that 
many times you are a month before you can get out of the rains, 
it raining continually so that many days you have not two fair 
hours in a whole day, wetting your clothes faster than you can 
dry them, it being a place where it raineth all the year long, and 
continueth with you until you come within two degrees of the 
Equinoctial Line; and you do run more in six days when you 
have a fair wind than you can go in a month when you are in the 
rains. 
And being come into them, we had many cross winds and rains 
and calms: and sometimes we did catch some fish, as dolphins 
and “ allbecores’’ and “‘ boneatas’’, and many times sharks, 
which are thereabout in abundance, which will keep company 
with a ship and take anything that is heaved 
Ica dee of overboard, they are so hungry and ravenous, and 
will seize upon any man if he should be swimming 
in the water, so that in some places men, as they have been 
swimming for recreation, have had their legs bitten off and also 
have been carried quite away and never seen more, so that great 
heed must be taken to them when anyone is swimming where 
any of these fish are; for I have known when there hath been a 
sheep killed and the feet heaved overboard, that we have taken 
the shark with the feet in his belly, and also a dead rat that hath 
been taken in the ship we have thrown overboard and done the 
same, yea, I have seen one of them, when I was a prisoner in a 
Dutch ship lying before Bantam upon the island of Java, which 
hath swallowed a whole ox-hide, being newly flayed from 
the ox. 
They have three sets of teeth, one within another, in their 
mouth, which are as sharp as needles. They are commonly in 
length from eight feet to fourteen, and the smallest of them are 
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indifferent good meat, but the biggest are very rank and strong 
in taste. 

They have always a small fish or two swimming along with 
them, which are of a white and blue colour, which are called his 
pilot-fish, which he will never hurt, but any fish else which he 
could take are a prey unto him, which escape him many times 
by swimming, for he is of no great swiftness : and here you have 
the nearest resemblance of a shark fish that can be. 

Having many cross winds before we could get out of the rains 
so that we were forced to go to a quart of water for a man a day, 
our water growing short and the rain water was not good to keep. 
And having gained not half our passage to the place where we 
were bound, this went very hard with us, being just under the 
sun and the weather exceeding hot. Neither had we better 
On short allowance of victuals, having but five pounds of 
allowance and bread for one man for seven days, with a little dry 
poor rations. <+ock-fish and two spoonfuls of oil for four days in 
a week, and the other three a little salt beef and a few peas, or 
a little old musty rice, faring as hard as though we had been 
in a King’s ship and many times harder. 

Merchants and owners of ships in England are grown to such 
a pass nowadays that it is better sailing with any other nation ; 
for when they send a ship out for a voyage they will put no more 
victuals or drink in the ship than will just serve so many days, 
and if they have to be a little longer in their passage and meet 
with cross winds, then the poor men’s bellies must be pinched 
for it, and be put to shorter allowance, so that many times in 
long voyages men are forced to spend half their wages in buying 
themselves victuals, but never have any recompense for it, but 
in a King’s ship when they are put to short allowance they are 
paid every month one Piece of Eight, which is as good as five 
shillings in England. 

Being gotten through the rains after many cross winds and 
many a wet coat, we came to the Equinoctial Line, the middle 
part of all the world, and continuing our course southerly till we 
came into the latitude of 23 degrees south and then directing our 
course due west that we might make the land of “ Brasile’’. 
Diasagectdi And steering so two days, at last we perceived the 
weeks from Water to be changed in colour and look muddy, 
=o to and sounding we found ourselves to be in eighteen 

° fathom water, and about two or three hours after- 
ward we had the sight of that part of the world which is called 
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‘“* Amairake ’’, falling in with it a little to the northward of 
Cape ‘‘ Frieo’’. And steering in with the land and coming near 
to it, we steered southerly alongst by it, and the next day 
we came before the entering of the harbour of ‘‘ Rejeneire ’’* 
land. 

And coming to an anchor between the islands at the harbour’s 
mouth, there came a boat on board of us from the town to know’ 
of whence we were, bringing with them two or three baskets of 
oranges, which were given amongst us for a refreshing after our 
long and tedious passage, having been eleven weeks coming from 
the island of ‘“‘ Medara’’. So the next day we came up to the 
town, and the next day we hauled through the narrow between 
the island and the monastery and came before the town. And 
there we “‘livered’’ out all our wine, but having at the 
least fifty pipes which were leaked for the most part all out, 
which was a great loss to the merchants, but it could not be 
helped. 

And having unladen our ship we hauled from before the town 
and came and laid on the back side of the town where the great 
ship lies which hath no masts. After that we had no more bread 
allowed us to eat all the time we were in the country, but instead 
of it we must eat “‘ freina ’’,* a kind of stuff which is made of a 
kind of roots of a kind of weeds which they plant, and after the 
growth of two or three years being not much unlike a young tree, 
which they take the roots of and press out all the juice out of 
them, which is little better than poison, and then dry it and 
grind it into stuff not much unlike sawdust of some white wood, 
having no taste but of a dry piece of stick, which we were forced 
to feed on all the time we stayed in the country, which was five 
months, and all the way homeward bound, which was four more : 
but we had every week a cow allowed for us to eat, but nothing 
but water to drink. 

So continuing as well as we could, for we stayed a long time 
before we had any goods to take in for our homeward voyage. 
And the first work we did was to “ kreine ’’* our ship and make 
her clean under water and new grave her and pitch her under 
water; and also of cutting of wood for to burn, and also to 
‘* doneige ’’® our ship, and suchlike work. 

At last we began to take in sugar. And there being a-building 
a great ship for the King of “‘ Portangalle’’, which was then 
ready to launch, having been above three years a-building, the 

4 America. * Rio de Janeiro. * farina. “careen. * dunnage. 
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Governor desired of our commander for to help them with our 
men and what else we could for the launching of her, which was 
to be done on their Christmas Day, which they keep ten days 
before ours. 

But that day she could not be launched, nor in seven more, 
but on our Christmas Eve, betimes in the morning, we 
launched her off into the water, she being a very large and good 
ship. 
And a little before, there arrived a Holland ship which came 
from ‘‘ Angola ’’ with “‘ negores ’’,! thinking to find trade, but 
the Governor would not by reason she came without a license, 
and so she departed away again. 

So we taking in sugars every day, at last we filled the ship, 
The “‘Queen eing laden very deep, having in our ship goo chests 
Cathrane’’? of sugars, besides half chests and other small 
loads sugar. parcels, with some tobacco and hides: and having 
all our provisions and water on board, we had seven or eight 
passengers to carry back again to “‘ Lisborne ’’, whereof three or 
four were friars, or fathers of the church. 

And all things being on board and ready to sail, we set sail from 
‘* Reginera ’’? the eighteenth day of January in the year 1663, 
and coming by the castle at the entering in of the harbour, we 
saluted it with our guns as we did at our coming in. 

And here on the leaf before I thought good to describe to you 
the situation of the place and the manner of the country; the 
tia peobiia chief inhabitants being ‘‘ Portangalles ”’, but having 
and com- many servants and slaves amongst them, which are 
modities of their drudges to do their work for them: but up in 

the country the inhabitants are all Indians, in 
colour a ‘“‘swartey”’ brown, having very long hair upon 
their heads, but indifferent handsome in complexion, going 
ali naked unless it be some small thing to cover their priveties 
with. 

The country is much abounding with sugars, which is the best 
sugar for the most part that is made. Also there is a rich 
“‘ Brasile ’’ wood for dyers and very good tobacco, with a great 
deal of beefs, which are very cheap, but few goats or sheep, but 
abundance of wild turkeys and much fish. They kill sometimes 
whales also, which they make oil of. There are many shovel- 
nosed sharks, which have a head like to a shovel, but nothing so 
ravenous as the other sort of sharks. 

1 niggers. ® Rio de Janeiro. ® By modern reckoning, 1664. 
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The fruits are many oranges so that they grow in woods in 
some places, and great lemons, and sour limes, and “ pum- 
sitornes ’’ and “‘ plantanes ’’ and “‘ bonanones ’’! and pine-apples, 
with cocoanuts, but in no great number at this place, I buy- 
ing one and paying sixpence for it, and many “ gonfesus’’,® 
which are much like a pear and an excellent fruit against 
the flux, which is common in this country, and many suchlike 
fruits. 

And roots they have also some few, but no onions, for they 
are a good commodity to carry there; they have no manner of 
corn except beans, but not like our beans in England, for they 
be all colours. 

They have many “‘ knakes ’’® made of black balsom as beads 
and other trifling things to please fancies. 

The country being very woody and many small rivers, there are 
a wild beasts as leopards and tigers, also many wild 
e wild : 
beasts and parrots and paroquets and macaws, a great bird 
ae finely decked with feathers of all colours, but the 

parrots for the most part are all green, only a little 
speckled about the head or breast. 

There are monkeys also a great many; and a little beast 
resembling a lion about the bigness of a young kitten, very 
pretty; and a beast that travelleth but a mile in a year; and 
many other wild creatures, which would be worth money if one 
had them in England. 

Their winter is our summer, but they feel but little winter, for 
it is cold only in the rain, and it is a great deal hotter in their 
winter than it is in our summer. At our Christmas I have seen 
birds’ nests with eggs and the birds sitting on them. 

There is every year a fleet of ships which comes from 

“‘ Portangalle ’’ to this ‘‘ Brasile ’’, for there are two 
Lost pg places more upon this coast, at one of which liveth 

their viceroy, who governeth all the whole, the 
place being called ‘‘ Biie ’’,* and the other “ Farnandbuk ”’,® but 
‘* Biie ’’ is the chief of all the three. They all yearly lade so many 
ships with sugars and tobacco and “ Brasile’’ wood for the 
merchants of ‘‘ Portangalle’’, it being a great enriching to the 
crown of “ Portangalle ’’ without which it would be but a poor 
kingdom. 

So being under sail, we stood about ten days to the Southward 
till we came into the latitude of 29 degrees southerly that we 

1 bananas. * gorifesies. * nicknacks? ‘ Bahia. §& Pernambuco. 
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might weather the islands and shoals which lay upon the coasts 
of ‘‘ Brasile ’”’ far into the sea. And so tacking about, we steered 
our course northerly as near as the wind would let us, till we had 
crossed the Equinoctial Line. And sometimes we met with 
shoals of fish, and catching some, which was to us a good 
refreshing. 

And continuing our course we came almost to the Tropic of 
Cancer, in the latitude of 23 degrees northerly ; and then we met 
with many cross winds and calms, so that we were likely to have 
a long passage. And so being come into a westerly wind way at 
last, after we had lain three or four days becalmed, we then 
directed our course more easterly. 

And about ten days afterward we had the sight of one of the 

The Western Westward Isles, otherwise called “ Asoares”’ or 
or Summer Summer Isles. One was called “ Fieall”’ and the 
Isles. =8= other “ Peiko”’, being very high land. And after 
we had been in our passage from ‘‘ Regeneiro ”’ fourteen weeks, 
not having seen land since we had departed out of the sight of 
“‘ Brasile ’’. Being come thither, we had some cross winds, and 
having the sight of some other of the islands, namely, 
“‘ Grasiones ’’,1 and “‘ Tresereas’’,1 and ‘‘ St. Gorgores’’,! and 
sailing between the last two we came close by the ‘‘ Tresereas ’’, 
so that we might plainly see the Road where the ships lay and 
the town and forts: and being passed them we had the sight of 
the island of “‘ St. Mikelle ’’,? and coming near it, we did intend 
to touch and take in some water, for our water was grown 
short, for we had gone to three pints a man for the twenty- 
four hours all the way from ‘“ Brasile’’, which was very 
hard. 
And coming near the island and in sight of the Road, we saw 
a small ship at an anchor: and coming to anchor we sent our 
boat on board of her, and as she (the boat) was going on board, 
the fort on land fired a shot at her, as they told us afterward ; 
and so she went on shore and coming on board again, she brought 
word that we had wars with the Turks of ‘‘ Argere’’ again. And 
so we taking a dozen hogsheads of water on board, and also we 
had some bread from the island which our commander bought, 
for we had eaten till that time nothing but “ frira’’® from the 
time we came from ‘‘ Regeneira ”’. 

And staying two days we set sail again from the island of 
“‘ St. Mikelle ’’; and here before you on the other side of the 

1 Graciosa, Terceira, San Gorge. * St. Michael. * farina. 
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leaf you have the manner of the west side of it and the chief 
town upon it. 

And being under sail, we having a fair wind, we steered our 
course easterly: and after four or five days sail we had the sight 
of two or three sail of ships, but not coming near them we could 
not tell who they were. 

The island of ‘St. Mikelle” belongeth to the crown of 
“‘ Portangalle ”’, as doth all the rest of the Western Isles, there 
being of them in all about nine or ten, which are all good and 
fruitful islands, especially in corn, much of it being sent yearly 
into “ Portangalle’’. Also there is indifferent good wine upon 
most of them and good store of cattle: also this island of 
‘‘ St. Mikelle’’ yieldeth store of hemp and flax which the 
inhabitants make into both fine and coarse cloth, which you 

| may buy at reasonable rates, and all manner 
cause paler of linen for men and women, ready-made, which 
finest needle- the ‘‘ Portangalle ’’ women make, they being 
share Inthe counted the finest needlewomen in the world, 
doing more for twopence than an Englishwoman 

will do for a shilling. 

So after four or five days sail more we had the sight of the 
rock of ‘‘ Lisborne’’; and that night coming near the land, we 
lay by; and the next day we stood in for the river’s mouth: 
and presently after, we espied two small private men-of-war 
belonging to the Spaniards, which were plying off and on looking 
for ‘‘ Portangalle’’ vessels or any other ships loaden with 
** Portegause ’’ goods to make prizes of them if they could take 
them. Our ship would have been a good prize for them if they 
had known that we had been laden with what we were, but 
they being but small and seeing us a great ship, did not come 
near us. 

And coming into “‘ Cascales ’’ Road there rode a French man-of- 
war, who hailed us and asked us from whence we came, which 
we told him. And coming up the river, we came up as high as 
the city before we came to anchor. And being come we were 
welcomed home by the merchants; and two or three days 
afterward we began to “ un-liver’’ out our sugars, and in eight 
or ten days we “‘ livered ’’ out all. And in the time of our voyage 
the owners of the ship had sent us from England more provisions 
and a new cable, expecting to have us to go again to “ Brasile ”’ 
before we came home for England. 

But staying to fit our ship, the news was (that) there was 
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likely to be wars with Holland ; and we stayed at “ Lisborne ”’ 
about two months. 

The Spaniards and “ Portangalles ”’ having still wars, about 
ten days before they had had a fight betwixt them, the victory 
redounding to the “ Portangalles’’ through the valour of the 
English soldiers which were sent out of England to their service, 
for which all the “‘ Portangalle ’’ and all the English ships that 
were there kept a day of rejoicing, making of shows and firing of 


And not long after, we were to go home for England, and 
receiving on board of us sugar and oil to carry to England, but 
not loading our ship with goods, having all things ready to sail, 
we weighed our anchors and set sail from “ Lisborne’’, And 
steering our course northerly for England, in 27 days we arrived 
in the Downs ; and there lay my Lord Montague, admiral, in the 
ship called the London, with about seven or eight ships more. 
But we, not staying in the Downs, having a pilot come on board, 
after we had saluted the Admiral, steered for the North Foreland ; 
and the next tide we came over the flats, and coming up the 
river, at last we came up to Blackwall, the place where we set 
out from at first. 

And I staying on board, two or three days afterward my 
mistress, hearing that the ship was come home and I not coming 
to them, did think that I might have left the ship or be dead 
and that she might lose my wages; and so she came down to 
Blackwall and sent a waterman on board to inquire whether I 
was on board, and, if I was, to tell me that my aunt was on shore 
and would willingly speak with me, thinking that if I knew it 
was none but she that I would not come to her. But I quickly 
judged who it might be; nevertheless I went ashore along with 
him, and coming ashore where she was, she bid me welcome home 
and told me that my master was in the ship, master’s mate, along 
with my Lord Montague, Admiral in the Downs. 

So having drunk together, we parted and I went aboard again. 
And about four or five days afterward, having “ livered ”’ out all 
our goods, we were cleared from the ship, having been on our 
voyage one and twenty months, and we were to be paid about a 
week afterward: but when pay-day came, our commander and 
the owners of the ship would stop £3 from every man out of his 
wages for goods that had been damnified and spoilt in the ship, 
which they said the men in the ship were in the fault of, for not 
stowing them better and not taking care enough of them. 
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And this is the comfort of your English seamen that they have 
many times when they come home of a voyage, after going with 
many a hungry belly and thirsty stomach, and many a stormy 
and dark night with cold and wet coats, and hoping to receive 
what they have worked for with sweat and toil after venturing 
their lives amongst all manner of dangers, for to enrich others 
at home in all manner of pleasures and delights, wanting 
nothing that can please their senses; and in this manner are 
they recompensed, when the poor seamen are no more in 
the fault than the man that never saw a ship in all his life- 
time. 

The damages arising many other ways, as by many times 
stormy weather being the chief, for few or no ships go to sea but 
meet with stormy and blowing weather ; and sometimes also by 
old and leaky ships, which are much strained in bad weather, 
springing leaks that could not be stopped before they are laden ; 
and many times by filling a ship fuller of goods than she could 
carry; and also goods many times come on board damnified 
with not being carefully packed up through the negligence of 
many servants and packers: and when the owners thereof see 
that there is damage, and fear to lose thereby, then they lay 
the fault on the poor seamen that sail the ships, and they 
must stand the damage; whereas they can better lose a 
pound than a poor seaman a penny, who taketh so much 
pains for very small gains, which is a thing the unreasonablest 
that is allowed in England, and no other nation doth the 
like of. | 

This and pressing into His Majesty’s ships has caused a great 
many seamen to leave their own native country and go serve 
other nations, for they have more freedom and better pay. So 
that a seaman sailing in an English ship is never sure of what he 
works for till he hath it in his pocket, so, as the old saying is, 
‘‘ whosoever putteth his child to get his livimg at sea had better 
a great deal bind him prentice to a hangman.”’ 

And so refusing our wages at £3 loss and having but small 
wages, I having but nineteen shillings the month and none of the 
poor seamen having above twenty, we all consented 
to try the law and see what that would do for us. 
Cathrane’’ So putting our cause into Doctor Commons Court, 
foe lel we overthrew them and recovered all our wages, 

only an angel apiece that it cost us in law, for the 
goods that were damnified were proved to be ‘‘ Portangalle”’ 
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merchants’ goods and therefore no damage from seamen and no 
English goods. 

So giving all my money, which was near £20, to my mistress 
and living at home with her about a month, she was become a 
great deal better than in times formerly, yet I could not well 
endure her. 


CHAPTER VI 


WINTER CRUISE IN THE ‘‘ MONKE’”’ FRIGATE 
1664-5 
HERE being a press for seamen, I thought it best for 
to ship myself in a merchant ship called the Maderosse, 
which was bound to Guinea both as a merchant and 
man-of-war, carrying 30 pieces of ordnance and 100 
Sattow allie men. And so being shipped for 26 shillings a month 
in the Galnee- I had a ticket given to me to keep me clear from 
man ’,,Made- the press, she being in the Royal Company's service 

° and there you have her “ morall ’’. 

And the press increasing so that few could walk the streets, 
who had not tickets to show, and the ticket keeping me clear 
until such time as our ship was ready to sail: at last, having all 
things ready I sent my chest and clothes down to Blackwall, 
where the ship lay. And two or three days afterward I took my 
leave of my mistress and the rest of the household, and coming 
down to Blackwall, the next day we set sail and came down to 
Gravesend. And there we stayed to take in the rest of our 
goods, which were iron, and bales of ‘ purpetanes’’! and 
‘“‘ pantades ”’, with brandy and strong waters, and powder, and 
‘“ sargesses ’’ and other small wares. 

There were about a dozen ships in all to go, with men-of-war 
and all, Prince ‘‘ Robeart ’’* being to go Admiral in 
a frigate called the Henereto,* and Christopher 
Admiralin Mines Vice-Admiral, and Captain Sansom Rear- 
the “Hen- Admiral, and two frigates more, the one called 

; the Portland and the other the Mary Rose, which 
were before us in the Downs, and we were to come to them 
there. 

So having taken in all our provisions and having all our men 
on board; and having a fair wind, we weighed our anchors and 
set sail from Gravesend: and coming down to the Buoy of the 


1 A durable wool fabric, wove in England. 
* The famous Prince Ra 
® Henrietta, third rate, 62 guns, 78: tons. 
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Red Sands, we came to an anchor, staying for a convenient 
tide to come over the flats. And in the meantime we had 
very bad weather and much wind, so that we let fall our 
sheet anchor for fear of the worst, being between the sands 
for two or three days, the tides falling out either too soon or 
too late. 

At last, having moderate weather and a fair wind, we came 
over the flats and round the North Foreland into the Downs, 
and the rest of the ships were gone out of the Downs to “* Portes- 
mouth ’’. And staying two or three days for a fair wind, we set 
sail out of the Downs, but before we could reach ‘‘ Porchmouth ” 
we had a foul wind again. 

But in two or three days we made a shift to come in sight of 
the Isle of Wight, and the next day we came up to the Spithead ; 
and there we found the rest of the ships, and there also was the 
London, that lay Admiral in the Downs when we came home, my 
master being in her. And coming to an anchor, there we lay 
about fourteen or fifteen days. And the Duke of York coming 
from London, and wars with the Dutch being shortly after 
proclaimed, he ordered our voyage to be stopped and proceed no 
further, and caused all the men that were in the merchant ships 
to be put into men-of-war and frigates that wanted men, and the 
merchant ships which had goods in to be carried into Portsmouth 
Harbour. And we had written tickets given to us for our wages 
for the time we were in our ship, which was a month and nine 
days from Gravesend, which (tickets) were paid at London about 
four or five months afterward. 

And so it fell to my turn to be put with forty men on board 
of a frigate called the Monke, having 58 pieces of ordnance. And 

not long after, I went on board of the London to see 
aaah me my master, and gave him the ticket which I had 
tothe = from the Maderosse, my master being very glad to 
frigate «See me, for he always loved me much more than 

my mistress did, and was a man of very good nature 
towards his servants. So staying on board with him one night, 
I went on board of our ship again. 

And not long after, came the Royal Charles and Royal James, 
with several more great ships and frigates, from out of the river 
of Chatham and river of Thames to the Spithead, and there was 
made up a fleet of about forty ships, the Duke of York was 
Admiral of the Red, bearing the standard of England in the 
Royal Charles, and Prince “‘ Ruport ’’ was Admiral of the White 
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flag, bearing the Union flag in the Royal James, and my 
Lord Montague was Admiral of the Blue, bearing the blue 
flag in the London; and Sir John Lawsen was Vice- 
Admiral of the Red, and Sir Christopher Mines Vice-Admiral 
of the White, and Sir George Askewe Vice-Admiral of the 
Blue. 

And all the fleet being fitting to sail, at last our general, the 
Duke of York, in the ship Royal Charles, fired a gun as a sign for 
A Charney ‘° weigh our anchors. And setting sail from 
cruise under ©Pithead we steered off from the English shore into 
the Duke of the mid-Channel between England and France: 
York. si 

and cruising there four or five days for to see 
whether we could meet with any Holland ships, for we heard that 
there was a fleet of Holland ships that were to pass through the 
Channel; and staying seven or eight days and not hearing nor 
seeing any but only some few merchant ships, which came 
from France, laden with salt and wine and brandy and other 
French commodities, as prunes and chestnuts and walnuts, 
and suchlike, which we took and brought into Portsmouth 
Harbour. 

So returning to Spithead we came to an anchor; and two or 
three days afterward the Duke of York and Prince Rupert went 
up to London, and the ships were left under the command of the 
Admiral of the Blue, the Lord Montague. Some of the frigates 
were sent out cruising, which brought in many of the “‘ Holens ”’ 
merchantmen, which came from France and Spain; and the 
great ships, some of them, went up into the river of Chatham, 
and the rest wintered at Portsmouth ; and our ship was ordered 
to go to the westward and off the Land’s End to cruise and look 
out for Flemings. 

And one day the boat going on board of the London, I went 

in her to see my master. And coming on board, he 
Sailer pale was gone up to London to be commander of a small 
command of frigate, called the Nightingale, having made what 
alee friends he could for the place. And I being in the 

cabin with his boy, and staying a little longer than 
ordinary, and not knowing when the boat went away, was left 
behind on board. 

And in the meanwhile our ship weighed our anchors and set 
sail for Falmouth; and so I was left behind, my chest and 
clothes being on board: and so I continued on board of the 
London for the space of 14 or 15 days. At last there was a small 
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frigate called the Grayhounde, which was bound to the West of 
England ; and being ready to sail, the boat coming on board of 
the Admiral, where I was, and so I thought it best to go in her, 
for she was to touch at ‘‘ Plimmouth ’’, which was not far from 
Falmouth. And being come on board, we weighed our anchors 
and set sail, and here in the leaf before, I thought it good to 
describe to your view the harbour of Portsmouth, which is a very 
good and convenient harbour for great ships, being a place where 
many of the King’s ships do harbour and are built and repaired ; 
and also the Isle of Wight being not far distant with all the 
castles and forts thereabout. 

So being under sail we came between the Island and the 
Maine through the Needles; and steering away westerly the 
next day we arrived in ‘“‘ Plimmouth”’ Sound, and there we 
found four or five frigates with the Rear-Admiral of the White 
Flag. 

And coming to an anchor, our boat first went on board of the 
Rear-Admiral, and then on shore, I being in her. When I came 
ashore I thought it not good to stay long in the town, but take 
my journey for Falmouth, where I heard our ship then was. So 
intending to let none of the boats’ men know where I intended to 
go, for fear lest they should hinder me, for none of them knew 
but that I did belong to the same ship I came from Portsmouth 
How ships in; for when there is a press and that men are 
steal men scarce to be got, the King’s ships will keep any 
lie each = other ship’s men that they can take hold of when 

° they are from their own ships, unless they have a 
note from under the commander’s hands of which ship they 
belong to, and many times (they) will not believe a poor man 
when he tells them that he belongs to another ship unless the 
ship whereto he belongs be in sight, which causeth many a poor 
man to lose both his chest and clothes and several months pay, 
in being but a little out of the way for to see a friend or drink 
a cup of beer, which is a very evil custom amongst our English 
one with another. 

And so it might have fared with me at that time but that I 
did work with all the wits I had when I was left behind in such 
a manner: and such helps as these the poor seaman hath to 
make him rich where the loss of a chest and clothes, though they 
be never so bad, are more to him than he can make good again 
in a twelvemonth time, considering his small wages and the 
uncertainty of it before he receiveth it. 
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And so departing out of the town, not staying at all after I 

; came ashore, and having but one poor shilling for 

hard journey © travel with to our ship at Falmouth, it being 

from Ply- forty long miles and a foul way and wintertime ; 

Poe te. and so, coming to the ferry which goeth out of 

Devonshire into Cornwall, there it cost me a penny 

of my shilling to the passage boat for going over the river; and 

so coming to a town called “ Millbroke’’ and it being night, I 

took up my lodging for that night at the Sign of the White Horse, 

but having so little money, I durst not call for above one pot of 

beer, and being very hungry, I made it bold to make my case 

known to them ; and the people being very civil I got something 
to eat. 

And staying all night, the next morning I gave them fivepence 
for my entertainment, leaving sixpence for the rest of my journey. 
And travelling all the day, sometimes I would call at a house and 
beg a little drink, and some would tell me they had none and 
would bring me some water to drink. And coming through two 
towns, the one called ‘‘ Leou ” and the other ‘‘ Foye ”’, both being 
small seaport towns; and intending to travel two miles further 
that I might shorten my journey in the next day, and it being 
almost night, before I came to the place that I did intend, I lost 
my way : and going a long way and neither seeing house nor barn, 
and it snowing very hard so that I was all over white with snow, 
at last I had the sight of a house. And coming to it, the door 
being shut and it being dark, I saw a light in the house, and 
knocking at the door, I asked them the way to the place to which 
at first I intended to go, and they told me that I was two miles out 
of my way; and hearing that, I did not know what to think of 
it, and at last I desired them to let me have a lodging anywhere 
for that night, for I was in a strange place where I never was 
before, and did not know the way and had little or no money 
to bear my charges. 

But like West Country Turks they denied me a lodging in their 
barn and told me they did not know what I might be; but still 
I giving them all the fair words that I could, and telling them 
what I was and whither I was going, for a long time they would 
not give ear to what I begged of them, but after long entreaties 
at last they granted that I should lie in the barn ; and being wet 
to the skin and very cold, they let me come in to the fire and dry 
myself. 

So they inquiring of me concerning many things, I told them 
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what I could; and they giving me a little victuals to my supper, 
afterward I was conducted into the barn and to a great heap of 
straw. And so, creeping into it, I slept a little. And the next 
morning I was awake early, it being the first night that ever I 
slept in a barn in all my life. And staying a little while, at last 
the servantman was got up and came into the barn to give the 
cattle fodder, and so he let me out and directed me in the right 
road. 

And so I came away on a cold, frosty morning, and travelling 
till towards dinner-time, I began to be very hungry, and fearing 
that I should not reach Falmouth that night I begged some 
victuals for my dinner, keeping my sixpence to pay for a better 
lodging at night. And so travelling all day, being but a poor 
traveller and very weary, I was forced to take up my lodging 
ten miles short of Falmouth, at a small town called ‘‘ Tregney ”’. 
And so staying that night, I was as well entertained as I could 
expect for my sixpence, but what I wanted in money I supplied 
with many thanks for their good will. 

And so departing on my journey, when I was hungry I made 
bold to desire people’s charity. At last I arrived at St. Mawes, 
which is at the entering in of the harbour of Falmouth, and seeing 
our ship in the harbour with another small frigate called the 
Colchester, this made me glad. __ 

And coming on board, I found my chest and clothes and all 
things very well, my messmates wondering to see me. And in the 
meanwhile that our ship had been there, they had pressed a great 
many men. And so staying two or three days more in the 
harbour, at last we weighed our anchors, and we and the Colchester 
came to ‘‘ Plimmouth’’, for there we were to take in some 
provisions. 

And being come to an anchor, the next day we put all the 
pressed men on board of the Colchester frigate to carry them to 

the Great Ships of Portsmouth. And taking two 
ee » months victuals into our ship and staying about 
cruisesinthe ten days, we had orders to go to sea and cruise to 
Chath of the and fro in the Channel and off the Land’s End and 

the “‘ Liserd’’ for ‘‘ Holenders ’’, if we could see 
any. So weighing our anchor, we set sail out of “‘ Plimmouth ” 
Sound. 

And here you have the manner of the harbour and town and 
forts, being a very good and convenient harbour, both for outer- 
bound ships and homeward bound when they meet with cross 
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winds in the Channel and cannot keep the sea, and a very strong 
place it is on the sea side. 

So being under sail, we sailed into the mid-Channel and there 
lay off and on looking out for ships, but we had not the good 
luck to see any. And staying out about twenty days, and having 
had strong winds and bad weather for two or three days, and 
fearing worser weather, we being driven to the eastward of 
“‘ Plimmouth ’’, we bore up the helm and steered into Tor Bay, 
which is a little to the eastward of Dartmouth, it being a good 
Road against a westerly wind. 

1665 

And coming to an anchor, there was another frigate, called the 
Assistance, which had been cruising in the Channel and was put 
in till better weather. And staying two days we had better 
weather, so we put to sea again, and plying to the westward, 
three or four days afterward we met with half a dozen small 
ships, which were bound to the eastward, some of them being 
Hamburgers, and East ‘‘ Inderes’’. One of them we brought in 
along with us upon a suspicion that she was a ‘‘ Holender ”’, for 
many of them in time of wars with England sail under the notion 
of Swedes and Danes and Hamburgers, and many other places, 
as Lubeck and “ Brandingburge’’, carrying their colours and 
having their Bills of Lading made for that purpose, that and if 
they meet with any English frigates to show them and their 
colours to secure them out of their hands; and many times the 
English frigates have been so “‘ cozened ”’ of a good prize. 

And so steering into Falmouth Harbour again, we put the said 
ship under the command of the Governor of “‘ Pendenis ’’ Castle 
to be kept in custody till she should be proved a lawful prize or 
not, the master having that liberty to send into Holland or 
elsewhere to clear his ship if he could; but we not staying long 
I know not how it was judged, for presently afterward we had 
orders from London to come into the Downs. 

And staying two or three days for a fair wind, at last it came, 
and weighing our anchors, we set sail from the harbour of 
Falmouth, which I have described on the other side of the next 
leaf, it being in the county of Cornwall and a good harbour for 
ships against all winds, and the place where we have all our tin 
from, which the country aboundeth in. At the entrance in of the 
harbour there being two strong castles. 

So being under sail, we steered our course E.N.E. for the 
Downs ; and having a fair wind and being come to the eastward 


“The harbour of ffalmouth Liying in the Countey of Cornwill upon the Cost of England 
in the Lattitude of —-— North Bering from London WSW westerly and distant upon a 
Streight Line 2go miles.” 
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of the Isle of Wight, the wind began to veer about to the south- 
ward and to the eastward of south, blowing very hard, so that 

we could scarce lie our course. And the wind 
ernaee »»4, increasing and veering to the S.E., blew extreme 
hard put to hard, so that we could bear no sail. And bringing 
behead ae our ship under a mainsail, intending to lie “‘ a-trie ’’, 

but the wind increased so that it blew our mainsail 
out of the “‘ boult-rope ’’ and split it into two or three pieces, and 
also we split two ‘“‘ misenes’’. And being not far from the shore 
and it being a lee shore, we were forced to come to an anchor in 
all that stress of wind. And so we struck our yards, but our 
main topmast we could not get down, and so we rode all night, 
rolling to and again, and the sea flying into us so that the ship 
was all wet fore and aft. 

And towards morning the wind began to ease to a fine 
moderate gale, so we weighed our anchor and hoisted our yards 
and set sail again. And towards night we had the sight of 
Dover ; and in the night a frigate’s boat, which had seen us before 
night and did think we had been a merchant ship, came aboard to 
press some men, she belonging to the Ashurance frigate; but find- 
ing us to be a man-of-war, was mistaken ; but she told us of the 
bad news of the London, which was the Admiral of the Blue, being 
blown up, and out of 350 men but 30 being saved, all the others 
lost ; the ship being a very brave ship, carrying 76 pieces of 
brass ordnance. She had been at Chatham to new-fit, and being 
come from Chatham and going up into the Hope between Lee 
Road and the Buoy of the Nore, she suddenly blew up; and it 
was never known how nor by what means, which was a great loss.* 

So coming into the Downs, we came to an anchor, and the 
next day there came into the Downs the Royal Charles and Royal 
James from Portsmouth, having lain there since the fleet was at 
sea in the Channel ; and staying two days in the Downs, we had 
orders to come up to Chatham for to new-fit ; and a pilot coming 
on board, we weighed our anchor and set sail, and coming out of 
the Downs, we came through ‘‘ Marget ’’ Road and over the flats 
and up to the Buoy of the Nore. 

And the next day, having a fair wind, we came up to Chatham, 
and hauled into the dock to new trim under water. And staying 
in all about a month, we came from Chatham again and came up 
to the Hope to take in our provisions. And having some things 
to fetch from “ Dedforde’’, our long boat came up to London : 

1 The London was blown up on the 7th March, 1665. 
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and coming in her that night, I came up into ‘‘ Whit Chapell ’’, 
for our boat came up to Dick Shore. 

And coming home to my master’s, they were all very glad to 
see me; and staying there one night, the next morning I came 
away, taking my leave of my mistress, whom I never saw 
afterward, for she died of the Sickness the same year. 

And so coming down to Limehouse, we came down in our boat 
to ‘‘ Dedforde ’’, and taking in our things when we came off, we 
came down to Woolwich and stayed there that night: and the 
next day we came on board of our ship again. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE BATTLE OFF LOWESTOFT AND DOINGS IN THE NORTH SEA 

1665 
ND staying in the Hope fourteen or fifteen days, the 
King having been in the fleet to see what condition 
they were in and to wish them good success, and 
returning back, he came on board of our ship to view 
The King her as he came ; but not staying he returned up to 
visits the London again. And not long afterward, having all 
= org *? our provisions on board and being ready to sail, we 
eee had orders to sail to the fleet, which then lay at the 
Buoy of the ‘‘ Gunfleat ’’, over against Harwich. 

And having a pilot sent on board, as the custom is, to pilot us 
through the shoals and sands at the entering in of the river of 
Thames, and weighing our anchors, we set sail out of the Hope. 
And coming through the King’s Channel, we met some ships 
which came from Newcastle with coals, out of which we pressed 
some men. 

And so coming to the Buoy of the ‘‘ Gunfleat ’’, we found all the 
fleet. And coming near to our General, the Duke of Yorke, we 
saluted him with three great shouts; and that done, we fired 
seven pieces of ordnance, they answering us with one shout and 
five pieces of ordnance, and we returning thanks with one shout 
and three pieces of ordnance ; and so we came to an anchor. 

And the fleet staying for some few ships more that were to 
come to us but were not ready, at last they being come and all 
things being ready, our General fired a gun and loosed his fore 
topsail as a sign to weigh our anchors, which we did: and we 
set sail with a fleet of fighting ships of about eighty sail, the 
Duke of York being our General in the ship Royall Charles, 
re bearing the standard of England; and Prince 
of the Red, Rupert Admiral in the Royall James ; and the Lord 
White and Montague, Earle of Sandwich, Admiral of the 
Blue ons, Blue in the ship Royall Prince, the greatest ship in 
the fleet; and Sir John Lawsen Vice-Admiral of 
_ the Red flag in the Royall Oak ; and Sir Christopher Mines Vice- 
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Admiral of the White flag in the ship called the Triumph; and 
Sir George Askew Vice-Admiral of the Blue flag in the ship 
Henry ; and Sir William Bartlit Rear-Admiral of the Red in the 
ship Swiftshore ; and Captain Sansom Rear-Admiral of the White 
flag in the ship Resolution ; and Captain Tediman Rear-Admiral 
of the Blue flag in the ship Royall Cathrane. 

And being all under sail, we directed our course for the coast 
of Holland to look for the ‘‘ Holens ’’ fleet. And being upon the 
coast we heard that they were not ready to come out; and 
coming in sight of the ‘‘ Taxcell *’, we saw some of them at anchor. 
And so hauling off again, we lay off and on upon the ‘‘ Doger ’’ 
Bank ; and coming to an anchor many times, the wind coming 
Bad weather about to the N.W. and blowing very hard, so that 
on the Dogger we rode two or three days in very much wind; and 
Bank a very great sea went; and the storm increasing so 
that some of our ships lost their masts and some their boats. 

The wind ceasing and an easterly wind coming, we set sail for 
our own coast ; and coming into “ Osley ’”’ Bay, sent the ships 
into Harwich that wanted masts. And staying there about a 
week, we weighed our anchors and set sail to come into ‘‘ Soule ”’ 
Bay, for then we heard that the ‘‘ Holens ’’ fleet was at sea. 

And being come into “Soule’’ Bay and being come to an 
anchor, we had not rid above two or three hours but the men at 
the topmasthead on board of the General had spied the ‘‘ Holens ”’ 
fleet, being in sight about five leagues off.1 Our General firing a 
gun and making a sign that they saw them, the whole fleet 
presently weighed anchor, and making all things clear and ready 
and heaving all lumberment overboard to clear our decks and 
guns, so plied towards them, they being to windward of us. But 
that night we did not come near them. And all the next day we 
plied to have the wind of them and they plying further off from 
our shore, for they loved not to fight too near our shore lest they 
should have too far to run home if they should be beaten, and 
we the less chase after them; so they plying further off, in the 
afternoon one of their best fireboats by accident took fire and 
blew up in the sight of all our fleet, she burning all the night. 

The next morning being Saturday, the third day of June in the 
year 1665, between four and five of the clock in the morning, 


1 Barlow follows the common rumour in crediting the General with first 
sighting the Dutch fleet; but Lord Sandwich’s Journal records :—" June Ist 
Thursday. About r oclock at noon Prince Rupert’s ship from the topmasthead 
discovered a fleet of ships in the offing and presently lowered and hoisted his 
ancient to make us take notice; and then looking out, we all saw them, about 
100 sail, which we judged to be the Dutch fleet.”’ 


“The Maner of the English and Duch ffletes in there Ingagment on the 3 and 4 daves 
Updam, which blew up, and theretey of there other shipes which were burnt and sunk 
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both fleets were drawn within shot of one another, our White 
ae Squadron being in the forefront of our fleet, Sir 
‘Triumph * Christopher Mines in the ship Triumph being the 
Phare headmost ship and nearest to the ‘‘ Holanes ”’ fleet.} 

And one of the “‘ Holanes’’ admirals, either Trump 
or Updam, let fly the first shot at our Vice-Admiral of the White, 


2 In his description of the battle Lord Sandwich gave great praise to Prince 
Rupert and the White Squadron, which formed the van. According to the 
following order of battle, from Lord Sandwich’s Journal, the Monke was one of 


the leading ships. 


Prince Rupert's Squadron. 
Division of Vice-Admiral Christopher Myngs. 

Colchester 5th rate 28 guns 145 men. Captain Daniel Helling 
Pavadox 6th ,, 14 4, 85 ,, » Leonard Guy 
Triumph 2nd , 66 ,, 38 ,, Vice-Ad. Chris Myngs 
Hector 5th ,, 22 , 125 ,, Captain John Cuttle 
Monke 3rd , 54 , 260 ,, RS Thomas Penrose 
Newcastle 4th ,, 48 ,, 200 _ ,, a Thomas Page 
Lion 3rd, 52 , 260 ,, ae Edward Spragg 
Ruby 4th , 46 , 180 ,, » William Jennings 
Expedition qth ., 30 ,, 140 3 Tobias Sackler 
fe n and Abigail hired merchantman — 

eturn ss me Capt. John Habbard 
Katherine - Ws —— 

Admiral’s (Prince Rupert's) Division. 

Reserve 4th rate 46 guns 170 men. Captain John Hayward 
Rainbow 2nd , 56 , 320 ,, Capt. Willo. Hannam 
Exchange—merchantship 36 guns Capt. Sam Wentworth 
Revenge 3rd_ , 58 , 42280 ,, » Robert Holmes 
Merlin 6th ,, —_ — 
Royal James Ist , 78 ,, §00 ,, Capt. John Kempthorn 
Garland sth ,, 28 , 145 », » Charles Talbot 
Assurance 4th , 32 , #4150 ,, » John Jefferies 
Mary Rose 4th ,, 48 , 190 ,, » William Reeves 
Henrictta 3rd_ , 58 , 300 ,, » Walter Wood 
Bendish merchantship 42 guns » Robert Taylor 
Portland 4th rate 46 guns 180 men. » john Aylett 


Division of Rear-Admival Robert Sansum. 
East India Merchant—merchantship 44 guns Capt. J. Willgresse 


St. Andrew 2nd rate 60 guns 360 men. Capt. Valentine Pine 
Advice 4th , 40 , #170 ,, » Will Poole 

Bear 4th , 42 , #+%170 ,, Capt. John Waterworth 
Constant Catherine merchantship » Francis Sanders 
Kent 4th rate 46 guns 180 men. » Thomas Ewens 
Anne 3rd , 58 , £42280 ,, » Arnold Brown 
Truelove 6th ,, — _ ——— 
Resolution 2nd , 58 , 290 4, Rear-Ad. R. Sansum 
Speedwell sth , 26 , 135 » Capt. John Lightfoot 
Milford sth ,, 28 ,, 155 » Capt. John Seale 


Besides these ships, which formed the line of battle, the following were 
attached to the Squadron :—Dolphin, fireship; Hind, ketch, 8 guns 45 men; 
Sea Venture, ketch; James, ketch; Desire, smack; Little Sampson (probably 
a hoy); Willitam and Mary, also a hoy. 

The Red Squadron, commanded by the Duke of York, Commander-in-Chief, 
was in the centre and consisted of the following ships in order of line of battle. 
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which killed a man in the “ fore-castell’’, as we heard after- 
ward. 

And then all our fleet began, the bloody flag being hoisted up 

as a sign for every ship to fall on and do his best, the two fleets 

fighting together with like success. The White 

the fant Squadron had the greatest of the brush till about 

nine of the clock, when the Red and Blue Squadrons 

came in upon the head of the ‘‘ Holanes”’ fleet with such force 


The Vice-Admival’s Division. 
Commanded by Sir J. Lawson. 


Bristol 4th rate 48 guns 200 men. Captain John Hart 
Gloucester 3rd 58 ,, 280 ,, a Robert Clarke 
Royal Exchange merchantship 46 guns » Giles Shelley 
Diamond 4th rate 46 guns 180 men. i John Golding 
Martin Galley 6th , 14 , 65 a » Samuel Tittle 
Royal Oak and , 76 , 45° Vice-Ad. Sir J. Lawson 
Norwich 5th ,, 24 » 135 o Capt. John Wetwang 
Guinea 4th , 36 , 150 ,, a ohn Abelson 
St. George and ,, 60 360 _——*, » Joseph Jordan 
Coast Frigate merchantship 34 guns 5 iliam Lawson 
Dover 4th rate 46 guns 170 men. » Jeffery Pearse 


The Lora High Admiral’s Division. 


Plymouth 3rd rate 56 guns ails men. Capt. Thomas Allen 
Fountain sth ,, 30 ,, » John Bapt du Tiel 
Blackamore merchantship — » John Barton 
Mary 3rd rate 58 guns 300 men. » Jeremy Smith 
Happy Return 4th , 50 , 190 ,, » james Lambert 
Dy 6th ,, 12 ,, 85 » »  «Aichard Poole 
Royal Charles Ist , 78 , 55° 4, » Sir William Penn 
Mermaid sth , 28 , 145 ,, 3 {oon King 
Antelope 4th , 46 ,, 18 ,, os ohn Chichley 
Old James 2nd 68 380 _,, » Earl of Marlborough 
Loyal George merchantship 42 guns » John Earle 
Coventry sth rate 22 guns 135 men. ‘i illiam Hill 
Yarmouth 4th , 52 , 190 ,, »  Lhomas Ayliffe 


Reavy-Admival's Division. 
Commanded by Rear-Admiral Sir W. Berkeley. 


Eagies merchantship Capt. Thomas Hendra 
Amity F th fa 36 guns 150 men. ‘6 wall Parker 
Satisfaction merchantshi illiam Godfrey 
Fairfax 3rd sate 58 guns 300 men. » Robert Salmon 
Little Mary 6th ,, oS as » Abraham Blockleech 
Swiftsure 2nd ,, 60 » 38 ,, Rear-Ad. Sir W. Berkeley 
Success sth ,, 30 , 155 » Capt. Edward Grove 
Bonaventure 4th ,, 40 ,, 160 ,, » Arthur Langhorne 
Portsmouth 4th 38 , 160 ,, 

George merchantship 40 guns Capt. Robert Tubb 
Leopard 4th rate 54 guns 240 men. » Richard Beach 


Sapphire 4th ,, 38 . &%60 ,, » Henry Hyde 
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that the “‘ Holanes ”’ ships could not hold it up, but gave ground. 
And their General, Updam, blew up in his ship of 80 pieces of 
ordnance, he and all his men being destroyed at one blast, out 
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The Biue Squadron. 
Commanded by Earl of Sandwich. 
Rear-Admiral’s Division. 
Commanded by Rear-Admiral T. Teddiman. 


Forester sth rate 28 guns 145 men. Capt. Edward Cotterell 
Royal Katherine 2nd ,, 7O , 450 » Rear-Ad. Thos. Teddiman 


Paul sth ,, 28 , 125 ,, Capt. Peter Foot 
Essex 3rd , 52 » 260 ,, »  wmichard Utbar 
Marmaduhe 4th , 38 , 150 ,, — 
Princess 4th , 52 .» 220 ,, Capt. George Swanley 
Golden Phoenix merchantship —_— 
Adventure 4th rate 36 guns 150 men. Capt. Benjamin Young 


Society merchantship ry) 
Dreadnought 3rd rate 58 guns 280 men. + 


Admiral’s Diviston. 


Ralph Lashells 
Henry Terne 


Dragon 4th rate 38 guns 160 men. Capt. John Lloyd 
Maryland merchantship » Abraham 
Centurion 4th rate 46 guns 180 men. » Robert Moulton 
M 3rd _ , 58 , 300 ,, » Henry Fenne 
Oxford sth ,, 24 » 135 wo » Phillip Bacon 
Nonsuch ketch — 8 ,, — » sgobert Crossman 
v3nce 1st ,, 86 ,, — » Robert Cuttance 
Bryay fireship » Robert Cotton 
Blackamore 6th , 14 , 65 w » Jjobn Barton 
Pembroke sth ,, 28 ,, 145 w ss omas Darcy 
Dunkirh 3rd ,, 54 » 260 ,, » John Ha d 
Bredah 4th ,, 46 ,, 18 ,, » Robert Kirby 
John and Thomas merchantship » Henry Davies 
Swallow 4th rate 46 guns 180 men. » Richard Hodges 
Good Hope merchantship 34 guns » Anthony Archer 


Vice-Admival’s Division. 
Commanded by Vice-Admiral Sir G. Ayscue. 


Jersey 4th rate 48 guns 190 men. Capt. Hugh Hide 
Hambro’ Merchant—merchantship 36 g » James Cadman 
Hampshire 4th rate 40 guns 160 men. » George Batts 
Castle Frigate merchantship 36 men » Philip Enatt 
Assistance 4th rate 40 guns 170 men. » Zachary Brown 
Unicorn 2nd , 56 , 320 ,, » Henry Teddiman 
Providence 4th ,, 30 , 140 ,, - {enn Tyrwhit 
Yorh 3rd_, 58 , 28 ,, » John Swanley 
Lizard 5th ,, 20 , 105 ,, 7 ohn Andrews 
Henry 2nd , 7O , 43° » Vice-Ad. Sir G. Ayscue 
Guernsey 5th , 28 , 145 » Capt. Humphrey Connisby. 


Two fireships and eight ketches, hoys and smacks were attached to the Red 
eae: and one fireship and six ketches, hoys and smacks to the Blue 

uadron. 

This Order of Battle is of peculiar interest as it is considered by Naval 
historians to have been the first sea fight in which a prearranged line ahead 
formation was put into practice. 

No doubt there were a few minor alterations in the places of the ships, as the 
order had undoubtedly been agreed upon at a council of war some time previous 
to the battle itself. For instance, the unlucky Charity is not mentioned and 
the second-rate Vanguard, Captain Jonas Poole, had joined the fleet some days 
before the action took place. 
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of five hundred men not above five saving their lives. And the 
rest of the ‘‘ Holanes’”’ fleet, seeing their Admiral and General 
lost, began to turn their arses and run, and in making haste four 
of them ran one upon another and could not get clear one of 
another, and one of our fireships ran on board of them and burnt 
them. And another fireship laid another on board, but she 
broke loose, but the ship was taken presently after. And 
several more were taken and two more were burnt, the one 
being an Admiral, and a Vice-Admiral was burnt one of the 
four. 

And night coming on and dark, we shortened sail and did not 
follow them very close, and the next morning being Sunday, 
they were got a great way ahead of us: and we making all the 
sail we could after them as soon as it was day, but it was twelve 
of the clock before we could come within shot of the hindermost 
of them, and by that time they were upon their own coast and 
entering in at the ‘‘ Taxell ’’, we chasing them in as far as we durst 
for the sands, but there was but one ship taken from them that 
day. 

And so we left off our chase, the fight being at an end for that 
time. But the best sport was the day that we began to fight, in 
the forenoon they took from us an old ship that was taken from 
The story of them in ‘‘ Crumbwell’s ’’ wars, called the Charetey, 

which could not keep the wind, and falling amongst 
c Charity ” their fleet was taken, but she was old and rotten and 
worth Helle But they, as soon as they had taken her, sent her 
home before the fight was done, and when she came into Holland 
they fell to a-making of bonfires and burning victory ; and the 
next day their fleet returned home with the loss of their General 
and twenty ships more taken and burnt and sunk, with the English 
fleet firing at their breach, which presently on a sudden turned 
their mirth into mourning. 

So directing our course for the coast of England we arrived in 
“Osley '’ Bay and “‘ Soule ’’ Bay. And sending all the wounded 
The losses in ™e0 on shore and all ships mustering their men, 
the British there was in all found wanting five hundred men 
Fleet. slain, three lords that were killed on board of the 
Royall Charles, who came to bear the Duke of York company, 
and one commander, being the Rear-Admiral of the White, in 
the ship Resolution, and Sir John Lawsen, having his death wound, 
lived not long afterward. 

They (the Dutch) having a fleet of ships of ninety sail. 
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The lords that lost their lives were the Earl of Cornwall and 
the Earl of Marlborough and the Earl of Portland.! So a Council 
of War being called, the ships that had their masts shot and 
wanted new ones, and others that wanted mending, were sent to 
the Buoy of the Nore and up to Chatham ; and the rest stayed 
in “‘ Osley ’’ Bay and in “ Soule ’’ Bay until all the rest of the 
fleet were ready. 

The manner of the part of the fight you shall find shadowed 
out in the —— leaf. 

At last all the fleet being ready, they came all together into 
Soule Bay, the Duke of York and Prince “ Robert ’”’ not going 
to sea any more that year, the Lord Montague being General. 
So setting sail out of Soule Bay, we directed our course northerly 
for the coast of Norway, intending to meet with their East India 
fleet, which were about that time of the year coming home. And 
sailing to and fro in the North Sea, sometimes having a fair wind 
and sometimes a foul, and meeting no ships, at last we had the 
sight of the Nase of Norway. And two or three days afterward 
we had the news of their East India ships, which were put into 
a harbour in Norway called North Bergen, with some other 
merchant ships which were come out of the Straits, and some 
men-of-war along with them. 

So our General, calling a Council of War, consulted to send a 
squadron of men-of-war into the harbour to take them out. So 
Capt. Thomas Tidiman, who was Rear-Admiral then of the 
Red flag, was allotted to go, and about a dozen ships more; 
and so parting from the rest of the fleet, (they) steered in 
for the harbour of Bergen. And we, in the rest of the fleet, 
steered in for the island of Shetland, which lieth on the East 
of Scotland, between Scotland and Norway, for we wanted 
water. 

And three days after, we had the sight of the island, and the 
airnua wind being cross, it was two days before we could 
Fleet water get in. And coming into a place called “‘ Braces ”’ 
stl a Sound, we came to an anchor:? it being a very 

good harbour against all winds and a convenient 
place for fresh water, but a barren country, yielding but little or 


1 By the Earl of Cornwall, Barlow no doubt means the Earl of Falmouth, 
who was killed by a chain shot whilst standing alongside the Duke of York. The 
Earl of Marlborough and the Earl of Portland were not in the Royal Charles, the 
Earl of Portland being a volunteer with Prince Ru aboard the Royal James 
and the Earl of Marlborough Commander of the Old James. 

* On August 7 (Sandwich’s Journal). 
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no corn, only a few small kind of sheep and a little fowls, being 
inhabited by a kind of North Country Scots. 

So staying there four or five days, we provided ourselves with 
fresh water, for little else was to be had: and we were very 
hungry, for we were put not long before on short allowance of 
victuals and drink till such time as we came to England, for having 
had many cross winds since we came from England, we had spent 
a great part of our provisions. 

At last news came to us from the ships that were gone to 
Bergen that they were beaten out of the harbour, having (in) 
pecs slain and wounded 500 men: for when they came 
Tidiman re- first into the harbour, the Rear-Admiral sent to the 
bythe Danes’ Governor of the town to know whether he 

would either suffer him to come and fight them in 
the harbour or command them to depart out of the harbour and 
shift for themselves : and staying two days for an answer, in the 
meanwhile the Governor let the ‘‘ Holenders ’’ know how it was, 
and he gave them leave to plant guns on shore, round about 
their ships, and let them make use of one or two of the forts on 
shore ; and preparing their ships and all for to fight, at last they 
began to fire at our ships from the land and from their ships. 
And the English ships made what resistance they could, but 
being overpowered both from the ships and shore, they were 
veea Wine forced to make their retreat with great loss, our 
tague’s son General, the Lord Montague, having a son who was 
weaver the slain in the same fight, who was in the Rear- 
né°"* Admiral, in a ship called the Revenge: he being 
willing to see fashions lost his life, which was a great grief to his 
father, but the greatest lord is no more free from danger than the 
poorest swain, a bullet respecting one no more than the other, 
all being subject to death’s stroke. 

This news coming, we all weighed our anchors and set sail? 
from out of ‘‘ Braces’’ Sound in Shetland, and here you 
have the manner of the Road where we lay, it being a place 
that divideth the island in two, small ships may pass 
through both ways, but we came in and out at the south-west 
end of it. 

So being come out, we met with the ships that came 
from Bergen in Norway, which were very much torn and 
shattered, but the manner of the fight I cannot describe further, 
for our ship was not there, and my intent is not to set down 


1 On Sunday August 13 (Sandwich’s Journal). 
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a place where I have not been, not knowing how to shadow 
it out. 

So the fleet being all together, we directed our course for the 
coast of England, and having a fair wind, in seven or eight days 
time we arrived in Soule Bay again. And the news coming up 
to His Majesty of the manner of the fight, the King sent to the 
King of Denmark demanding satisfaction for the abuse in letting 
the ‘‘ Holenders ’’ plant guns on shore and lending them the use 
of the forts against His Majesty’s subjects and soldiers, having 
peace together. 

But the King of Denmark denied restitution, for they always 
were friends to the ‘‘ Holenders’’ more than to the English. 
Whereupon the King of England proclaimed wars against him, 
but wars breaking out presently after with the French, no great 
matters were done between the Danes and England, for we had 
enough to do to look after the Dutch and French, through the 

treachery of some of our English peers. Only one 
ees frigate, called the Princess, in the year 1667, meeting 
fights two with two Danes men-of-war in the North Sea, 
ot wae. fought them both and came bravely off, their two 

ships being little less than twice the force that she 
had, yet she lost her commander, and some other officers and 
seamen lost their lives, spending their dearest blood for their 
country’s good. 

So being in Soule Bay, we had provisions sent to us ; and seven 
or eight of the Holland ships that were taken in the fight were 
fitted out for English men-of-war, and sent to the rest of the 
fleet; and one of the second-rate ships, called the S#. George, 
which had had her deck blown up in the engagement, was 
new-mended and sent again to us. 

So all the fleet being got together, and having all things ready, 
and hearing that the ‘“‘ Holens’”’ fleet were gone to Bergen to 
convoy their East India ships home, we weighed our anchors and 
set sail out of Soule Bay. 

And steering our course for the coast of Holland and looking 
well out for ships, at last we espied four or five ships ;1 and some 
of our frigates which sailed well, gave chase after them, and 


ad api reeeer 3 Sunday. Wind SE fresh. In the morning we saw 7 or 8 
strange ships ahead and sent frigates in chase. About ten oclock we reckon 
ourselves about 30 leagues from the Texel, NNW, in 24 fathom. In the evening 
we took them :—viz.—two great East Indiamen and four men of war, 1300 
prisoners: The Hector of ours sunk by a shot or his lee ports neglected: the 
captain and near eighty men drowned "’ (Sandwich’s Journal). 
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coming up with them, they proved to be “ Holenders’’; and 
fighting a little space with two or three small frigates, at last they 
struck sail and yielded as prizes, being two of their East India 
ships and three or four men-of-war. 

One of our small frigates, called the Hector, having about 
=e twenty pieces of ordnance, was unfortunately sunk ; 
‘Hector *» for having taken one of their East India ships, and _ 
oe pala giving chase after another ship, and having all her 

guns out and ports open below, and being upon a 
wind, and a gust of wind coming down upon a sudden, pressed 
her down so much and the water came in at the ports so fast that 
she was presently full and sank immediately, and most part of 
her men were “ drownded ”’ in her. 

And these prizes told us that when they came from Bergen in 
Norway they had the whole fleet to convoy them, consisting of 
eighty sail, but having bad weather in their passage they were 
dispersed one from another and had not as then met together 


again. 

And two or three days afterward, we met with three or four 
more of their dispersed men-of-war, which were taken: and the 
day before, we had a sight of a squadron of them, but being a 
great way to windward, we could not come near them: and not 
long after, we took some of their merchant ships, 
which came one from ‘‘ Malego ’”’ laden with wine, 
and another from “ Lisborne’’ laden most part 
with sugars of “‘ Brasile ’’, and oil. 

And a day or two after,! having called a Council of War on 
board of our General, the men at the topmasthead espied a 
squadron of their ships upon our weather bow, which stood from 
the coast of Holland, so presently all the fleet made sail towards 
them; but they weathering our fleet, we could not come to do 
them any harm, but some of our weathermost ships came within 
shot of some of them; and some shot were exchanged between 
us, but no great harm done on either side, only the captain? of one 
ef our frigates was slain by an unlucky shot from the ‘‘ Holens "’ 
ships. 

But it being almost dark and blowing hard, and likely to be 
bad weather, we left off our chase ; but if it had been day as it 
was night, they had none of them escaped into Holland. 

So bad weather coming on, the fleet made sail for the coast of 


Some rich 


2 On Sept. 9 (Sandwich’s Journal). 
* Captain Langhorn of the Revenge. 
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England ; but our ship that night making a little more sail than 
the rest of the fleet, the next morning we were out 
pele nko» Of Sight of them. And we being in good hopes of 
gives the meeting some “ Holens’’ ships to get a prize, lay 
a the ae off and on two or three days. And one night, it 
a ar blowing hard, and being under a couple of courses, 
that is, our mainsail and foresail, it chanced that 
we espied a small pink or ship close by us; and coming within 
call of her and hailing of her whence she was, she answered from 
Amsterdam, which we hearing knew she would be a prize, and 
commanding her to lie by, we hoisted out our boat and sent her 
on board, but she was worth little, having little or nothing in her. 
So looking well out two or three days more in hope to see more, 
and standing over in the sight of the coast of Holland, we saw 
two or three ships near the land under sail, but taking them to 
be men-of-war, we durst not meddle with them for fear lest they 
should be too strong for us, we being all alone. 

So directing our course for the coast of England, in four or five 
days time we arrived in Soule Bay, but the fleet were gone up to 
the Buoy of the Nore; so the next day afterward, we came into 
the Rolling Ground, which is near Harwich, and so we sent our 
small prize into the harbour of Harwich ; and not long afterward, 
we came up to the Buoy of the Nore to the rest of the fleet. 

And winter being at hand, the Great Ships were sent into 
Chatham, and a squadron of frigates was sent to ‘‘ Cotenborow ’’? 
in “‘ Swedeland ’’ to convoy home the merchant 
ships that were there, and some frigates were sent 
for the convoying of some merchant ships to and 
from the Straits, and our ship and five more were ordered to go 
to ‘‘ Hamborrow ’’* to convoy some merchant ships thither. 

And we wanting a new foremast, we came into “‘ Quinborow ”’ 
for to set one in. And i or three days afterward I fell very 
sick on board. 

So having set our coreiaee we wanted men, which we had out 
of some of the Great Ships: and having taken in provisions, 
and we and all the rest of the ships which were to go with us 
being clear and ready to sail, we came out to the Buoy of the 
Nore, the rest of the ships that we were to convoy being come 
from London. 

And the next day we weighed our anchors and set sail from the 
Buoy of the Nore, and coming through the King’s Channel and 

+ Gotenburg. * Hamburg. 


The winter 
convoy duty. 
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so to the Buoy of the ‘‘ Gunfleate ’’, we steered our course for the 
“‘ Sprun ’’ at the entering in of the Humber, which leadeth up to 
Hull and York, for we were to touch there for some Hull merchant 
ships, that were to go to ‘‘ Hamborow ”’ with us. 

And after two or three days sail we arrived in the mouth of the 
Humber and so we came to an anchor at a place called 
“‘ Grimsbey ’’ Road; and staying till the ships were ready and 
keeping our Christmas there, we had some fresh beef from Hull 
sent to us to keep our Christmas with, having fresh meat for three 
days, which was a good refreshing to us, having always salt 
victuals. 

| 1666 

And the Sickness having been very fierce in London all the 
Mortall summer, as we many times heard in the fleet, there 
from the dying seven and eight thousand in a week in London 
Tonia in and the suburbs, so I thought good to send a letter 

to a friend at London to know of my friends’ and 
acquaintances’ health, and who were dead and who living; and 
writing a letter, I sent it to Hull and so it went by the post to 
London : and in seven or eight days more I received an answer, 
Barlow loses Wherein I received the bad news of my brother, 
many friends George, being dead, and three of my uncle’s children, 
and relations. 214d my mistress, and master’s son, and divers 
neighbours and acquaintances more, which was a great grief to 
me to hear ; and being sick myself, I thought I should have died 
‘myself with grief, but I was longer reserved to go through many 
troubles and dangers more, for I had bound myself to a hard 
and miserable calling, and there was no way for me but I must 
endure it. 

So all things being ready, we stayed some time for a fair wind ; 
at last, it coming, we weighed our anchors and set sail out of 
“‘ Grimesby ’’ Road, which you have the manner of as it lieth 
in the mouth of the Humber, which is the bottom of the river ° 
of Trent and the river of Ouse. 

And being under sail and coming out of the Humber, we espied, 
a small ship which had run ashore upon the point of the “‘ Sprune ”’ 
and sunk, but part of her remaining above water, the men were 
saving what they could from her and getting it on the dry land. 

And having a fair wind and steering our course easterly, in 
four or five days we drew near to the coast of Holland, and one 
night we ran too near the land and were in some danger of shoals, 
the nights being long and dark: and many times we had cross 


ee eet eee NS ee: 


‘The Port of Hull & the Bankes of the River Humber in the Countey of Yorkshire.” 
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winds with such a mist that we could not see one ship sometimes, 
and extreme cold, the mist freezing into ice, making the smallest 
sitiae rope in the ship as big as one’s arm, and they (the 
weather in ropes) so cold and slippery and sharp that they 
the North would cut our hands when hauling upon them. 

This extremity of weather continuing for the space 
of fourteen or fifteen days and no hope of fair wind, which made 
us at a stand whether we should return home or proceed any 
further. ) 

And not long afterward, we had a fair wind, and the ice began 
to thaw from off our rigging ; and steering along, at last we had 
the sight of an island called ‘‘ Heligoeland ’’, which lieth not far 
without the entering in of the river of ‘‘Hamborow’’. And 
convoying the merchant ships within that island, we left them 
for then they were out of danger of the Holland ships ; and having 
a fair wind, the next day they arrived at ‘‘ Hamborow ”’ having 
two men-of-war along with them to stay till they were ready to 
convoy them home again: and we sent a ketch in with them, 
which was to return to us. 

We were forced to ride out two or three days bad weather, and 
a frigate that was with us called the Ametey, sprang her foremast 
with riding. 

And not long afterward, the wind ceasing, we did not intend 
to stay any longer for the ketch, so weighing our anchors, we set 
sail for the coast of England, and as we were coming over the 
Dogger Bank we came amongst four or five small “‘ Holanes”’, 
““ galioates ’’! that were fishing, but they seeing us before we saw 


A Dutch them, got away from us, except one, that was taken 
fishing galliot by a frigate that was in our company, called the 
arene Bread and Arth, but all the Hollanders had left her 


and fled away in their boat. 

And coming near the coast of England, we met with very cross 
winds ; and coming to an anchor in thirty fathom water out of 
he sight of any land, we “ rid ’’ three days a very hard 
‘¢Monke *® and dangerous storm, the “‘sprin’”’ of the sea 
shar iri flying from the head of the ship to the “ starne ”’. 

nares, At last, the storm ceasing, we weighed our anchor, 
and the flukes of it were worn as bright as silver with ploughing 
through the ground as we “ rid.”’ 

And two or three days afterward we had the sight of Soule 
Bay, but not going into it we steered into Osley Bay, and there 
1 galliots. 

H 
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came to an anchor : and the next day we weighed and came into 
the Rolling Grounds: and staying there two or three days there 
came in our sight a little off at sea a squadron of Dutch ships, 
about nine or ten, which were fitted out, as we heard, to meet onr 
ships as we went and came from ‘“‘ Hamborow ”’, to take us if 
they could, as they had done our ‘‘ Hamborow ”’ fleet the year 
before, when they met with our ships, having but 
The Dutch one convoy along with them; but now they missed 
misses the Of meeting with us both going and coming; but 
English and if they had met us they would scarce have got 
convoy. anything of us but dry blows, for their ten ships 
we had six good men-of-war, and they would have 
found hot work before they had carried us prisoners into Holland. 
So not long after, we had orders from London to come up to 
Chatham for to new-fit for the summer. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE FOUR DAYS’ FIGHT AND VICTORY OF ST. JAMES’ DAY 

1666 
T last having a fair wind, we weighed our anchors and 
set sail and came up to the Buoy of the Nore, and 
afterward came up to Chatham. And staying to help 
the Great Ships in and out of dock before we could go 
in, and they being graved and all done, it came to our turn: and 
we hauling into the dock, fitted all things. 

And being ready to sail, we set sail from Chatham in April, 
and coming up into the Hope, we came to an anchor: and 

taking our provisions in, the Commissioners having 
itaare pas been paying all the other ships that were in the 
the ships in Hope eight or nine months’ pay, at last they came 
i on board of our ship, paying to us nine months’ 

pay and keeping nine more in hand for fear of our 
running away from the ship, as they pretended it, but we had no 
more. So I receiving ten pounds, sent it up to London to a friend 
to keep for my master till he returned home from sea. 

So being paid and having all things ready to sail, and the Great 
Ships being gone down to the Buoy of the Nore, we were to follow 
them, for there we were to make up our fleet. And weighing our 
anchors, we set sail out of the Hope and came down to the Buoy 
of the Nore. 

And riding there a week or ten days, my Lord “‘ Munk” and 
Prinses Rupert Prince “‘ Robeart ’’ were sent down from London 
and General on board of the Royall Charles for to go Generals of 
char 0 the fleet, both in one ship, one to assist the other 
manders of and to bear one another company: for my Lord 
Ld an Montague was sent ambassador into Spain, and the 

Duke of York remained at home, for the King would 
not let him go to sea for fear he might lose him, and having no 
more brothers but him it would be a great grief for him. 

So all the men-of-war being returned home from all the places 
where they had been sent to in the beginning of the winter, and 
having been in the harbours to new fit, and being come to the 
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Buoy of the Nore, the fleet was for the most part made up, only 
wanting the Admiral of the Blue, which was a new London, a 
ship new-built and not quite ready, Sir Jeremie Smith being to 
go in her Admiral of the Blue. 

And all things being ready in the fleet, and having a fair wind, 
we weighed our anchors and set sail from the Buoy of the Nore, 
and coming down the King’s Channel and without the Goodwin 

Sands, and so into the Downs. And coming to an 


The numbers 
at the thes anchor there we lay about ten days. And then we 


fleets— had news of the French fleet, consisting of sixty 
be ang Sail, were coming to join with the “ Holenders ” 
English. fleet, consisting of ninety ships, they intending to 


join together and devour our fleet all up at a 
mouthful, our fleet being not then above seventy sail. 

And to prevent what danger we could, a Council of War being 
called on board of our General, Prince ‘‘ Robert ’’ was ordered to 
go to the westward in the Channel between England and France 
with a squadron of ships, about twenty sail, to look for the 
French fleet and stop them from coming to meet with the 
‘‘ Holens ”’ ships, and to engage with them if he met with them, 
which you may well think would be a wise engagement, twenty 
against sixty, but thus ever English papists and traitors had 
ordered it, intending to sell the Mother of all Lands as a New 
Year’s gift, intending to sacrifice the lives of many a true Christian 
and subject for the love of the Devil and the Pope. 

So Prince “‘ Robeart’’ went on board of the Royall James, 
which was to go the General, and Sir Christopher Mines, Vice- 
=e Admiral in a new ship called the Victory, and Captain 
of Prince Sprag Rear-Admiral in a frigate called the Dreadnot, 
ee and sixteen or seventeen more: and all being clear 
si "and ready, they weighed anchor and saluted the 
General Monk with some pieces of ordnance, and so set sail out 
of the Downs, steering their course westerly towards the Isle of 
Wight to look out for the French fleet. 

And the next day afterward we weighed anchor and set sail out 
of the Downs in the rest of the fleet, intending to go to the Buoy 
of the “‘ Gunfleat ’’, and there to stay for the Admiral of the Blue 
and the Royall Sovereign, which was the greatest ship in England, 
and had not been out the last summer, and two or three ships 
more that were fitting to come to us. 

And coming out of the Downs with about fifty sail of ships, 
Sir George Askew was Admiral of the White in the Royall Prince, 
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but Admiral of the Blue as then we had none: and coming on 
the back side of the Goodwin Sands, we came to an anchor: and 
riding there that night, the next morning, it blowing hard, we 
reefed our topsails, for the wind was something scant for to sail 
to the Buoy of the ‘‘ Gunfleate ’’. 

And weighing our anchors, we had not been under sail above 
half an hour but we espied to leeward of us a ship, which had her 

topgallantsails flying, which was a figure to make 
baie ar taa: when they espied the ‘‘ Holens’’ fleet: so our 

General, making a sign for the fleet to follow him 
by hoisting up a flag at the mizen peak, bore up to the guard ship : 
it was a frigate called the Bristow, which was coming from Harwich 
to the fleet and so had espied the “* Holens ”’ fleet at an anchor to 
leeward about three leagues off, consisting of about eighty-five 
ships. 

So proceeding in all haste to clear our ships for to fight, and 
every Admiral having a sign out for his squadron to follow him, 
Number of We bore up towards the “‘ Holens”’ fleet with about 
ships under fifty ships, nine or ten of them being “ Holens’, 
monk: built ships which were taken from the ‘‘ Holenders ”’ 
and made men-of-war of, being heavy sailers and bad ships for a 
fight, for the English do not know the condition of the ‘‘ Holens’”’ 
ships so well as they do the English ships. 

Coming near to the ‘“‘ Holens’’ fleet, they being at an anchor 
and it blowing very hard, they saw that we were minded to fight 
them ; but it would have been better for us to have stayed till 
we had more ships or better weather, for we came off with loss. 

So all the “‘ Holens ”’ fleet cut their cables and came to sail. 

And we having the weather gauge, and our Admiral 
ot the hehe coming up with the Admiral of the ‘‘ Holens ”’ fleet, 

who was then ‘‘ dee Ruter”’, fired two shot at him 
before he fired again, and then “‘ dee Ruter ’’ began to fire out of 
his ship; and all the rest of the fleets beginning, both engaged 
very fiercely, but they being to leeward of us, they could fire with 
The English their lower tier of guns to windward, but we could 
unableto fire not fire our lower guns to leeward at them, it blowing 
their lower co hard, which was a great disadvantage and 


tiers, being to : ; 
candwara weakening to us, for in two or three hours some of 
angel A g, ur fleet were very much torn and shattered in 


their masts and rigging, especially our General, who 
presently after was forced to come to an anchor and leave the 
rest of the fleet to fight whilst he mended his rigging and brought 
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to new sails: and having done, he cut away his anchor and fell 
to it again as hard as he could. 

And night coming on, a little after sunset, the two fleets being 
ee fought through one another, and our White squadron 
sternmost being the sternmost, the ‘“‘ Holens”’ fleet being 
Wonte oa oe passed by most part of our fleet, parted five of our 
ron cut off and Sternmost ships from our fleet, and hemming them 
pa a round with their ships, took three, the other two 
coe escaping very narrowly, the one being the Rear- 
Admiral of the White in the ship called the Henry, her commander 
being Sir John Harman, a man of approved valour, having had 

three fireships on board of him from the “‘ Holens ”’ 
oeanea ofthe fleet, yet all put off by his valour and industry ; 
‘‘Henry’’, yet the fire of one of them had taken hold of the 
Sir John ship’s quarter, scorching it black, but it was got 

out: and a piece of a mast falling upon Sir John’s 
leg, broke it: yet they made their escape and brought the ship 
safe to the Buoy of the ‘* Gunfleat ’’, having lost two hundred 
men: and the other ship escaped by flight another way. 

And one of the three that was taken was the Vice-Admiral of 
the White in the ship called the Swzftsure, whose commander was 
Sir William Cartlite, but he was slain and a great many more of 
his men ; and the other two were one a “‘ Holens ”’ built ship and 
one an English ship. 

But being dark we saw the “‘ Holens ” ships fighting and firing 
off guns, but we could not tell for what they were firing, for we 
did not know that we had any of our ships amongst their fleet till 
the next morning, (when) calling a Council of War, we found that 
we wanted eight or nine ships, not knowing what was become of 
them, but expecting that they had been taken. 

And we being to windward of them and it being fine weather, 

and our General loath to make a retreat, but rather 
Ea hehe would try the utmost of it, we prepared for that 
day’s fight again; and our ship having the day 
before had her fore topmast shot by the board, we were forced to 
fight all that day without it, which was a great hindrance to us. 

So being up to the “‘ Holens ”’ fleet with forty sail of ships, and 
coming up with them, the fight began again very hot on both 
Barlow sides. But we had not engaged above an hour 
wounded in. but that an unlucky shot that came from the 
ene2e8: ‘“‘Holens’’, coming through our ship’s side, hit 
me on the hollow of my ham on the right leg, it striking me 
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lame for the present, but I praise the Lord it was spent before 
it hit me, or else it would have carried my leg away, but it 
did me no great harm: also I had a small hurt with splinters 
of the ship the day before, but not much: but my leg swelling 
so that I could not go, I was forced to go down amongst the 
wounded men, where one lay without a leg and another without 
an arm, one wounded to death and another groaning with pain 
and dying, and one wounded in one manner and another in 
another, which was a sad sight to see—poor men thus slaughtered 
Barlow rages by the treachery of our own nation and them who 
lived at home at ease and wanted nothing, but 
eastors. grudged to see their own nation flourish, striving 
what they could to bring in a papist power and sending the 
true-hearted subjects to fight against a trouble for to be devoured, 
we spending our dearest blood for our King and country’s honour, 
not thinking it too much to spend our lives for the advance and 
liberty of our native country, whilst our traitorous countrymen 
lay at home eating and drinking the fat of the land, and rejoicing 
at our overthrow. 

So fighting all that day, with less strength but no less valour, 
which made the Dutch to wonder at our courage, yet we 
The result of 10St two ships more, for we were too much over- 
the second powered with strength, for they had more than 
day’s Oght. twice the ships we had: yet we burnt two 
or three of their ships with the fireships that we had, and 
the day before there were two or three ships burnt by their 
own fire. 

So having fought all the day, and night being come, we ceased 
for the second day and parted that night. 

The next morning, our General calling a Council of War, and 

our few ships being very much torn and disabled, 
af the fant having lost a great many men, it was concluded to 

make a retreat towards our coast. And it being 
Sunday, and the wind easterly, we made an easy sail towards 
our own coast, the ‘‘ Holanes’”’ fleet following us with all 

the sail they could, for that morning they had 
Cae a ken, a fresh squadron of ships come to their aid from . 

the coast of Holland, making their fleet near 
a hundred sail. And in the forenoon we had time to get up 
another fore topmast, for we had fought the two days without 
one. 

And about twelve of the clock, we espied towards the coast of 
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France a squadron of ships, and judged them to be Prince 
Prince Ru “ Robert ’’, for he hearing that we were engaged so 
comes to the suddenly, returned back, being not got so far as the 
peeene: Isle of Wight, and came to our assistance. And we 
seeing them and making them to be English ships, we began to 
edge towards them : and being near to a sand which is called the 

Galloper, which lieth over against Osley Bay, 
Roya! «through the unskilfulness of the pilots, thinking 
Prince *’ they had been further off, we ran just upon it, the 
sticks on the Royall Charles striking upon it, and some other 
iscaptured greatships. And the Royall Prince, being the biggest 
and burnt >Y ship and drawing most water, stuck fast upon it, all 

the rest of the fleet sailing away and leaving her all 
alone: they durst not stay to help her for fear of running more 
of the Great Ships on the ground. 

And so leaving her all alone, and the whole of the “‘ Holanes ”’ 
fleet coming after us, being encompassed about with them, she 
was forced to strike sail and yield to them, being all alone and 
aground and nobody to help her. And so we lost the second best 
ship in England, having ninety brass pieces of ordnance and eight 
hundred men, which was a great grief to all the rest of the fleet, 
for she did more good in a fight than five or six of some others. 

The ‘‘ Holenders’’, having taken the men out as prisoners, 
and plundered what else they could, set her on fire, for they had 
not time to get her off the ground for night coming on. 

And we coming up with Prince “‘ Robert’s ’’ squadron, and a 
Council of War being called, they concluded to set upon the 

‘“Holens ’”’ fleet again the next day to see what 
dares Dane fortune would befall them, being very loath that 
the groat-headed Flemings should go home vic- 
torious, though their fleet were still twice the number that we were. 

And so lying by that night and fitting our ships and mending 
our rigging, that was shot in pieces, the next morning we bore up 
to go clear of the aforesaid sand, by which means the “‘ Holenders ’’ 
had the wind of us, for they did not fear the sand, for their ships 
did not draw so much water as ours. And by sunrising the 
‘‘ Holens ’’ ships bore up to us, and the fight began anew, very 
Prince Rupert fiercely on both sides, Prince “‘ Robert’ and his 
and Sir c. | Vice-Admiral being engaged very hot, venturing 
het very into the midst of them and running into too much 

re danger, whereby in a small time they were very 
much disabled, losing a great many men; and Sir Christopher 
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Mines was deadly wounded, not living a month afterward, and 
his ship so disabled that she was forced to bear up to leeward of 
the rest to stop her leaks and mend her rigging; and Prince 
“‘ Robeart’s ’’ ship had her main topmast shot by the board, yet 
one of the fireships of Prince “‘ Robeart’s ’’ squadron laid one of 
the “‘ Holens ’’ ships on board and burnt her. 

And the fight continuing very hard till four of the clock in the 
afternoon, and some of our ships having spent the most part of 
their powder and shot, and others being much disabled, as the 
new frigate, called the Ruporte,1 having her mainmast shot by 
the board, and few or none but were much disabled in one thing 
or another, and being engaged with so much odds that some of 
our ships began to retreat towards our own coast, and it being 
almost night and a mist arising, our General feared in the mist 
we might run on board of one another, as one frigate did, called 

the Essex; (she) running on board of one of our 
ripe Pe =Flemish built ships, could not get clear again, 

though she made what haste she could to sink the 
Flemish ship, being little worth, for we reckon one English ship 
to be better than two Holland ships, but the ‘‘ Holenders ’’ came 
so thick about her that she was forced to yield to them. 

So our General made the sign to retreat, the mist increasing 
and it beginning to be dark; but the “‘ Holens”’ fleet made no 
great haste to follow us, being willing to leave off, having their 
bellies full as well as we. 

So sailing all that night, the next day we arrived in at the Buoy 
of the ‘‘ Gunfleat ’’; and there we found the Rear-Admiral of 
the White, which had escaped out of the danger the first day, 
and the Royall Sovereign and one or two ships more. And coming 
to an anchor, we sent all our wounded men ashore to Harwich 

and Ipswich. And staying till we were come all 
English fleet together, we found that we had lost ten ships, four 

English built and six ‘‘ Holens ’’ built, whereof six 
of them were carried into Holland, the other four being burnt and 
sunk, one of them being burnt by ourselves, being so much 
disabled that she was fit for nothing ; and most of the men were 
saved out of another that was sunk; neither could they brag of 
losing little less than that number, though we took none of them, 
yet we sent them where they were never seen more, having 
fought with a double number for the most part of four days, 
beginning on Friday the 1st of June, 1666, and continuing till 


1 Repert. 
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Monday at night, being the fourth day. But if it had pleased 
God that we had had our whole fleet together we had made an 
end in half the time, for we should have had them to have showed 
us their butter-box! arses and run from us the first day, for they 
are nothing if they have no more ships than we have, but we may 
thank our own traitors-born countrymen or else we had not come 
to this. 

So riding at the Buoy of the ‘“‘ Gunfleat ’’ that night, the next 
day, having a fair wind, we all set sail and came up to the Buoy 
Injuries tothe Of the Nore. And of those ships which wanted new 
‘‘ Monke’s **» masts, some were sent to Chatham, and some into 
ee ‘Quinborow ”’: and our ship was sent to Chatham, 
for we were to have a new mainmast and mizenmast and “ boult- 
sprit ’’ and topmast, all being shot through and through, having 
shot sticking in them. 

And coming up to Chatham, we hauled into the dock on the 
Sabbath day, being the tenth day of the month. And sending 
our sick and wounded men ashore at Rochester, I went for one, 
for my leg that the shot hit was not well. And so being carried 
up to Rochester, we were sent some to one house 
and some to another, His Majesty paying seven 
shillings a week for every man for his “‘ diate ’’’ and 
looking after, there being a kind of an hospital where they lay 
that were worst wounded, and a doctor to dress them, which we 
went to every day from the other places when we wanted any 
dressing. 

My leg being upon the mending and our ship and all the rest 
of the whole fleet being fitted and preparing all things ready ; 
so I staying three weeks at my quarters, and my leg being well 
and our ship almost ready to sail, I got a discharge from the 
doctor and came on board. 

And two days after, we set sail from Chatham and came down 
to the Buoy of the Nore to the rest of the fleet, and stayed there 
a little while. 

In the meanwhile came down the London, the Admiral of the 
Four new =‘ Plue, a new ship, being built at Deptford and carry- 
ships jointhe ing ninety pieces of ordnance; and the Cambridge 
meet: and the Greenwich and the Warspight, three new 
frigates, which were built one at Deptford, and another at 
Woolwich and the other at Blackwall. 

And not long afterward, we heard that the ‘“‘ Holens”’ fleet 

1 A term of contempt for the square stern of a Dutch ship. 


Care of the 
wounded. 
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were fitted and ready for sea, being come to an anchor at the 
Buoy of the ‘‘ Gunfleat ’’, and there waiting for us, being ready 
before us. So staying a little longer till all our ships were ready, 
and for some men that were pressing! for us, for the fleet had lost 
above five thousand men in the last engagement ; and not long 
The King an q afterward, having all things ready, His Majesty, 
Duke of Fork with his brother, the Duke of York, came down to 
visit the fleet. the Buoy of the Nore on board of General Monk 
and Prince Rupert to see the fleet was in good order and wanted 
nothing: and they asked my Lord Monk whether the 
“‘ Holenders ’’ had beaten him, who answered, ‘‘ No, his own 
countrymen had beaten him, and all the rest, with treachery in 
causing the fleet to be parted and to look for that which was not 
to be found, namely the French fleet.’’ 

So His Majesty departing two or three days afterward, our 
General having had good commendations from His Majesty and 
the Duke, wishing him good success, he loosed his fore topsail 
’ and fired a gun as a sign to weigh our anchors. And having a 
south west wind and fair weather, we weighed our anchors and 
set sail from the Buoy of the Nore. 

And our cook being ashore on Essex side at Wacross and we 
lying drifting to stay for our boat, we were almost upon the sand 
which lieth on Essex side near to Wacross, our ship touching 
upon it but did not stick fast, but was in great danger, but 
getting clear we came away. 

And here you have the ‘‘ morall’’ of our frigate on the leaf 

before you, we were then belonging to the General’s 
siloes on nis Squadron, having fifty-eight pieces of ordnance and 
ship, the three hundred and fifty men, a ship which deserves 
frigate to be set in a ring of gold for the good services she 
has done, being a ship where I escaped many great 
dangers, and she shall have my good word so long as she is a ship. 

So being under sail, having a fleet of eighty-five ships in all, 
well manned, yet we had some cowardly commanders,* which 
shall be named, who were more fit to go commanders in some 
dung-boat than in a good King’s ship. 

But our Admirals were these :—my Lord Monk and Prince 
‘* Robert ’’ were Generals in the ship Royall Charles; and Sir 
Thomas Allen in the Royall James, Admiral of the White ; and 
Sir Jeremy Smith in the new London, Admiral of the Blue ; Sir 

1 Being pressed 

2 Prince Rupert’s letter in Domestic State papers confirms Barlow in this. 
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Joseph Gordon Vice-Admiral of the Red in the Royall Oak, and 
Sir Thomas Tideyman Vice-Admiral of the White in the Royall 
Cathrane ; and Sir Edward Sprage Vice-Admiral of the Blue in 
the Victory ; Sir Robert Holmes Rear-Admiral of the Red in the 
ship Henry, and Captain Hubbord Rear-Admiral of the White in 
the ship Rupert, and Captain Kempthorne Rear-Admiral of the 
Blue in the ship Defiance, the ship that wore the white flag on 
the Monday in the last fight when the Royall Prince, which was 
Admiral of the White then, was burnt, Sir Robert Holmes being 
in the Defiance at that time and now being made the Rear- 
Admiral of the Red. 

And coming down that tide into the Swin, we came to an 
anchor and rode there that night. And the next morning we 
weighed our anchors and came down to the Buoy of the ‘‘ Gun- 
The fight for fleat ”’, And espying the “ Holens ”” fleet and they 
the weather seeing us, they weighed their anchors and plied the 
gauge. wind further from the shore, and we plying after 
them. But we came again to our anchors that night and weighed 
again the next day; but the wind being easterly and they to 
windward, so that we could not come near them in two or three 
days, they were not willing to come near us, thinking they were 
too near our shore. So coming to an anchor that night and the 
next day weighing again, we espied the “‘ Holens ”’ fleet to leeward 
of us, for they not coming to an anchor, the wind and tide had 
driven them to leeward of our fleet, which was to our advantage. 

So preparing all our fleet ready and putting them in a posture 
The line of +¢° fight, putting the Vice-Admiral of the White, the 
battle of the Royall Cathrane, the headmost ship, and all the 
English fleet. White squadron to be headmost ; and next to them 
our General’s squadron, the Red, our General having the Royall 
Sovereign as his second, being the best ship in England, yet carried 
no flag, reckoning herself an ordinary squadron,’ bearing only a 
flagstaff on the main topgallant masthead with a blood-red 
pennant or streamer flying upon it, signifying the Admiral of 
England, being commanded by one Captain Lockes, a man of 
approved valour and good success, having in her a thousand 
seamen and soldiers, and a hundred and two pieces of ordnance. 

So having all things ready and being up to the “ Holens”’ 
fleet, and both fleets, having about ninety sail, stretching them- 
selves in equal length that they might all engage at once to try 
who were the best men, and our General sailing right against 


2 He means an ordinary ship of the line, not a flagship. 
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their General, being both in the middle of their fleets, about nine 
o'clock of the morning of Wednesday, being St. James’ Day, the 
25th July in the year 1666, the Vice-Admiral of the White began 
the fight. And our General, hoisting up the bloody flag at his 
fore topmasthead, the fight began on both sides extremely hot 
and fierce, the noise of the cannon roaring in the seas like claps 
of thunder, which were heard in England all over Kent. 

Our fleet plied their cannon so quick and fierce in the face of 
our enemy that in five hours space two parts of their fleet, with 
their General, turned their breach and ran. 

And it proved little wind, and afterward quite calm, or else 
we would have destroyed the most part of their fleet, but we 
burnt only two ships, the Vice-Admiral and another. And 
chasing them all night, but it being so little wind we could not 
come near to do them much harm ; but if the wind had stayed 
easterly, as it was when we began, few of their ships had gone 
home, for then they could not have run for their own coast ; but 
it proving calm and the next morning the wind coming westerly, 
and they being near their own (coast, they escaped).? 


. . . And one of our frigates being under sail hoisted up a 
“ Holens ”’ ‘‘ ancient ’’* and stood towards them, she being called 
the Foresight; and coming up with the headmost of them, 
bearing up to her and hoisting up English colours, (she) fired at 
her, which was very unwisely done, for had she kept her ‘‘ Holens ”’ 
colours up till she had come up with the sternmost of them, then 
she might have hemmed them in and they would not have 
mistrusted anything but that we had been part of the ‘‘ Holens ” 
fleet, and they would have come to us and we might have taken 
them all. 

But as soon as the other two saw her fire under English colours 
they tacked about and away they ran ; and it being almost night 
and most of our ships at an anchor and their topmasts down, they 
could not get themselves ready to follow them in time to do any 
good. Yet the first of them, coming amongst us, was taken ; it 
coming to my share to fire one piece of cannon at him. And 


1 There are five pages missing here, the numbering going from page 98 to 103, 
thus Barlow’s account of Sir Robert Holmes’ bonfire, and the operations of the 
fleet under Prince Rupert after the Duke of Albemarle had been called home to 
fight the fire of London, are unfortunately lost, and the journal continues with 
the capture of the French Ruby. 

* ensign. 
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being amongst four or five of us, there was no other way for him 
but to yield his ship to us, yet he fought very stoutly before he 
yielded. He was a new ship of sixty pieces of ordnance. 

And the next day the wind came about easterly again, and all 
the ships came out of the Downs to us again, and our General! 
ordered the prize to be carried into the Downs. And the French- 
men told us that when they first espied us they took us to be their 
own fleet, for they had lost one another three or four days before 
by bad weather. 

So our General, intending to sail towards the Isle of Wight to 
see whether we could see any of them, we steered to the westward 
as far as the Isle of Wight : but seeing nor hearing any of them, 
we went into St. Helen’s Road again and there came to an 
anchor. And riding there three or four days, the wind coming 
westerly, we weighed our anchors and set sail from St. Helen’s 
Road, leaving behind us the Royall Sovereign and one ship more 
at Portsmouth, for the winter being at hand, it was dangerous 
carrying her about amongst the sands, and so she was to winter 
here. 

And being under sail, we steered towards Dover intending to 
come about through the King’s Channel and so up to the Buoy 
of the Nore. And coming about the Goodwin Sands, we espied 
the “ Holens”’ fleet again ; and having a fresh gale of wind we 
bore up towards them, preparing our ships to fight. But before 
we could come near them it began to blow extreme hard, and 
night coming, we were forced to come to an anchor. 

That was the third time that we were just upon the point of 
engaging, yet we were always put off by the wind increasing and 
night coming on, for it was God’s will the fleets should no more 
engage together that year. 

So the “‘ Holens ’’ fleet standing for their own coast, we “‘ rid ”’ 
three days with very much wind. At last, the wind ceasing, we 
weighed our anchors and came up to the Buoy of the Nore. And 
staying there a little while, the Great Ships were ordered to go up 
to Chatham to winter, our General, Prince ‘“‘ Robeart ’’, going up 


to London. 
2 Prince Rupert. 


CHAPTER IX 


A HARD WINTER AT CHATHAM AND A SUMMER CRUISE OFF THE 
WEST COAST OF IRELAND IN THE ‘‘ MONKE’”’ FRIGATE 


I 
OME frigates were sent to ‘‘ Cotenborow’”’ in ‘‘ Swed- 
land ’’ to convoy home some merchant ships that lay 
there, and some ships that were gone to fetch masts for 
the King’s ships. 

And not long afterward, the rest of the frigates were sent in, 
some to Woolwich and ‘‘ Dedforde’’, and some to Chatham ; 
and it was our turn to go up to Chatham, and there we lay all the 
winter : but the men of the Great Ships were cleared off, for there 
was a rumour as though there was election of a peace with 
Holland and France, but it proved nothing but their treachery, 
that some had laid, might take better hold. 

And upon that they cleared many of the seamen off and kept 
up all the Great Ships, and many merchant ships were sent out 
to many places, intending that they should be a purchase to the 
enemy at their return. 

So we lay all the winter at Chatham, it being an extreme 
frosty and cold winter, and the river being two or three times 
What Petty frozen up. And we eating “‘ Peter Waren ”’ victuals, 
Warrent as all the King’s ship do when they lie in harbour, 
ace which is a little brown bread made of the worst of 

; their wheat, and drinking a little small beer, which 
is as bad as water bewitched, or, as the old saying is amongst us 
seamen—" Take a peck of malt and heave it overboard at London 
Bridge and let it wash or swim down the river of Thames as low 
as Gravesend, and then take it up.”’ It would make better beer 
than we drunk; and also a little old, tough beef, when all the 
best was picked out, leaving to us poor seamen the surloin next 
to the horns ; and a little fish, or if they had no fish, then they 
would give us seven or eight pence in money for a month’s fish 
a man. 

But if we had had our full allowance, we should hz ve had twice 
as much, but the rest our purser put into his pocket. And we 
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having no money and it going hard with us, for many of us were 

not able to buy one pot of beer, and knowing that 
The crew of our purser owed us five or six weeks for going to 
‘‘SMonke®? Short allowance when we were at Shetland, and we 
lay aga the COuld never get it of him, this made us resolve that 
Real vee when we could catch him, we would either make 

him pay us, or else carry him before the Lord 
Plunkied who then lay at Chatham as Commissioner over the 
ships to see them fitted. And one day we met him ashore not 
far from Chatham Dock, and laying hold of him, asked him to 
pay us what was our due, but he told us that he had no money : 
but we told him we would be paid for he had owed us long enough, 
ha parbes and so we carried him before my Lord “ Plunkied ”’ 
carried before 2nd Commissioner Pet. And coming before them, 
Loratl pasgane they asked him why he did not pay us; but he 

made all the excuses that he could and (said) that 
he would pay us when he had money, so they bid him pay us or 
else they would do I cannot tell what to him. 

So going away that night we got half-a-crown a man of him, 
but we should have had five shillings apiece, but he told us he 
had no more money at that time, but he would pay us the rest 
when he had it. But we never got it of him, and though it was 
but a small loss to us, being but half-a-crown a man, yet it was 
a great gain to come into his pocket out of two or three hundred 
men; and in this manner are poor seamen many times abused 
by pursers and stewards. 

There are no men under the sun that fare harder and get their 
living more hard and that are so abused on all sides as we poor 
seamen, without whom the land would soon be 
brought under subjection, for when once the naval 
forces are broken, England’s best walls are down. 
And so I could wish no young man to betake himself to this 
calling unless he had good friends to put him in place or supply 
his wants, for he shall find a great deal more to his sorrow than 
I have writ. 

So lying there, we hauled our ship into the dock and fitted her 
against the Spring. And one strange thing happened in the river 
of Chatham in that winter, there came many strange kind of fish, 

which were not usual upon our coast, having bills like 
aad woodcocks, the fish being about two feet long, about 
the likeness of an eel, they being called garfish, being 
usually in hot countries: and coming up the river as high 


The abuse of 
poor seamen. 
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as Rochester, they lay upon the wash of the shore at the 
water’s edge half dead, so that people took them up in their 
hands alive: which proved not unlikely a sign of the ships that 
were taken and destroyed in the river the summer following by 
the ‘‘ Holanes ’’ fleet coming up by treachery. 

And not long afterward, arrived the ships from “ Cotenborow ’’, 
having met with five Dutch men-of-war and had burnt two of 
them and taken one, and two escaped by flight, there being but 
three or four of our ships together, one being called the Warsfight, 
which was Admiral of our squadron, and one a small ship that 
my master was commander of, called the Nightingale, and one or 
two more. 

The ship that my master was in had lain at ‘‘ Cotenborow ”’ 
since the middle of the summer before, so the ship coming up to 
Chatham to be new fitted, I had the occasion to see my master ; 
and going on board of the ship two or three days after she came 
in, but he was not on board, for he was gone to London, for he 
had not been there since his wife died of the Sickness, and he 
was gone to see how things stood. 

And he coming down again I went on board, and finding him 
on board he was glad to see me, for I had not seen him since I 
saw him on board of the old London at Spithead and Portsmouth, | : 
which was two years before. 

So he told me he had received the ten pound that I had sent | 
up to London when we were paid in fhe Hope the year before. ‘ 
And my time being almost out, only seven months due to him 
more than what he had received, he told me he would clothe me 
well when my time was out, for I had been a true and faithful 
servant to him, and he would help me to some office in some 
Barlow parts Ship as soon as possibly he could, or take me into 
with his the ship along with him: so I thanked him, and, 
master. for buying of my clothes I desired him to give me 
that seven months’ pay that was behind when I should receive 
it, and I would buy myself clothes; which he freely did, and so 
discharged me of my service to him. 

And staying a little longer I took my leave of him, he giving 
me half-a-crown at my parting to drink; whom I never saw 
afterward but once about a month later, for not long after, he 
was put out of his place for selling a small ship that he had taken 
in going to ‘‘ Cotenborow ’’: and when the “‘ Holanes’’ fleet was 
come up the river, he was employed about planting of some guns 
down at Woolwich, and sinking two great ‘‘ Holanes’’ ships in 
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the river to hinder the ‘‘ Holanes’’ fleet if they should have 
offered to come up the river of Thames. 

And taking cold, he fell sick and died not long afterward, yet 

he had married a third wife before he died, who 
ze death of was a captain’s widow, having six or seven children; 

and so what he had was all carried away when he 
died, and I never saw his last wife. 

So Christmas being past and having fitted our ship we had 
orders to sail down to the Buoy of the Nore. And setting sail 
from Chatham we came down to “ Quinborow ’’, and there came 
The King, to an anchor. And riding there four or five days 
Duke of York in the meanwhile His Majesty with the Duke of 
Rupe ae York and Prince ‘‘ Robeart’’ and several other 
about new nobles, came from London in the pleasure boats: 
ayo i and coming into ‘‘ Quinborow’’ they went ashore 

° at the Point at ‘‘Shareness’’, and there they 
measured out the ground, intending to have a strong fort built 
for the safeguard of the river. And one Flemish built ship came 
down from Chatham to ride as a guardship at the river’s mouth : 
and a chain was made to thwart? the river at Gillingham to hinder 
ships from coming higher up, for there was fear of some plot 
a-working. 

So coming to the Buoy of the Nore, we had our provisions sent 
to us, there being two ships more with us, the one called the 
Plymouth and the other the Henreate.? 

And riding there about a month, we three ships had, each of 
us, a year’s pay paid to us, and that was the first pay I received 
for myself that I could call my own since I had been to sea. 

And not long after, we had orders to sail into the Downs, and 
so I sent my year’s pay up to London to a friend to keep for me 
for I thought it not for the best to keep it on board, not knowing 
what might happen, for if we should be taken, being wartime, or 
cast away, and that please God my life should be saved, then 
having lost what I had else, when I came home I might find a 
penny to help me when perhaps all the friends I had would say 
me nay. 

At last weighing our anchors, we set sail from the Buoy of the 
Nore, and we came over the flats, but the other two came round 
through the King’s Channel: and coming over the flats we came 
to an anchor in “ Margeat’’ Road: and there came a vessel 
after us with forty ton of beer for our ship, which we took in. 


1 Cross, as in a-thwart ship—across the ship. 8 Henrietta. 
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And the next day the other two ships came to us. At first we 
The new took them for ‘“‘ Holanes’”’ ships, for, about six 
frigate, weeks before, two “‘ Holanes’’ ships had taken a 


one ” new frigate, called the Saint Patrick, which was 
saptired coming from Harwich, being weakly manned and 


at A Dutch having in her company a fireship: and whilst she — 

i was engaged with the ‘‘ Holanes ”’ ships, the fireship 
ran away from her, leaving her all alone, who being overpowered, 
was forced to yield. 

And the fireship coming to Portsmouth, her commander was 
Captain of a shot to death for his pains for running away from 
fireship shot her, for had he stayed they had taken them both.? 
for cowardice. And suchlike deaths I would have all cowardly 
commanders to die, who will not stand by for their King and 
country better. 

So the next day we came into the Downs: and there we heard 
of the loss of another small frigate, called the 
of the Pembroke, by accident; she being at anchor in 
“Pembroke "’. Bortland Road, being come from “‘ Lisborne’’ with 
other men-of-war and a fleet of merchant ships; and weighing 
their anchors, there being a great many of them together, a 
frigate called the Faiyfax ran on board of her; and her anchor 
taking hold of the small frigate under water, tore a whole plank 
out, and she sank immediately, and many of her men were 
“* drownded ”’. 

So we staying in the Downs four or five days, we had orders 
the next fair wind to sail to Plymouth. And a fair wind coming, 
we set sail out of the Downs and in four or five days we arrived 
in Plyinouth Sound. And staying there four or five days, there 
being two or three merchant ships which were bound to Barbados 
and Cape Leeward Islands, we had orders to convoy them as far 
on their way as the latitude of 48 degrees northerly. 

So setting sail from Plymouth, having a fair wind, we steered 
southwards : and coming into the latitude of 48 degrees we took 
sdintonnass leave of our convoys: and afterward we were to 
‘‘ Plymouth ** Cruise to and fro about the Bay of Biscay and in the 
ar aca entering in of the Channel, for French and 
inthemouth  ‘ Holenders’’. But staying a month or six weeks 
of the and meeting with none, and having cross winds for 

the going towards our own coast, and beginning to 
be scarce of water, we began to think of preparing (to go) 
1 i.e. both the Dutch ships. 
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towards our own coast: and directing our course as near as 
the wind would let us for our own coast, but the wind continuing 
easterly, the first land that we saw was the west part of Ireland. 
And coming near it, we wanting water, we went into a great bay 
called ‘‘ Bantrey’’ Bay, and there we watered our ships: but 
the place is no place of any trading, being but a small village, 
Cheap Irish yet there is a good store of coarse Irish “‘ ffries ’’ 
frieze and cloth, and Irish stockings, and some linen, all being 
Baney Bay, reasonable cheap, for you may buy their coarse 

* “ frise’’ for fourpence the bundle, which is twenty 
inches long, but their cloth is all very narrow, not exceeding half 
a yard broad. And all manner of provisions are very cheap, I 
myself buying a hen and sixteen eggs for sixpence : also you may 
buy their country-made stockings for sixpence and sevenpence 
the pair. 

So having all things ready, we weighed our anchors and set 
sail for our own Channel, having in our company a small ship 
belonging to “‘ Bristow ’’, which had put in there, which had come 
from New England and wanted water, and to hear what news 
and how the wars went before she ventured too far. And so we 
convoyed her to the entering in of St. George’s Channel, which 
leadeth up to “‘ Bristow’’, and so parting from her we steered 
our course for the island of Scilly: and the same day we had the 
sight of a ship which we judged to be a French or “‘ Holanes ”’ 
‘* privat-teare ’’ man-of-war, but he sailing better than any of us, 
we could not come near him. 

And so we steered our course south-east, and that night we 
had the sight of Scilly. And staying two or three days cruising 
about the Land’s End and Scilly and hearing of no ‘‘ Holanes ”’ 
ships nor French, we steered for Plymouth. 

And coming to an anchor, we took in two months’ pro- 
visions more. And one of our company, the Plymouth, and 
one frigate more called the Advice, were ordered to sail on 
the back side of Ireland and on the west of Scotland, 
for there was news that three or four ‘‘ Holanes’’ East India 
ships, that were bound for the East Indies, were to pass 
that way; and they were to go to see if they could meet with 
them. 

And we and the Henreate frigate, staying about a week longer 
at Plymouth, we had orders likewise to go on the back side of 
Ireland to cruise about for them. And so weighing our anchors 
we set sail out of Plymouth Sound; and the next day we came 
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into Falmouth, for our commander,! being a Cornishman, had 
the liberty to go in for two days to see some friends and to settle 
some things, for his wife being aboard along with him that winter 
we went for ‘“‘ Hamborow ’’, she died on board of our ship when 
we lay in ‘‘ Grimesby ’’ Road in the Humber, and was buried on 
shore at “‘ Grimesby ”’ Church. 

So staying two days we set sail again and coming about Scilly 
and the Land’s End of England, and directing our course north- 
west, having a fair wind, in five days time we arrived upon the 
“‘Claskeies ’’ on the south-west of Ireland, and going into a 
bay called ‘ Dingley Louch’’,? we took in some water and 
an Irishman who was to be our pilot for the west coast of 
Ireland. 

And staying about two days, we set sail again and steered west 
a hundred leagues into the sea: and there we lay to and fro 
looking out for ships, but could not see nor hear of any of them 
we looked for in a month’s time; only a small pink which the 
Henreate took, which was bound for the Canaries laden with strong 
beer, and a small ship belonging to ‘‘ Bristow ’’ which came from 
the Barbados. 

And staying five or six weeks and having no hopes of seeing 
them we looked for, for they were passed-by before that time, 
and we beginning to want water, we stood again for the coast of 
Ireland, and coming near the land, the first land we saw was the 
“‘ Tles of Aries ’’,* not far distant from ‘‘ Galiaway ’’. But plying 
further to the southward we came as far as ‘‘ Lopes ’’* head, at 
the entering in of the river of ‘‘ Limbrick’’: and being in need 
of water we went into the river as high up as “ Scatrey”’ Island, 
but not so high as ‘‘ Limbrick ’’ by fourteen miles, and came to 
an anchor. 

Two days afterward we had the bad news of the ‘‘ Holanes ”’ 
fleet having been up the river of Chatham and had carried away 

, the Royall Charles into Holland, and had burnt the 
Barlow . three or four guardships, and broken the chain that 
the descent of was made to go over the river at Gillingham, and 
the Medway, had burnt the Royall James and the London and the 

Royall Oak, and that all the rest of the ships were 
sunk in the river for to save them from being burnt, and that the 
‘“ Holenders ” had worn a Dutch flag upon the fort at ‘‘ Share- 


+ Capt. Thomas Penrose commanded the Monk from 1665 to 1667, and 
Mathias Penrose was her lieutenant. 
9 Dingle Bay. * Arran Islands. * Loop. 
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ness ’’ three days and carried away the brass ordnance that were 
upon the Point, and had been up in the Hope, having had very 
little or no resistance, all being done by treachery—the forts 
having no powder and few or none to keep them, and all the 
frigates that were out were sent out of the way that they might 
find a free passage up. 

Yet, as we heard, the French were sent for to come, all things 
being prepared for their success, letters being sent to the French 
for to come for there was nothing to hinder them: and the 
‘* Holanes ’’ fleet being at sea and meeting with the vessel that 
carried the letters, took the letters and opening them, found 
them directed to the French upon such accounts, and finding no 
hindrance, came up themselves and did these exploits to the great 
disgrace of England. 

For our own countrymen were our greatest enemies, preparing 
their own native country for a prey to a “‘ blodey’”’ stranger to 
devour, and offering many a poor man’s life up as a sacrifice, for 
few of the men that were in our guardship saved their lives, 
fighting as long as they could. But I will leave it for a better 
pen to describe the treachery of His Majesty’s own subjects, who 

would rather be under another Government, which 
soainst rails would no doubt prove to their own ruin, for what 
traitorous can they expect more of a stranger than they 
earls and possess already, having the pleasures of what this 

world can afford. And what can a stranger think 
more but that he who will betray his own natural friends and 
country but one time or other will do the like to him, for they 
can find no fault in the Government they are under unless it be 
that they have too much liberty and too much money—and 
having too much pleasure in their own country, being “‘ dandled ”’ 
up in the Devil’s lap, at last he throws them into Hell as the rich 
** gluten ”’ was. 

But I would have His Majesty that and when any of the least 
spark of disloyalty against his person or kingdom should be 
perceived in any of these great earls or lords, to take all their 
means, money, and power from them and give it to some poor 
true-hearted seaman that goes to sea for want of means, for they 
are the first that must feel the power of a foreign invasion against 
our own nation: and no doubt but if they were well paid they 
would show their valour as far as the best lord in the land, for 
they would fight for money, having nothing to lose but their 
lives, and when that was gone they were out of this miserable 
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world. But when some of these rich men come in an engagement 
they are afraid of venturing too far, and do love their lives with 
their moneys and pleasure, in which they have lived in pomp and 
vanity. 

But such traitors as love strangers better in their own country 
to betray it to them, after their riches and powers are disposed 
of, as afore written, to banish them to some strange country 
and let them end their days in misery and work in treachery 
there. 

So having wooded and watered our ships, and staying a little 
Good refresh- While for the refreshing of our men, for provisions 
ing and cheap were very cheap, for we could buy a sheep for half-a- 
provisions at crown and a goose for a “‘ grote’’, and a good pig 
Islandinthe for sixpence, and twelve eggs for a penny, and two 
phannon. good chickens for threepence and suchlike ; and they 
that had any money fared well. 

And further up the river there was a ship, which was come 
thither to trade under the notion of being a Spaniard belonging 

to Flanders, but she was judged by many to belong 
A Spaniard to Holland, yet having false Bills of Lading, and 
BillsofLad- the master and merchants bnbing our commander 
ea at with ten or fifteen pounds into his pocket, she was 

let go. And these tricks have many of the com- 
manders in King’s ships when they meet with a ship that 
hath any pretence of being of another nation, though if they 
were well ‘“‘searcht’’ out they would find them to be our 
utter enemies—and only for the gain of a little money and no 
trouble. 

So we hearing that the ‘‘ Holanes’”’ fleet were all over our 
Channel, intended to sail to ‘‘ Kingsaile’’, for there we could 
have provisions. And having all things ready to sail and leaving 
behind us the small pink that the Henreate had taken, sending 
her up to “ Limbrick ’’, we weighed our anchors and set sail out 
of the river : and coming about the “‘ Claskeies ’’, we steered our 
course for Cape Cleare, being the southernmost land of ‘‘ Oyre- 
land’’. And one morning we espied three ships, and taking 
them to be French or Dutch ships, we stood towards them; 
and preparing our ships to fight, when we came up with 
them, they proved to be three of our own frigates, one of 
them called the Anne, and two smaller, the Adventure and 
Garlon.* 

1 Probably the fifth rate called Guardiand by Pepys. 
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So departing from them, they having told us the news about 
the “‘ Holanes ’’ fleet, which we had heard before, we steered for 
“* Kingsaile ’’, And two days afterward we arrived there, coming 
to an anchor within the Old Head. And wanting beer, the next 
day we had some sent on board. And two days afterward there 
. ,, Was a squadron of ships seen off at sea which we 
iii Apert thought at first to be Flemings ; but coming in the 
capture a next morning they proved to be the Plymouth and 
Dutch East Advice and two or three frigates more, and a 

‘“‘ Holanes ’’ East India ship that they had taken 
after they went from Plymouth from us. They carried her to 
Leith and there put the Dutch prisoners on shore: and in the 
meanwhile thither came Sir Jeremy Smith from London to see 
the prize brought about to “‘ Kingsaile ’’, for they durst not bring 
her to London round by Newcastle, as the “‘ Holanes ’’ fleet were 
about that coast. 

So he coming on board of the Plymouth, she was the Flag; and 
coming all to ‘‘ Kingsaile ’’ and hearing the Dutch fleet was in 
the Channel, durst go no further; and so we all came into 
‘‘ Kingsaile ’’ harbour, keeping out two or three small frigates to 
cruise about. 

And not long after, came Capt. Kempthorne, Rear-Admiral of 
the Blue, having been cruising on the back side of Ireland. We 
heard also that the ‘‘ Holanes’’ fleet intended to come to us to 
fetch us out of the harbour. And the Lord of ‘‘ Alleric ’’ came 

down to ‘‘ Kingsaile ’’, it lying under his command 
Kinsale pre- and in the same quarter that he was Governor over, 
resist the with about 500 horse and lay about ‘‘ Kingsaile ’”’ : 
attack of and we got guns on shore and built mud wall forts, 
fleet. and put more guns in ‘‘ Carieouk’’ Castle, and 

planted guns in every place we could, and made a 
chain to go a-thwart the river, making all very strong. But we 
saw no Dutch ships. 

But not long afterward, we heard that a fleet of merchant ships 
from Barbados and Virginia were narrowly escaped from the 
‘“‘ Holanes ’’ fleet into Plymouth, Dartmouth and “ Foy’’; and 
that two or three of our frigates, that were to the northward, had 
taken two or three of their men-of-war and one Flemish built 
ship that was taken from us in the second June fight; and two 
or three prizes were taken by the small ships that were cruising 
about Ireland. 

And lying there nine or ten weeks, at last, one ‘‘ Saboth ” day, 
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when we least thought on it, peace was proclaimed with all three 

nations, French, Dutch and Dane. And so there 
Fesce pro’, was an end of that unfortunate war, which was 
the French, accompanied by so many sad calamities, as first, 
Denn and that fearful visitation, secondly, with that dreadful 

fire in the city of London, and thirdly, by treachery 
and unwise undertakings; and here you have heard how the 
greatest part of the war went on both sides at sea. 

Yet it was not likely that peace would hold long with the 
Dutch, for they bragged and would need reckon themselves 
victorious, and would be vaunting in every place where they 
came, how they came into our harbours and carried away our 
ships, and telling other nations how they had destroyed our 
fleet, which went against our stomachs. 

So two or three days after peace was proclaimed came unto us 
Sir Robert Holmes with four or five frigates from the Western 
Isles, having been sent thither to look for the ‘‘ Holanes ’’ East 
India ships that came home that year, but could hear of none. 
All the frigates that were sent out being sent to one place or 
other from our own coast whilst the ‘‘ Holanes’’ fleet ‘‘rid’’ 
admiral in our Channel. 

And not long after, we had orders to come for England, and 
having all things ready to sail, we weighed our anchors and set 
sail from ‘‘ Kingsaile ’’ in Ireland in the latter end of September 
in the year 1667—the manner of which place you have here 
shadowed out before you, it being a good secure harbour for ships, 
and a place of indifferent good trade for such commodities as the 
country produceth, as Irish beef and butter, and tallow, and 
pilchards fish, and your Irish “‘ frise ’’, and suchlike commodities, 
which are transported into Spain and “ Portangalle’’ and 
Barbados and the ‘‘ Cribey ’’! Islands. 

So being under sail, the next night following we had very bad 
weather, but in four or five days we had the sight of the Lizard, 
and coming as high as Plymouth we went into the Sound, and 
came to an anchor: and the same day we weighed again and 
steered for the Isle of Wight, and night coming on we had extreme 
bad weather, so that it was three or four days before we could 
have any good weather. At last we came into St. Helen’s Road, 
and there came to an anchor: and riding there about a week 
we had orders to come into Portsmouth Harbour. 

And the next day after, having a fair wind, we weighed our 

} Barlow always refers to the West Indies as the “ Cribey ” Islands. 
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anchors and came into the harbour, saluting the fort as we came 
by. And coming up above the dock, we came to an anchor over 
against ‘‘ Mille Creak ’’, and there moored our ship fast between 
two anchors. And unrigging her we got all our ballast out, 
sticking our guns down into the hold. And there we lay, being 
on ‘‘ Peter Waren ’”’ victuals, and expecting every day to be paid, 
for they were paying every day as the ships came in. 

And in the meanwhile I had a letter from London from my 
sister that then lived there, that my father and mother were in 
Barlow paid 800d health and would be glad to see me down in 
offfromthe the country. So lying at Portsmouth about six 
‘‘Monke’’. weeks, we had orders to be paid, and on the 
14th November we were paid, I having been in her three years 
and two days, from the beginning to the last of the war. 

Having ten months’ pay at Portsmouth, we had a ticket for 
five more, which was to be paidat London. And the day following 
after we were paid, putting our chests and clothes in a waggon 
to be brought up to London, we began our journey to travel up 
to London: coming the first night to ‘‘ Petersflt ’’, and the next 
night to ‘‘ Gilford ’’, and the next night to Kingston-upon-Thames, 
there taking water in a wherry and so coming down to London. 


CHAPTER X 


A CANARY VOYAGE IN THE ‘' REALL FFRENSHIPPE ”’ 

1667 
ND coming to my lodging, which I did intend to lie at 
in ‘‘ White Chapell ’’, about fourteen days afterward 
we had our tickets paid. And then I began to think 
of going down into the country to see my father and 
mother, but knowing it was wintertime and I could take but 
little pleasure in going down at that time of the year, being wet 
and dirty weather, I thought it better to take some short voyage 
to pass away the winter, and when I came home again, to go in 
the Spring. 

And so considering that my father and mother were ancient 
and poor people and in debt, and I having now a little money 
which I had ventured hard for, going with many a hungry belly 
and wet back, yet now it was my own, and having a brother in 
the country who was married and had five or six children, and 
Barlow’s nothing to live upon but what he must get by many 
generosity to a hard day’s labour, working hard in the country 
his relations. for small gains, so I thought good to send each of 
them a small token, as much as I could spare, yet more than ever 
all the friends I had as yet would do by me, it being in all four 
pounds—twenty shillings to my father, and twenty to my mother, 
and twenty to my brother who was married, and the other twenty 
to my sister in the country and to my brother’s children. 

And so carrying it to my uncle’s in Southwark, I left it with 
him to send down into the country the week following, being he 
sent down into the country letters every week : and I left a letter 
along with it. 

So two or three days afterward I shipped myself in a small 
merchant ship called the Reall ffrenshippe, being bound to the 
Canaries to load wine, being about 140 tons and carrying Io guns 
and 16 men. 

So carrying my chest and clothes on board, and taking in our 
goods which we were to carry thither, being only pipe-staves and 
hoops and some bales of linen and woollen cloth, and some oil 
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and butter and cheese and candles, and suchlike small com- 
modities, but not loading our ship,? not long after, we were ready 
to sail; so taking my leave of all my acquaintances, I came on 
board. : 

And two or three days after, our ship lying down at Limehouse, 
having a fair wind we set sail and came down that tide no lower 
than ‘‘ Dedforde’’; and the next day being Christmas Day, we 
came down to Blackwall, and the next day Woolwich, and the 
next day, having cross winds, we were forced to turn down,? 
coming as low as ‘‘ Graise’’ Reach; and the next day we got 
down to Gravesend, staying there seven or eight days to take in 
some little goods more. 

1668 

At last, having our half-pay paid to us, which is a use in 

merchant ships, not to enter into their monthly pay 
Zs ech oT before they go from Gravesend, but from the time 
pay until a that they are shipped on board and all the time they 
rrvobeapaa ship jie in the river till they depart from Gravesend, they 
Gravesend. have but half of their pay that they are shipped 

for a month—that is, if you are shipped for twenty 
shillings a month, you receive but ten; and that day you go 
from Gravesend you enter into your whole pay always, your 
half-pay being paid to you the day before you go from Gravesend. 

So having all things ready to sail, having a fair wind, we 
weighed our anchors and set sail from Gravesend, and coming 
down to the Buoy of the Nore, we came to an anchor again, it 
being rainy and dark weather: but in the afternoon, it clearmg 
up, we weighed our anchor again and set sail, the wind blowing 
very hard at south-west. 

So coming over the flats, having two or three ships in our 
company, one of them called the Hamborow Merchant, broke her 
fore yard in coming over. And being got over, it began to be 
dark, and so we could not get into the Downs that night: and 
Bad weather C°Mming to an anchor in “‘ Margeat ” Road, we broke 
in Margate our cable, it blowing very hard, and so we were 
Road. forced to let go our sheet-anchor. 

And the next day, having better weather, it was the most part 
of the day before we could get our anchor and cable that broke 
again, and it then being almost dark, we were forced to ride all 
that night also: and before morning it again began to blow very 
hard, so that the wind increased so much into a storm that one 


3 He means not loading her down to her marks. 8 beat down. 
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ship that ‘‘rid’’ there was forced to cut her mainmast by the 
board, and ran into ‘‘ Margeat ’’ pier. 

And the storm continuing so two or three days, we ‘‘ rid”’ in 
great danger, being in the middle of the winter, and the nights 
long and dark. 

Two days afterward, having better weather, we got up our 
The outwarq 2uchor and came into the Downs, there being forty 
bound fleet sail of merchant ships outer-bound, which lay for a 
in the Downs. fair wind to carry them away, being bound to 
Virginia and Barbados and the Straits. 

So staying in the Downs two or three days, there came a fair 
wind, and all the ships that were outer-bound weighed their 
anchors and set sail. 

And here on the other side you have the resemblance of the 
Reall ffrenshippe, that I was then in: but in the year 1669 she 
was burnt by accident, by leaving a candle burning in the hold at 
Newfoundland. 

So being under sail, we steered our course W.S.W. through the 
Channel ; and by the time we came as far as Land’s End we met 
with cross winds, which continued with us fourteen or fifteen 
days, we standing so long to the westward till we brought our 
port south of us. 

At last, having a fair wind, we steered away south, yet again 
not long after, we had a cross wind, which continued some days. 
And a fair wind coming, the first land that we made was the 
island of Grand Canary; at first we took it to be the island of 
“* Tenereif ’’, to which we were bound ; and standing near to the 
shore, and the fog clearing off the peak of ‘‘ Tenereif ’’, we espied 
the island to leeward of us; and bearing up, the next day we 
came in sight of ‘‘ Loratado’’ Road, espying some ships in the 
Road, yet it was two days after before we got into the Road, it 
being calm all the time under the high land. 

But at last we got into the Road, and came to an anchor in 
35 ‘‘ fadom ”’ water, finding three or four ships which came out of 
the Downs along with us, being got thither before us, for we had 
a thirty day passage thither. 

And the boat going ashore with our merchant and master, I 
went in her for one. And coming ashore, it being a very dangerous 
place to go ashore at in a boat, the passage being very narrow, 
and the sea always running very high amongst the rocks, one 
boat was cast away while we were there, two or three men being 
“* drownded ’’. 
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And being ashore, we went to a Spanish house to drink some 
wine, paying sixpence for about three pints of it, it being counted 
the best wine in all Europe of that kind, being called ‘‘ Canarey 
Sack ’’, And drinking very heartily in two or three places, it 
being very good and pleasant to the palate, and I being not 
used to drink such good drink, it got into my brains before I 
was aware; yet it is of that goodness that it will make no man 
sick, let him drink as much as his belly will hold of it. 

So coming on board at night, two days after, we got all our 
goods out and sent them ashore in Spanish boats. And about a 
week afterward we began to take in pipes of wine for our loading, 
which we would be sure to taste of the most of them to see whether 
they were wine or water. 

So having taken half our loading at ‘‘ Loratado ’’, we were to 
go to a place called ‘‘ Carachaga’’, about four or five leagues 
upon the island to the westward. 

And two or three days before, riding in foul ground, the rocks 
cut our cable, and we lost our anchor, but by chance another 
ship hooked it in her cable as she was heaving up her anchor, and 
so we had it again. 

Here also we had a very bad place to fetch water from, making 
us many times to drink good wine when we would have drunk 
water ; but you may well think it was not much against our wills : 
yet to fetch water from the shore it was very dangerous many 
A difficult times, for we must fetch it at a great steep rock, 
watering which the swell of the sea would sometimes swell 
Place. up to the top of, and then fall down five or six yards 
all upon a sudden, and we must always watch the swell of the 
sea, and when it came up to the top of the rock, roll our barrels 
of water into it, and let the sea, as it descended, take them 
down ; and if you should chance to miss rolling the cask (as you 
must be very quick and nimble in doing it just as the sea came 
up, for it was gone again in an instant), then your cask would 
fall down the steepness of the rock seven or eight yards before 
it would come into the water, and many times broke in pieces ; 
it being the worst place that ever I was in to get fresh water at. 

So weighing our anchor, we set sail and came down to 
“‘ Carachaga ’’, and coming to an anchor in 30 fathom water, it 
being very foul and rocky ground in both Roads, it cut our cables 
two or three times, yet we saved our anchors by our buoy ropes. 

And we must always keep our ship in a posture to sail, for 
when a nor’west wind cometh, you must put out of the Road and 
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go to sea, for there is no riding there unless you intend to drive 
ship, for there cometh such a great sea with a nor-west wind 
that there is no riding in the Road, many ships having been forced 
out two or three times before they could take in all their loading, 
and many times it being eight or ten days when they were put 
out before they could get in again: yet we had that good luck 
not to put out all the time we lay there, being six weeks. 

So wine being sent on board of us, every day some, in Spanish 

boats, one day a small ship being in the Road, and 
oma the rocks having cut her cables, and having lost 
cut by the two anchors, she was driven into deep water, and 
rut tieca aud could not come to an anchor, and being driven to 
is captured by the southward of the island, had the bad luck to be 
aver? taken by a Moors’ man-or-war of “‘ Salley”, a place 

about forty leagues off Cape “‘ Sprate ’’ to the south- 
ward of ‘‘ Tangere ’’, we having wars at that time along with them. 

Yet her men escaped slavery by running ashore in their boat 
when they saw the man-of-war, and the Spaniards seeing the 
boat row towards the shore, thinking it had been the Moors’ 
boat that had come ashore to steal something off the island, 
shot at her and killed one of the men in her before they could 
perceive who they were. 

At last, having taken in all the wine that could be got ready 
for us, being in all about 220 pipes; and there being another 
ship which did intend to go along with us, we being both bound 
home to London; and fetching water on board, which is some- 
thing better to be got at this place than the other, and having 
all things ready to sail, intending the morning following to set 
sail, that same night the wind came about to the nor-west, and 
in the morning we weighed our anchor, having one Spaniard on 
board, who was going passenger to England to see the country. 

And we two ships being under sail, it began to blow fresh at 
N.W., and all the ships which were at anchor were forced to put 
out of the Road, one ship being come into the Road but two days 
before, which we must have done the like if we had not been 
ready, and here on the other side of the leaf you have the manner 
of the north west side of the island called ‘‘ Tenereif ’’. 

The peak or highest part of it is reckoned to be one of the 
highest hills of land in the world ; it being from the top of it, if 
all the other part of the island were taken away, down to the 
water, in height right up in the air from the sea, twenty-seven 
miles. It belongs to the Spaniards, as doth six or seven islands 
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more not far distant from it, yet this being the chief for trade by 
reason of the abundance of good wine which it yieldeth : yet one 
side of the island yieldeth far better wine and more than the 
other, the north-west side yielding the best wine. The other 
side yieldeth your rose-wood for ‘‘ apothicaries ’’. It produceth 
little or nothing else for traffic. 

There is another island not far distant, which is called Palma, 
which yieldeth very good sugar, but in no great quantity: and 
there is excellent good ‘‘ marmelid ’’ made there, which cometh 
to ‘‘ Tenereif ’’, which one may buy indifferent cheap: and it 
yieldeth indifferent good wine, some ships going thither to 
load wine. 

All the islands lie in an indifferent hot climate in about 
29-28 degrees of latitude; yet this peak of “‘ Tenereif’’ hath 
snow lying upon it all the summer long, which melteth not 
away, it being so high in the cold air, for it hath been seen, as 
I have heard, sixty leagues off on a clear day when the clouds 
have dispersed from it. 

So being under sail and having but a scant wind, the next 
morning we espied three ships under sail coming from the north- 
ward, being bound to the southward, which we judged to be some 
of our East India ships which were outer-bound, for many times 
they make the Canary Isles as they are bound out. And we 
standing to the eastward, the next day we had the sight of two 
islands more belonging to the Canaries: the one is called 
‘“* Lancerote ”’, and the other “ Ffalfuventura ’’.? 

And two or three days after, we had a fair wind, and the ship 
that was with us sailed better than we did with a large wind,? 
but we sailed better than he did with a scant wind, and had kept 
him company all the time we had a bad wind, thinking he would 
do the like when we had a fair wind, but away he went and left 
us behind: yet we arrived in the river of Thames before him, 
as the old saying is—‘*‘ Sometimes the hindmost hound catches 
the hare first ’’. 

And it falleth out many times when one ship leaveth another 
by sailing a little better, that the worst sailer arriveth at the 
post first, as I have known several: yet to keep company is a 
great deal better, for one may be a help to another on several 
occasions and necessities which may happen and befall both 
in times of wars and peace. 

So being by ourselves, we made what haste we could when we 

1 Fuerte-Venture. * with the wind free. 
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had a fair wind, yet we met with cross winds many times, and 
about ten days afterward we had a sight of the Northward Cape 
or Cape Finisterre; and meeting with a “ Holanes’”’ ship we 
sent our boat on board to get a little wood to burn, for we stood 
in need of some; and she told us that they heard that there 
was a fleet of men-of-war ships fitting in England, but for what 
intent they knew not; so parting from her we came away, and 
she was bound for “‘ Portaport ”’ in ‘' Portangall ”’. 

And the next day we had a very good wind, it holding to carry 
us over the Bay of ‘‘ Biskey ’’, and coming into the mouth of our 
own Channel, we met again with a cross wind which held us two 
or three days, but a good wind coming we steered Channel 
Course east-north-east, and the first land we saw was the Lizard 
Point in Cornwall, and sailing along the Channel we came into 
Dover Road, and there we took a pilot to carry us over the 
flats; and our merchant and the Spanish passenger went ashore 
at Dover, intending to go to London by land; and there we 
heard that there was a fleet fitting out, and that they pressed 
men, which made us fear we should be pressed before we got to 
London. 

So going through the Downs there were four or five men-of- 
war riding there, Sir Thomas Allen riding Admiral in the frigate 
called the Monmouth; but passing by them in the night their 
boats were not sent on board of us. So coming into “‘ Margeat ”’ 
Road we came to an anchor; and the wind being westerly, it 
held us there and in the Narrow two or three days before we 
could get over the flats. At last we got over on May Day, and 
turning up to the Buoy of the Nore, we came to an anchor. 

And we rode there all night and the next day, the wind blowing 
so hard that we could not turn to windward ; and towards night, 
the wind easing, we weighed our anchor and turned in the night 
up as high as Leigh Road, and the tide being done, we came to 
an anchor. 

And the next morning we saw a frigate at an anchor, we being 
very fearful of her that she wanted men and would press, so the 
flood of tide coming, we weighed our anchor, and coming up to 
her, her boat came on board, being manned with ten men, and 
they told our master they wanted some men; and our master 
told them that he had but few men and his ship was very leaky, 
it being true, for the pumps never stood half an hour still since 
we came from our port, she springing a leak as soon as we were 
laden, and so we were forced to keep the pump going ever after, 
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more not far distant from it, yet this being the chief for trade by 
reason of the abundance of good wine which it yieldeth : yet one 
side of the island yieldeth far better wine and more than the 
other, the north-west side yielding the best wine. The other 
side yieldeth your rose-wood for “‘ apothicaries’’. It produceth 
little or nothing else for traffic. 

There is another island not far distant, which is called Palma, 
which yieldeth very good sugar, but in no great quantity: and 
there is excellent good ‘‘ marmelid ’’ made there, which cometh 
to “‘ Tenereif’’, which one may buy indifferent cheap: and it 
yieldeth indifferent good wine, some ships going thither to 
load wine. 

All the islands lie in an indifferent hot climate in about 
29-28 degrees of latitude; yet this peak of ‘‘ Tenereif’’ hath 
snow lying upon it all the summer long, which melteth not 
away, it being so high in the cold air, for it hath been seen, as 
I have heard, sixty leagues off on a clear day when the clouds 
have dispersed from it. 

So being under sail and having but a scant wind, the next 
morning we espied three ships under sail coming from the north- 
ward, being bound to the southward, which we judged to be some 
of our East India ships which were outer-bound, for many times 
they make the Canary Isles as they are bound out. And we 
standing to the eastward, the next day we had the sight of two 
islands more belonging to the Canaries: the one is called 
‘* Lancerote ’’, and the other ‘‘ Ffalfuventura ’’.? 

And two or three days after, we had a fair wind, and the ship 
that was with us sailed better than we did with a large wind,? 
but we sailed better than he did with a scant wind, and had kept 
him company all the time we had a bad wind, thinking he would 
do the like when we had a fair wind, but away he went and left 
us behind: yet we arrived in the river of Thames before him, 
as the old saying is—‘‘ Sometimes the hindmost hound catches 
the hare first ’’. 

And it falleth out many times when one ship leaveth another 
by sailing a little better, that the worst sailer arriveth at the 
post first, as I have known several: yet to keep company is a 
great deal better, for one may be a help to another on several 
occasions and necessities which may happen and befall both 
in times of wars and peace. 

So being by ourselves, we made what haste we could when we 

1 Fuerte-Venture. * with the wind free. 
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had a fair wind, yet we met with cross winds many times, and 
about ten days afterward we had a sight of the Northward Cape 
or Cape Finisterre; and meeting with a “ Holanes’”’ ship we 
sent our boat on board to get a little wood to burn, for we stood 
in need of some; and she told us that they heard that there 
was a fleet of men-of-war ships fitting in England, but for what 
intent they knew not; so parting from her we came away, and 
she was bound for ‘‘ Portaport ’’ in ‘‘ Portangall ”’. 

And the next day we had a very good wind, it holding to carry 
us over the Bay of ‘‘ Biskey ’’, and coming into the mouth of our 
own Channel, we met again with a cross wind which held us two 
or three days, but a good wind coming we steered Channel 
Course east-north-east, and the first land we saw was the Lizard 
Point in Cornwall, and sailing along the Channel we came into 
Dover Road, and there we took a pilot to carry us over the 
flats; and our merchant and the Spanish passenger went ashore 
at Dover, intending to go to London by land; and there we 
heard that there was a fleet fitting out, and that they pressed 
men, which made us fear we should be pressed before we got to 
London. 

So going through the Downs there were four or five men-of- 
war riding there, Sir Thomas Allen riding Admiral in the frigate 
called the Monmouth; but passing by them in the night their 
boats were not sent on board of us. So coming into ‘‘ Margeat ’’ 
Road we came to an anchor; and the wind being westerly, it 
held us there and in the Narrow two or three days before we 
could get over the flats. At last we got over on May Day, and 
turning up to the Buoy of the Nore, we came to an anchor. 

And we rode there all night and the next day, the wind blowing 
so hard that we could not turn to windward ; and towards night, 
the wind easing, we weighed our anchor and turned in the night 
up as high as Leigh Road, and the tide being done, we came to 
an anchor. 

And the next morning we saw a frigate at an anchor, we being 
very fearful of her that she wanted men and would press, so the 
flood of tide coming, we weighed our anchor, and coming up to 
her, her boat came on board, being manned with ten men, and 
they told our master they wanted some men; and our master 
told them that he had but few men and his ship was very leaky, 
it being true, for the pumps never stood half an hour still since 
we came from our port, she springing a leak as soon as we were 
laden, and so we were forced to keep the pump going ever after, 
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every man taking his turn at it one hour’s space; yet nothing 
would content them, but they said the King’s ship 

Pressed into must be manned, and so they took two men, myself 

the “‘Yar- and one more, carrying us on board with them 

riaie. on their ship, which was a frigate called the 
Yarmouth. 

And here my hopes of seeing my friends in the country when 
I came home were stopped, for I was not suffered to go ashore 
in any place in half a year afterward, which was my great grief. 

It is a very bad thing for a poor seaman when he is pressed in 
this manner, for if he have wife and children he is not suffered to 
go to see them, nor to go and look after his wages, nor to take 
care of his venture, but must leave it to the trust of one whom 
he knows not whether he will ever see it, and to take up his 
wages for him. Many times the master of the ship payeth what 
he pleaseth when a man is pressed and not there to answer for 
himself ; and some men having no friends or acquaintances to 
take that care for them, then that poor man loseth all, which is 
a great loss and hindrance to a poor man who hath nothing but 
what he must get by hard fare and sore labour, His Majesty’s 
ships taking pains to press poor men, but do not take that care 
to see they have their right which is due, or for which they have 
served, which maketh many poor men so unwilling to sail in 
His Majesty’s ships, and many to abandon their country, finding 
better entertainment in another. 

So being pressed in this manner, I “ writ ’’ a letter to a friend 
to receive my wages for me, which he did, being but four months 
on our voyage, our master paying it to him very honestly. 

And not long afterward, my sister, hearing that I was pressed, 
came down from London into Leigh Road to see me on board of 
our ship, she being sorry to see me pressed. She told me that my 
father and mother were well, and all the rest of my friends, but 
as for the token that I had sent to my father and mother, which 
I had left at my uncle’s, my uncle and aunt had kept it and had 
not sent it down, the reason being that he was fallen into want 
by passing his word for others who had nothing to pay; being 
run away and in debt through the great expenses of his children, 
having brought them up in a high manner, and some of them 
taking to bad ways and keeping bad company, had run him 
into debt, and what he had being seized upon, and being in a 
“ straight ’ for money, he kept it (the token), 

And thus you may see what children bring many times upon 
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their parents by bringing them up too high, and letting them 
have their swing where they please: but I could wish all and 
ordinary to bring up their children and learn them to get their 
own living, not supplying them with money when they please, 
but let them get it for themselves, and then they will better know 
how to spend it: and if they go brave and when and where they 
please, let them first work for it, for I could never find none of 
these helps from any of my friends. 

So I sending him a letter concerning it, he sent me word he 
would send it down very suddenly : so my sister taking her leave 
of me departed up to London. 

And we riding in Leigh Road fourteen or fifteen days, having 
taken in our provisions, we weighed our anchors and came down 
to the Buoy of the Nore, where we heard that there was likely 
to be wars with the French again, all the Great Ships being 
fitted out at Chatham and some of them being come out to the 
Buoy of the Nore, as the Victory, the Royall Cathrane, and Old 
James and several frigates. 

And lying at the. Buoy of the Nore about ten days, our ship 
had orders to sail into the Downs. And a pilot coming on board 
and having a fair wind, we weighed our anchors and set sail, 
and coming through the King’s Channel and round the Sands, we 
came down into the Downs, Sir Thomas Allen being Admiral 
there. And riding there about a week, the Royall Cathrane came 
into the Downs, being Vice-Admiral, Sir Jeremy Smith being 
commander of her, and four or five ships more. 

And two or three days afterward, we and another frigate 
called the Dragon, had orders to weigh our anchors and sail 
a little way to the westward in the Channel, and there lie to and 
fro for fourteen or fifteen days to see if we could hear of or see 
any French ships abroad. But seeing nor hearing of none, our 
time being out, we came into the Downs again: and there we 
heard that all the Great Ships were called into harbour again, 
their design being laid aside, and the men all cleared off; and 
the frigates in the Downs had orders to clear some of their men 
off and not to keep so many on board, being there was no likeli- 
hood of wars with any other nation: and so our ship cleared 
twenty men, but I could not get clear, they picking and clearing 
whom they thought worst for service, having tickets given to 
them and sent to London. 

So riding in the Downs, not long after came the Duke of York’s 
pleasure boat into the Downs, having the Duke’s flag up, with 
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the anchor and cable in it: and in her was one of the Duke’s 

children, a little girl of about three or four years 
yoke pone old, having a great many attendants to take care of 
sure boat, with her, she being going over for France to live with 
daughter’on some noble lady or other, to be brought up to learn 
board,con- the French tongue, the old Queen! being then alive, 
Disppe _ but died about one year afterward ; also the Duke's 

father-in-law, Chancellor Hyde, lived there, who 
had made his escape thither presently after peace was proclaimed, 
Barlow's for he was found guilty of high treason for being 
inditement of chief actor in selling his own country to the French, 
Clarendon. = and about parting the fleet in the second summer of 
the Wars, and sending for the French to come up to destroy the 
shipping in the river of Chatham, and several other high treasons ; 
if he had not made his escape, doubtless he had lost his head, if 
he had one thousand lives, none deserving death better, having 
betrayed the lives of many a poor and true subject in the wars, 
and more would have died if his plots had come to effect. 

So the pleasure boat being bound over for Dieppe in Normandy, 
our frigate and one more, called the Diamond, were ordered to 
convoy her over thither. And the next day we weighed our 
anchors and set sail over for Dieppe in France; and two days 
afterward we arrived there, it being not far distant from England. 

And here you have the manner of the said place. And coming to 
an anchor, we saluted the pleasure boat at her going into the har- 
bour, each of us with one and twenty pieces of ordnance, as a fare- 
well, and took our leave of the pleasure boat, leaving her at Dieppe. 

This aforesaid place lieth in that part of France called 
Normandy, being strong and an indifferent good harbour for 
small ships, but a place of small or no trade, it offering little 
commodities for traffic, but it is the nearest shipping or landing 
place for those who are minded to travel up to the King’s Court, 
or chief city, called ‘“‘ Parries ’’, being a hundred miles distant. 

So the pleasure boat being got into the harbour and the 
passengers landed, we weighed our anchors and set sail for the 
Downs again, and the day following we came to an anchor there. 
And not long afterward, came down into the Downs, the King 
and Duke of York in their pleasure boats to take their pastime 
and recreation upon the water; and they went on board the 
Admiral, but stayed not long, but went on board of their pleasure 
boats again and returned for London. 

1 Henrietta Maria. 


CHAPTER XI 


UP THE STRAITS IN THE ‘‘ YARMOUTH ” FRIGATE 

1668 
ND the Admiral, Sir Thomas Allen, was ordered to go 
with his ship to Portsmouth with two or three more, 
to have them fitted, for he was to go Admiral of a 
squadron to the Straits: and two days after they set 
sail for Portsmouth our ship and two more in the Downs were 
also ordered for the Straits, having more provisions sent from 
London into the Downs for us. 

And having taken our provisions in and having all things 
ready to sail, we had orders to sail to Portsmouth to our Admiral : 
and so weighing our anchors we set sail out of the Downs, and 

se coming as far as Dover we met with the Koyall 
al Sovereign, which was coming from Portsmouth, 
passes from having lain there since the fleet was there when the 
Forumouth city of London was on fire, and now was going to 
come up to the river of Chatham, for that was a 
more convenient place for her; yet if she had been there when 
the ‘‘ Holanes ”’ fleet were up the river, she had doubtlessly been 
burnt, but being at Portsmouth it was prevented. 

So having cross winds, we were four or five days before we 
could come in the sight of the Isle of Wight. And coming in 
sight of St. Helen’s Road, we met with Sir Thomas 


meuiee Allen in the Monmouth frigate, and four or five ships 
seh more, coming from the ‘‘ Spit-head’’, having two 
Allen’s fleet fireships along with them. 

adler And meeting together we came to an anchor: 


our Admiral calling a Council of War to see whether 
any of us wanted anything ; so we had some men turned over on 
board of us out of another ship that went into Portsmouth 
Harbour, and we had a new cable and some new sails sent on 
board of us from other ships. 

And having all things ready, we set sail again, having a fair 
wind, steering our course westerly through the Channel; but 
we met with cross winds the next day, but it continued not long ; 
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and as soon as we were clear of the Land’s End we were put to 
short allowance of victuals, six to four men’s allowance, and 
now we began to pinch our bellies, seldom making a good meal 
in a month. 

So steering our course between the south and south-west, the 
first land we saw after we departed out of the sight of England 
was the rock of ‘‘ Lisborne ’’, and the next was Cape St. Vincent. 
Sailing along close by it and having a fair wind, we steered our 
course easterly for ‘“‘ Cales’’ in Spain, and coming near it, we 
met with a cross wind, it blowing very hard, our fore topsail 
blowing to pieces; but the next day we had a fair wind again, 
and two days after, we arrived at “‘ Cales ’’ in Spain ; and coming 
to an anchor in the Bay of “‘ Bules ’’, which is just without the 
harbour, we stayed two or three days to water our ships, for we 
were bound up into the Straits to “‘ Argeire’’, for having had 
peace with them all the time of the wars, they began to be 
The Barbary Weary of it, plundering our merchant ships, having 

irates break taken a great deal of money out of one of our 
_ East India ships, which they had met with at sea 
as she was outer-bound towards the Indies; and also taking our 
merchant ships which were laden with Jews’ goods and Spain and 
“* Portangall ’’ goods; and also they had taken a ketch belonging 
o ‘‘ Tangere’’, which was at sea looking out for “ Salley”’ 
men-of-war. 

And we were going to see whether they would make it good 
again what they had taken, and to see whether they were minded 
to have peace or wars with us. 

So having all things ready, we weighed our anchors and set 
sail for ‘‘ Tangere ’’, for there we were to touch; and leaving 
‘‘ Cales '’, which is the chief port and harbour for the King of 
Spain’s great ships, and the place where the King’s plate fleet 
whe sous always arriveth with all their mches when they 
modities of return from the West Indies; it being a place of 
. good trade for both the Dutch and French as well 
as for the English, there residing always an English consul for 
His Majesty and merchants’ affairs of England, and several factors 
and English merchants, exchanging their merchandise for s'lver 
mostly, yet it yieldeth commodities such as good wine called 
‘“‘ sherey ’’, and oil and salt, with good pickled olives, with the 
best sort of red wine called ‘‘ tent ’’’, but in no great abundance, 
and fruits, as oranges and lemons plentiful, and some figs and 
raisins, and almonds and pomegranates, and suchlike. 
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It lieth in a wholesome and warm climate, the people generally 
of a very good complexion, and their young women beautiful, 
but their old women most deformed. They be all in religion 
papists, not much differing in all points from the ‘‘ Portangalls ”’, 
their neighbours. 

This city of ‘‘ Cales ’’ was surprised and taken in the year 1 
by the Earl of Essex in Queen Elizabeth’s days, but now is made 
very strong, not likely to be won without great forces. 

So being under sail and having cross winds, it was one week 
before we could attain to ‘‘ Tangere ’’. One frigate in our company 
called the Tegar? carried her foremast by the board with bearing 
of sail, so that she was forced to go back to ‘‘ Cales ’’, and that 
day we arrived in “‘ Tangere’’ Road. 

Saluting the forts, we came to an anchor, and there we found 
a frigate called the Leopard, having an ambassador on board, 
which was bound to Constantinople. And staying there two or 
three days, we weighed our anchors again and set sail from 
“Tangere’’: and that day, it being little wind, and a great 
thick and dark mist, and being just in the Straits’ mouth, we ran 
into some danger by means of the mist, not seeing the land, 
Nearly ashore 224 the current setting us right on the land, being 
in the Straits so near the rocks that we could hear the sea roaring 
during af0g- and dashing against them; and we had run on 
shore if we had not heard the noise of the sea, for we could not 
see the land for the mist, it being not above a musket shot from 
us, and at noonday. 

So being got through, we steered our course north-east for 
““ Malego ’’, and lying by that night, being we would not come 
too soon to it, the next morning and at day we made sail again, 
and in the afternoon we came to an anchor again in ‘‘ Malego ”’ 
Road. And staying two or three days we departed away again, 
but not without tasting of that good and wholesome juice of 
the grape, which is there plentiful and cheap: and sailors will 
strain hard before they will go away from such a place without 
drinking as long as they can procure one penny, for always the 
The seamen Pursers of His Majesty’s ships carry out of England 
sell clothes with them all manner of clothes for seamen to sell 
tes elet-chast to the men of the ship if they want them in the 
for Spanish term of the voyage, setting it upon their score to 
wine. pay for them when the ship is paid: and the poor 
seamen, wanting money, go to the purser and there take up 

4 1596. Barlow leaves the date blank. ® Tiger. 
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such clothes as they think will yield the most money, setting 
their hand to the purser’s book to pay at pay-day ten shillings 
for that which costeth in England seven, and going ashore 
with it sell it to the Spaniards or to any other people where 
they are, for four or five shillings, many taking up all their wages 
in this manner; and many times when they come to the pay 
table they have not twenty shillings to receive, when some others 
receive ten or fifteen pounds, and the old saying is with such 
that ‘‘ They have made a Bristol-man voyage, three pounds 
wanting forty shillings ’’, and this they will do many times for 
a cup of good drink, for they seldom get any good victuals. 

So being under sail we directed our course for ‘‘ Argere’”’ in 
Barbary, but we had very cross winds many times before we 
could gain our passage, being three weeks before we could get 
thither. At last we arrived there, and coming to an anchor in 
the Bay, our Admiral sent his boat on shore, letting them know 
the cause of coming, and to know their answers, whether they 
were minded to make wars or to make good again what they 
had taken. 

And they desiring some days time to consider it, this was 
granted. And two or three days afterward, came to us the 
Tegar frigate, which had lost her mast, being sent back to ‘‘ Cales ”’ 
to have another, her captain being dead since she parted from us. 

So staying four or five days for an answer, and none coming, 
our Admiral seeing they were careless and made no great haste 
in giving answer, ordered that both the fireships should be made 
ready, we having in all seven men-of-war and a ketch and two 
fireships. 

And the fireships being all made clear, carrying all their spare 
bread on board of the other ships, the night following they were 
The design of to go, if the wind had stood, into the mould, and to 
sending in a set all other ships on fire if they could, they having 
eae then above twenty ships at home; and all our 
Aiciers frus- ships’ boats were ordered to go along with the fire- 
potgrt lack ships to help them, intending to break the peace 

with them ; but the night being come and all things 
being ready to go in at dead of the night, it proved quite calm, 
breaking our designs for that time. 

And the day following came on board of our Admiral the 
chief of the King’s council from the shore, and so made an 
agreement for five months more, having that time to more 
consider of it. 
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And there being some Englishmen that were slaves and had 
been taken sailing with other nations as the ‘‘ Holenders ”’ and 
French and “‘ Portangalls ’’ and others, making their petition to 
our Admiral for to do what he could for their releasement, so a 

speech was made in our ship to desire from every 
fara aor sir man in all the ships five shillings to be taken 
theransom of from their short allowance money and given as 
Pont Glavery: a free gift towards the ransome of so many poor 
men in slavery. 

So every man gave his consent freely, and thus there were 
twelve or fourteen redeemed from slavery, paying in Spanish 
money thirty or forty pounds apiece for their ransome in English 
sterling. 

And sending our boats on shore, I was then permitted to go 
ashore at a place where they knew I would not run away, being 
in a heathen country. And this (was) the first time that I could 
get ashore after I was pressed in Leigh Koad, having not set 
foot on shore in seven months time. 

And watering our ships, we made clear to sail, being bound 
next to Tunis, another “ piritiakell’’ town of Barbary, about 
160 leagues, to settle peace and trade, being there had been no 
King’s ships there since before the wars. | 

And having all things ready to sail, we weighed our anchors and 
set sail from ‘‘ Argere ’’’; but the next day we met with a contrary 
wind, and it held us a long time, till such time as we began to 
want water, and being almost out, we must drink “ befraiage ’’, 
the usual drink in the Straits for ships. 

And at last a fair wind coming, we steered for ‘‘ Calerey ’’! 
upon the island of Sardinia, and coming into the Bay of 
‘‘ Callerey ’’, we came to an anchor at the watering place. *® 


Being under sail and having a fair wind, we steered our course 
south-east for the port of Tunis in Barbary, and two days after- 
ward we had the sight of the land and steering alongst by it we 
came in sight of the port of “‘ Ferein’’,* where the Turks’ ships 
lie that belong to Tunis, being distant from Tunis about ten 
leagues, for at Tunis there is no convenient harbour for ships for 
to lie secure within it, being shoal and full of sands and withal 
open to the sea. 

And we being bound thither, for to settle a trade and with 


2 Cagliari. * The next two pages of MS. are missing. 
® Called Porto Feryn by Sir Henry Mainwaring. 
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some presents for the King of Tunis, as a piece or two of scarlet 
(cloth) and some other things, for we had no wars with them 
ever since Crumbwell’s days: he had wars with them, and 

General Blake, being Admiral then, burnt most of 
deneral Blake their ships in the port of ‘‘ Ferein’”’: and presently 
ships of the after, they making peace with England, seeing that 
acre of there was nothing to be got of us but dry blows, 
Tunis on and having kept peace with us ever since, kept 
ath April, = their words more faithfully than those Turks of 

“‘ Argere’’ do; for they are not so stout seamen 
nor so strong with ships, yet they are pirates to all Christian 
nations, unless it be sometimes that they have peace for a small 
time with some of them, making prizes of all whom they can 
take of ‘‘ Holenders”’, French and Spanish, ‘‘ Portangalls ’’ and 
Italians, and selling the Christians in their markets for slavery, 
many of these never seeing their friends or country again. 

So we were going to renew the peace and to settle a trade 
for merchants, being that there had been none of His Majesty’s 
ships there since before the peace was broken between England 
and Holland. 

So the day after, we arrived there, coming to an anchor in the 
Bay within the point of land called Cape “‘ Catriage ’’, on which 
point of land stood once that famous city of ‘“‘ Catriage’’, re- 
nowned for her strength and beauty ; but nowit is all ‘‘ ruenated”’ 
and not a house to be seen, except some old pieces of walls and 
old gates, being almost buried in the ground, some of them being 
built of pure ‘“‘oliblaster’’! stone; and just upon the point 
standeth an old building which is kept repaired, being called the 
Tomb of Queen Dido, who was buried here as they say, and was 
once Queen of the said city, as historians make mention: for 
when ‘‘ Enneas ’’ was forced from Troy in the Ten Years’ War 
against the Grecians, and with his ships arrived at this city, which 
was then, at his time, of flourishing and strength, being governed 
by the said Queen, and he had been a long time tossed with 
The story of tempests and foul weather, and his ships battered 

easand with storms, and wanting provisions, he, on arriving, 
mane was ‘‘ welcomly ”’ received and entertained. 

And having all things which he wanted, and staying some 
space, being at the Queen’s Court, the Queen fell in love with 
him: but after he had refreshed himself and mariners, being 
provided of what he stood in need of, he set sail again from 
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“‘Catriage ’’, but first having abused the honour of the Queen, 
having had his will of her body, he sailed away. And the Queen 
coming to this point and beholding as long as she could his ships 
till they were all out of sight, and then for grief that he was gone 
and left her in that condition, she fell down upon a dagger and 
slew herself: and this building upon the point is called Queen 
Dido’s Tomb. 

So two or three days afterward, we had two days’ fresh 
provisions sent us on board for all the ships, which was given by 
the English consul which resided there for His Majesty’s and 
merchants’ affairs; it being a place of indifferent good trade 
for English ships bringing goods from Spain and Italy, and 
carrying goods again thither. 

It produceth store of corn and some silk and dyed sheep’s and 
goat’s leather, and other hides, and some sorts of linen stripes 
stuffs, and here are made the knit caps, finest that are in all 
Turkey, being called Tunis Caps, and dyed red. 

Their fruits are lemons and oranges and plenty of “ pumgarn- 
ates ’’ and figs and dates and ‘‘ pum-sitornes’”’, and suchlike. 
There is also some wine made here, but in no great abundance. 

The Turks are generally uncivil to any Christian nation, 
counting them but little better than dogs. 

This place is governed by a ‘‘ Bashaw”’ or King. There is 
always an English consul for the English affairs, and two or three 
merchants more. It is situate in a good and wholesome climate, 
the land being very good and fruitful, and here you have the 
manner of the aforesaid place on the leaf before.? 

And our Admiral having done his business and only staying for 
a fair wind, at last a fair wind came, and having all things ready 
to sail, the next day we weighed our anchors and set sail. And 
having a fresh gale and fair wind, we steered our course easterly 
for “‘ Tripolie ’’ in Barbary: and two or three days afterward we 
passed by an island called “‘ Lannosa ’’, but it was not inhabited. 
And three days afterward, we arrived at “‘ Tripolie ’’, and came 
to an anchor in the Bay; coming thither for the same purpose 
that we came to Tunis, only to renew the peace and deliver the 
presents, it being a piratical town as the other two are, “‘ Argere ”’ 
and Tunis, governed by a ‘‘ Bashaw ’’ or King under the Great 
Turk, and is situated in a good climate, and is a strong place, the 
manner of which you have here before you; their harbour being 
within this island, where the castle is, and the rocks, but 

4 This drawing unfortunately is on one of the pages that are missing. 
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convenient for no great ships, for they have but few ships, and 
those small ones: yet make they all prizes which they can take 
from any Christian nations, unless it be when they have peace 
with some one of them for some small time: they keep peace 
with England very well. 

The land hereabout is very fruitful, yielding good corn in 
aiaveonic good plenty, and here is much striped linen stuffs 
modities of _ made here, and very fine dyed leather, which is 
Tripoll. transported into Italy and Spain, as also their 
striped stuffs: and dates are so plentiful that I bought twenty 
pound for one Spanish royal, which is sixpence; but they are 
wet dates and will not keep very well, but the natives make a 
kind of strong waters of them—also oranges and lemons are 
plentiful, and ‘‘ pumgarnates’’, and all suchlike fruits are in 
most places upon their coast. 

They have sheep here whose fat lieth in their tail, some of 
their tails weighing fourteen or fifteen pounds in weight, when 
the skin is flayed off, and some of their rams have five or six 
horns on their heads. 

They have trading with the English and sometimes with the 
French ; here also is an English consul or merchant for English 
affairs. 

The King sent presents to our Admiral and rest of the com- 
manders of all manner of fruits and sheep and fowls, and suchlike 
refreshing, which are good when ships have been a long time at sea. 

So staying there two or three days, some of the country boats 
came on board of us with things to sell, as your linen stripes and 
blue linen, and your sponges, which they gather about the sea- 
shore, being hereabout very plentiful, and also fruits and suchlike. 

And not long after, being ready to sail, our Admiral firing a 
gun as a sign to weigh our anchors, and bringing our cable to the 

ss capstan, and it blowing pretty fresh, and our 
The 42 anchor being foul and hooked in some rock under 
breaks her water, and with heaving hard to get it clear, we 
Sound foul broke our cable, yet our buoy bore, but it blowing 
fresh and it being night and almost dark, our 
Admiral would not that we should stay to see whether we could 
get it again or no, but not staying, we set sail, steering our course 
northerly for the island of “‘ Sicilia ’’. 

And the next day a frigate called the Montague departed from 
us, she being bound to the island of Malta to carry letters, it 
being the island where St. Paul suffered shipwreck when he was 
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carried prisoner to Rome, and where the viper leapt on his hand 
when he sat by the fire a-warming him: it lying not far out of 
our way, for we saw it two days afterward, it being in subjection 
now to the King of Spain, and is a good and fruitful island. 

The wind continuing fair, in about five days time we had the 
The b sight of the south-east end of the island of “‘ Sicilia ’’, 
mountain a and of the burning mountain called by mariners 
or ee ‘“‘ Muengebell ’’, or by old writers ‘‘ Etena’’, which 

standeth about the middle of the said island: and 
in the daytime it is covered with a great smoke, but in the night 
you may see the burning of it, and we beholding many times the 
fire issuing out in great flashes and lightning about four or five 
times each quarter of an hour, it having burnt so many years: 
but about six months after we departed from Messina it chanced 
to blow up with an exceeding great ‘‘ horer’’ and amazement to 
the inhabitants, doing great damage upon the island, which is 
better described in a book which was printed presently after 
that fearful ‘‘ progedie ’’. 

And two or three days after, we arrived at the port of Messina, 
it being the chief port upon the island ; and coming to an anchor 
close by the town, making our land-fast to the trees, and lying 
very near the trees and shore ; and the inhabitants being Italians 
and Spaniards, and they hearing that we came from the Turkey 
coast, they would not give us “ prodick ’’,1 or suffer us to come 
in the town. 

And our Admiral told them that he would have “ prodick ”’ 
and liberty to come ashore, or else he would batter the town 
down about their ears with our ships, but he (was) only speaking 
so to see what they would do. 

And about four or five days afterward, all our commanders 

and officers had liberty to go into the town, and two 
cpresad or three days afterward we all had liberty: and I 
with the going with two or three more to look about me into 
ae of the city, it being a well built and spacious place, 

their houses being built most of freestone and 
beautified ‘‘alleblaster’’, being very magnificent, and it had a 
strong wall about it, and was a good port for ships. It is subject 
to the crown of Spain, and by old writers was rent from the 
main continent by a great earthquake in old time. 

The island is the best island in all the Mediterranean Seas 
both for fruitfulness and pleasant dwelling, it being very rich 


1 pratique. 
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and a place of great trade, not only at this place, but several 
others upon the island, it abounding with abund- 
bil ai ance of silks, both raw and wrought, many of the 
poor people being employed about it in making of silk 
stockings, and all manner of wrought silks, that being the greatest 
part of their commodities, it being reasonable and cheap, I 
buying five pair of silk stockings for thirty shillings. 

It produceth good wine and oil and fruits, as oranges and 
lemons and figs and good apples as we have in England, and 
“* pum-sitornes ’’ and ‘“‘ pumgarnates ’’, and some few dates and 
Many beauti- almonds, and many other suchlike fruits, they 
ful gardens having rare and beautiful gardens, there being one 
at Messina. not far distant from the town which is called the 
Garden of Paradise, for its rare inventions and pleasures. 

There are many brave pictures and inventions carved out in 
** alleblaster ’’ to sell, and many other pretty toys and fancies. 

And over against the place on the other side on the main land 
is a town called ‘‘ Reagum ’’, where St. Paul came to when he 
came from the island of Malta when he was carried prisoner to 
Rome. 

Not long afterward, arrived to us the other frigate from the 
island of Malta. Our coming hither was only with commendations 
from His Majesty, and to settle trade, and to show ourselves, no 
King’s men-of-war having been there since the wars before. 

So having stayed about three weeks and done our business, 
and having watered our ships and having all things ready to sail, 
and having a fair wind, we weighed our anchors and set sail, 
coming through the Strait between the island and the mainland, 
which is called the Vare of Messina. 

And here on the leaf before, I thought good to describe to you 
the manner of the port of Messina, which lieth on the island of 
‘* Sicilia ’’, and the manner of situation of all the places of both 
sides the ‘“‘ Vare ’’ or Strait, the main being called the ‘‘ Calavara ”’ 
shore, belonging to the Pope or Roman dominions. 

And being got over, we directed our course north-west for the 
port of Naples in Italy. And that night we came near sailing by 
the small island called “ Strombelo ’’, which is another burning 
mountain lying in the sea, which burneth with much “ horer ”’ 
and amazement to the beholders, great flashes and flames issuing 
forth, making a great thundering noise as ships pass by, and 
especially when it raineth hard, then it burneth fiercest and 
maketh most noise. 
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And not far distant are two more burning small islands, the 
whe Four one called ‘“‘ Volkinee’’ and the other called 
Chimneys of ‘‘ Volkinnell’’; and all four burning mountains 
Hell. lying in sight of one another, being called by mariners 
and seamen ‘‘ The four chimneys of Hell, Volkinee and Volkinell, 
Strombeloe and Mongebell’’, being all very fierce and burning 
mountains, having continued burning many hundred years, but 
the true cause few or none know: but the cinders, which are by 
the force of the flames and flashes blown out of the fire, and 
rolling into the sea, swim, and being taken up, they are the same 
that we call pumice-stones. 

So having a fair wind, in three days sail we arrived at Naples 
in Italy ; and coming to an anchor in the Bay there, we found 
two or three ‘‘ Holanes ’’ men-of-war which were there, but the 
next day they sailed away for Leghorn, and we came to Naples 
for the same purpose that we had been to all the rest, for to 
renew peace for the good of our merchants’ trade. 

And three or four days afterward came a merchant ship from 
England thither, laden with herrings from North Yarmouth, and 

having touched at ‘‘ Tangere’’ she brought us the 
The wreck word of the Providence fireship, that we sent thither 
vidence ”? with letters from ‘‘ Argere’’, that she was cast 
fireship, away; for being at an anchor in the bottom of 
‘““ Tangere ’”’ Bay, it blowing pretty hard, and she 
riding in foul ground, the rocks cut her cables, and 
she drove on shore and was staved in pieces, yet they saved her 
sails and rigging and some of her stores and all her spare trade, 
getting it on shore at “‘ Tangere ’’, and all her men were saved : 
and we hoping to have good “ befraiage’’ wine from Alicante, 
but it proved worse news, and so we took in “‘ befraiage ’’ wine 
here at Naples, which was little better than vinegar, for our 
purser would not go to the price of that which His Majesty allows 
in his ships, for then he could not keep to himself what was 
our due. 

So we staying there some time to do the business we came 
for ; and it being wintertime and cold weather, and poor seamen 
having but little money, and it being hungry times going always 
to short allowance of victuals, and the boats coming from the 
shore with wine and fruits on board of us to sell, and it being 
indifferent cheap, which made many of our poor men’s mouths 
to water to see good liquor before them, and had not money to 
buy a drink of it ; but they falling to their old trade for as long 
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as the purser had any clothes or things that would either sell or 
change for wine, they would not be without as long as the purser 


A poor would let them have any, running out so most part 
cigar Sie of their wages, crying, ‘‘ A merry life and a short ”’ ; 


“* Longest liver take all ’’; and ‘‘ Never let us want 
when we have it and when we have it not too ”’. 

The city of Naples is the greatest and finest city upon the sea 
coast in all the Straits on the Christian shore, and is governed 
by a Viceroy or Governor under the King of Spain, having large 
and beautiful buildings, and lying in a pleasant and fruitful 
country, it being about ninety miles from the city of Rome. 

Some gentry, which came with us from England, going ashore 
here and travelling up to Rome to see it, came to us again at 
‘“‘ Ligorne ’’, viewing the city of Florence as they came, it being 
in their way, and distant from ‘‘ Ligorne ”’ sixty miles. 

Naples aboundeth with an abundance of silks, both raw and 
The com- wrought, that being the chief commodity it yieldeth, 
modities of excellent silk quilts being made at Naples; it 
nape: yieldeth indifferent good wine and oil, and plenty 
of fruits, as oranges and lemons, and figs and almonds, and 
apples and nuts and “ pum-sitornes ’’ and ‘‘ pumgarnates ’’, and 
many other suchlike fruits. 

It is a place of good trade for the English and Dutch and 
French, here is always an English consul for the English affairs, 
and two or three English merchants more, which lie here as 
factors. 

They always keep galleys here as men-of-war, as they do at 
most ports upon the coast, for to secure themselves from the 
Turks’ galleys and ships upon their coasts. 

Here on the other side of the Bay, not far from the water-side, 
stands a great mountain, which formerly was a great burning 
mountain ; and about forty years before, it blew up and destroyed 
most part of the town which stood under it, and many of the 
inhabitants. 

So we staying about fourteen or fifteen days, and having done 
our business and watered our ships, and staying for a fair wind, 
at last it came, and weighing our anchors we set sail from Naples 
in Italy, directing our course westerly for the port of ‘‘ Ligorne ”’ 
in Italy. And three or four days afterward we met with a cross 
wind, it holding us six or seven days. At last we had a fair wind, 
and the first land we saw was the island of ‘‘ Corsagoe ’’,1 which 

1 Corsica. 
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lieth in the Mediterranean Sea, not far from ‘‘ Ligorne’’; and 
two or three days afterward we got into “‘ Ligorne ”’ 

The Regt fi Road, and coming to an anchor we found there a 

poh from frigate called the Ruby, which had convoyed our 

hell tarde merchant ships from Newfoundland laden with 

mainmast, fish for the Straits; she had met with bad weather 
and lost her mainmast. 

So we staying there some days, the other fireship fhat was 
with us was ordered to go into the Mould and fit herself for the 
loading of white and blue marble stone for to carry to England, 
which was to be laid in the King’s house, which was building at 
Greenwich: there being a Mould for merchant ships to lie in to 
secure them from the danger of the seas, and another Mould 
for their galleys, but men-of-war seldom go into the Mould, unless 
they ‘‘ creane ’’,! and that is but seldom here. 

We were not to stay long there, but while we lay there our 

Admiral, the Monmouth frigate, was in danger of 
ne bird and being on fire, for having scraped the ship's side, in 
the “‘Mon- heating or melting of rosin and tallow together to 
tpl do over it, the kettle being too full and a great 
over. fire under it, it boiled over into the fire and ran 

about the deck in a flame, being very dangerous, 
yet it was put out before it could do any great harm, all the ships 
in the Road supposing she had been on fire. There was a 
‘‘ Holanes ’’ ship in the Road which was at Naples when we 
came there, which could have wished she had been burnt, for 
they had told wherever they had been that they had destroyed 

all our Great Ships in the wars, and that we had none 
apiece to the left to help ourselves with but two or three small 
ry ba Fag frigates, bragging how they had beaten us, which 

was a sign that peace would not hold with them 
long, to hear them disparage our King and country and debraving 
us in such a manner, which was heartburning to a true-hearted 
Englishman. 

So it being December, we kept our Christmas Day there, but 

we wanted such Christmas cheer as many a one 
Foor christ- had in England, for we had nothing to our Christmas 
| dinner but a bit of old rusty salt beef, which had 
lain in pickle eighteen or twenty months, and a piece of it for 
three men, about three-quarters of a pound, which was picked 
out of all the rest, for the officers having the first choice always, 

3 careen. 
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nothing was left for the poor men but the surloin next to the 
horns, and they have Hobson’s choice ; and if they do but speak 
against it, then they are in danger of being drubbed or beaten 
with twenty or thirty blows on the back, and a poor man dare 
not speak for that which is his right, for the captain and purser 
and other officers, having the best of all things, a poor man is not 
to be heard amongst them, but must be content to take what 
they will give him, they many times putting that into their 
pockets which is a poor man’s due. 

And if you go to complain to any higher powers, then will the 
officer's words be heard before yours, and you must be condemned 
to what punishment they think fitting: many times poor men’s 
lives being taken away for speaking for what is their due: and 
so you may hear what hard trouble and misery a poor seaman 
must go through, and I wish all young men to take any trade 
rather than go to sea, for though he work hard all day, he may 
lie safe at night, and at the week’s end have his due for what he 
hath worked for, and a good meal of victuals on Sunday, though 
he have none all the week before. But Sundays and work-days 
are all alike to us, and we should be glad to eat, if we had it, 
such as many give to the dogs in England. 

But if they who cannot dime without all sorts of roast and 
Betipeecus boiled, and all sorts of wine, were along with us, 
at those who we could bring them to a better stomach quickly 
Pe te aca and learn them to eat their victuals without sauce. 

; But it many times made me to consider how 
happily those in England lived above us, which had a little 
money beforehand to drive some small trade with, which made 
me to be as sparing as I could of what I got, intending, if it was 
possible, to get a little money beforehand, and to leave off the 
sea as soon as I could, and drive some trade to live ashore, for 
ae I saw by daily experience that and if I went to sea 
moralises on When I should be grown in years, that then I 
Pe aeganh eg should be little better than a slave, being always in 

* need, and enduring all manner of misery and hard- 
ship, going with many a hungry belly and wet back, and being 
always called ‘‘ old dog”’, and ‘‘old rogue’’, and “son of a 
whore’, and suchlike terms, which is a common use amongst 
seamen, and that would be a great grief for an aged man, so I 
strove what I could to prevent it; but all people are not born 
to live at ease and have the pleasures of this ‘‘ woden ’’ world, 
and riches always forget poverty ; but it is good to bear our 
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afflictions with what patience we can, for riches have wings many 

times, and fly away from many ; and I think I was born under a 

threepenny planet, and as the old proverb is, 

lin i ‘Never to be worth one groat afore a beggar”’; 

but my desire was, from my youth, to see strange 

countries and fashions, and I must, with hunger and cold, pay 

for it, but prayer and patience are the best remedies against 
afflictions. 

1669 

So having done our business for which we came, only for the 
renewing of peace and trade, and having watered our ships, we 
weighed our anchors and set sail from the city of ‘‘ Ligorne”’ in 
Italy, it being under the Government of the Duke of Florence, 
and is a place of strong and good buildings, and a place of great 
trading, it being the chief magazine of trade in all the Straits, 
having a good convenient Mould for ships, there being resident 
a great many of Armenia merchants, which freight English and 
French ships to Smyrna and Alexandria, and other places up in 
the Levant and bottom of the Straits. 

The English and Dutch and French have great trading here, 
and also the ‘‘ Portangalls ’’ and other nations : here is always an 
English consul for the King’s business, and three or four merchants 
more as factors for the merchants in England. 

The commodities which it produceth are excellent good oil 
The com- and indifferent good wine, but little for trans- 
modities of portation, being come from Florence; and here is 
Leghorn. your blood-red coral, which they get from the 
bottom of the sea with boats and engines which they use; and 
excellent good anchovies, which they take and pickle up, and 
indifferent good earthenware, and abundance of marble and 
“‘ alleblaster ’? stone, and some silk, and plenty of fruits, as 
lemons and oranges, and roots, as onions and garlic in great plenty, 
and other fruits, as apples and pears, and almonds and “* pum- 
garnates ’’, and all manner of roots. 

The people are in religion papists, and in complexion fair and 
beautiful, only a little blackish haired. They do not differ much 
in apparel from the English or French. 

Here are many kind-hearted courtesans and brothel-houses, 
where many a man empties his pockets of moneys in keeping 
company with them, and here are some English men and women 
who live here which keep the trade going, and having had 
bad custom in England, or played some rogues’ and whores’ 
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tricks, they come to such places as this, and set up their 
shops. 

There are such English men and women in most places of any 
great trade, both in Spain and “ Portangall’’, and in some 
places in Italy, and suchlike houses of entertainment are in most 
places where any ships come, that trade never failing till it hath 
confounded both body and soul into Hell, for go where you will, 
you shall sooner find where you may learn vice than virtue, 
for the way that leadeth to destruction is wide and easy to be 
found. 

Here is one very rare monument to be seen, which standeth 
The story ot UP the Galley Mould, of the picture of four 


the four Moore or Turks which were once slaves at this 
paola place, and intending to make their escape, one night 


ran away with a galley out of the Mould, only them 
four, being of a large size, little less than giants, for they rowed 
away a galley that forty other men could not move: but in 
the morning, being missing, they were pursued, and taken again, 
and kept slaves as long as they lived ; and when they died, they 
were pictured out in brass very exactly by the Grand Duke, 
being cast out in brass in the same proportion in all points as 
they were when they were living, being done so plainly and true 
in all parts, from the head to the foot, every “ shade ’’ and vein 
in their whole bodies, and line and wrinkle, that it is held by 
all beholders a piece of admirable workmanship; and over 
their heads standeth the Duke that was Governor at that time, 
cut out in pure “ alleblaster ’’ most rarely and “‘ artifisall ’’. 

So being under sail, leaving behind us the fireship that was to 
load marble stone for England—here in the next leaf I thought 
good to let you see the manner of the situation of the city of 
“* Ligorne ’’ in Italy, for on the other side of the leaf before, you 
have the manner of the city of Naples. 

So having a fair wind, we directed our course again westerly 
for the port of Genoa; but the day following we had a cross 
wind, blowing very hard and splitting our sails in pieces ; and we 
being forced, poor men, to go up into the tops in the dark nights 
to put to our yards other sails, when it blowed and rained, with 
Anightinthe thunder and lightning as though Heaven and earth 
tops handling would come together, and then were we to hang by 
— our eyelids up in the air, when the ship rolled and 
tumbled so that we had much ado to hold ourselves fast from 
falling overboard, above us seeing nothing, and underneath us 
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the raging of the sea, each wave ready to swallow the ship and 
ali up—then did I wish that I had been ruled and taken my 
friends’ counsel, to have taken to any calling rather than endure 
such miseries and go through such dangers; and then could 
I have wished many of our English gentry and such as lie at 
home in their beds of down, in their ease and pleasure, eating up 
the fat of the land, and studying treacheries, how to overthrow 
the right Government of their own land, and overnight not 
knowing what to take their pleasures in the next day, such as 
think that money that is gathered for His Majesty’s navy’s use 
ill-bestowed, and grudge to give to a poor lame or old seaman, 
that hath lost his limbs and suffered shipwreck and imprisonment 
and many other misfortunes only for their good, to keep them 
safe from their enemies and from invasions, that they may lie 

glutting themselves at home in all manner of 
en pleasures, not one penny to help them in their need 
gr and necessities, to buy them a little victuals—with 
against the =©such I would have to have been in my place and 
landlubber. Condition but for a month or two, to do as I and 

many more must do, and have no more, and then 
see how they would like to serve for what we do. I believe they 
would quickly repent themselves of suchlike employment, and 
be glad to pay anyone that would free them from such labours : 
but many, when they see a poor seaman in want, and that is 
ancient and cannot help himself (but there are fewer old seamen 
in want far than landsmen, for they selcom live until they be 
old, for they either die with want or with grief to see themselves 
so little regarded when they are in want), but they will ask them 
why they had not been good husbands when they were young, 
and saved to have kept themselves when they were old: but 
I would have everyone that readeth this book consider what 
great ‘‘ getes’’ and helps they have to get themselves riches, 
when, in many ships that they go, they must buy themselves both 
victuals and drink out of that small wages, which is promised 
them if all prove well, for in no merchant ships are they sure of 

what they work for before they have it in their 
Dae pockets, for when they come home, if there be any 

damage then in the goods, though against all reason, 
their wages must pay for it ; and many times their ships are cast 
away and perhaps the men saved, and then they lose all they 
have, small and great ; and many times they fall into enemies’ 
hands, and then they lose all and suffer an imprisonment besides ; 
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and many times they are pressed into King’s ships, and if they 
chance to have any goods in the ship, they cannot come at it 
and are forced to leave it behind at six and sevens, many times 
never seeing it or hearing of it agam ; and in King’s ships they 
must be turned from one ship to another with tickets for their 
moneys, many cannot get friends to have them (the tickets) paid 
without wasting and spending as much money as they are worth: 
and at last sell them for half what they take them for, wanting 
money to wait any longer for their payment; and many other 
ways a poor seaman hath to keep him poor, one tittle going one 
way and one another, England being grown the worst kingdom 
in all Christendom for poor seamen, being abused many several 
ways, and paying for damnified merchants’ goods, they being in 
no fault of it, and against all reason if things were rightly con- 
sidered, no other Christian nation doing the like to their poor 
seamen, but letting them have what they work for, for they 
earn it with hardship enough yet though they get it with so 
much trouble and misery yet they spend it with as much joy and 
freer ‘‘ byer’’! than they that have a thousand the year, being 
nobody’s foes but their own, their worst fault not considering 
of a rainy day, but never will I wish any of my friends to go to 
sea to get themselves riches with, lest they find it dearly bought. 

So at last the wind ceasing and favouring us a little, in four or 
five days we arrived safe at the city of Genoa in Italy, and came 
to an anchor in the Road without the Mould, for we were not to 
stay long, our coming only being with “ contrivations ’’ of peace 
and trade for our merchants and welfare of the kingdom of 
England. 

The city of Genoa is governed by the Duke of that province, 
being called the Duke of Genoa. The city is large, and hath fair 

buildings, their buildings all of good stone, being 
The trade of beautified with marble and “ alleblaster ’, which is 

plentiful at this place ; their houses being built five 
and six storeys high, with very large and spacious rooms, and 
straight, large, fair and clean. 

The city being of great trade both with English and Dutch and 
French and with ‘‘ Portangall”’, having a great trade with 
“‘ Lisborne ’’, every year they go to ‘ Lisborne’”’ with two or 
three great ships for sugars and tobacco, being there most 
commonly when the “ Portangall’’ fleet arriveth from the 
‘“‘ Brasile ’’’; and also they go yearly with two or three ships to 
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‘‘ Cales ’’ in Spain, for the use of a great sum of money, which 
they lent to the Spaniards, by report, when they fitted out their 
great Armada for the invasion of England in Queen Elizabeth’s 
days, and (the Spaniards had) never since been able to pay the 
whole sum, only paying the use of it yearly, the Genoese ships 
being there for it yearly when their plate fleet arriveth from the 
West Indies, and though they bring a great deal of riches, yet the 
King of Spain hath use enough for it, keeping always in pay two 
or three armies, to defend his land, at great charges. 

They have likewise great trade up in the Levant at Smyma 
and Alexandria, and Constantinople and “‘ Scanderone’”’, and 
many other places in the Mediterranean Sea, they carrying for 
their colours St. George’s Cross in a white flag. 

English ships have a good trade here, and at most places in 
Italy and Spain, with the fish that they catch at Newfoundland, 
which they salt and dry and bring hither, and also other fish, as 
herrings and pilchards, and other sort of goods out of England. 

This place produceth commodities as some silk and good 
anchovies, and blood-red coral, and indifferent good wine, but 
not good for transportation, and excellent good earthenware, and 
some oil, and good white and blue marble and “ alleblaster ”’ 
stone, and fruits, as plenty of oranges and lemons, and almonds 
and some figs and ‘‘ pumgarnates ’’, and all manner of roots and 
herbs. 

Here is also a mine of pure black slate, which is large and fine, 
A mine of Which serveth for many uses and in the room of 
black slate paper to write and cipher, one rubbing it out again 
and its uses. 4+ your pleasure, very necessary for the young 
‘‘ aritmitishon ”’, for when he doeth amiss he may put it out and 
begin it anew: many of them slates being transported for the 
like use in many places: and it serveth also to tile houses with. 

Here is also made plenty of fine and good paper, that is trans- 
ported into Spain and ‘‘ Portangall ’’. 

They have good and large ships, and also galleys, for to secure 
themselves from the Turks, having a good Mould to secure them 
in, which is well built against the force of the sea. 

Here are always English merchants resident here as factors, 
and an English consul for the English affairs and trade. 

In most places in Italy and Spain they out-pass most nations 
in rare and beautiful gardens, and rare artificial fountains, the 
water being made to pass out of divers images and forms, very 
rare to behold, being made with much art and curiosity. 
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The people are of a fair and beautiful complexion, and in 
religion papists. They have many beautiful and 
adorned fair churches, very richly adorned with images of 
churches of saints in pure silver, and candle-sticks, and many 
other relics and images of rich value, and they have 
friars in them to administer the papistic ceremonies. They are 
generally more civil to strangers in Italy than they are in Spain. 

There is one rare thing here to be seen, namely, a broad cage, 
of the bigness that it covereth a large garden, it 
being made of large wire and wood, and in it are 
kept all manner of wild and strange kind of fowls, 
there being trees and many inventions in it, which any stranger 
may see for the spending of a royal or two. 

So having done our business, staying but two days, and having 
all things on board ready to sail, and our Admiral firing a gun as 
a sign to sail, we weighed our anchors and set sail from the city 
of Genoa in Italy, and here you have the manner of the situation 
of the said city, and the manner of the Mould and fort, and the 
Duke’s house where it standeth. 

So being under sail and having a fair wind, we directed our 
course for “‘ Argere ’’ in Barbary again to see how things stood, 
and whether they meddled with any of our merchant ships as 
they passed to and fro. So steering our course south-east, the 
next day we met with a cross wind, and towards night it began 
to blow very hard ; and the wind increasing, in the middle of the 
night, being under a couple of courses and not able to bear any 
The “yar more sail, it blowing very much wind, we sprung 
mouth ”? our foremast, cracking it half through, for the wind 
schooner igs blew so hard that our chain-plates on our starboard 

side broke with the bearing of sail, for we were 
upon a lee shore, the island of ‘‘ Corsagoe ’’ being not far distant 
from us. 

And our foremast being sprung, we were forced to lie under a 
main course, and get our fore topmast down upon the deck, for 
we could not bear our foresail till we had fished and mended our 
mast, it putting us in great trouble, and the weather so bad, 
being winter time and very cold. 

And the most part of that night I and half a dozen men more 
were in our foretop getting down our mast and yard ; and it was 
blowing so hard that we could scarce hear one another speak, 
and the ship tumbling to and fro made all crack again, and it was 
as dark as Hell; if many men in England had been in our case 
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they would have given all that they had been worth to have been 
safe on land. 

So making what shifts we could, the next day we had more 
moderate weather, and our Admiral’s boat came on board of us 
to see what we wanted, and brought us her main ‘‘ topgallon ’’ 
mast and sail to make use of as a fore topmast and sail till we 
came to * Argere " , where we strengthened our mast to bear our 
own topmast again. 

So two or three days after, we had a fair wind again, but it 
continued not long with us, for being got into the Gulf of Lyons, 
Bad weather Where it is most commonly bad weather in the 
in the Gulf wintertime, and meeting with cross winds, it blew 
of Lyons. = very hard many times, with thunder and lightning, 
and great storms of hail and rain, and the waves and sea, running 
extreme high, many times dashed into our ship, and flying almost 
as high as our main yard, were striking our men down upon the 
deck, who were up to their knees in water, which was rolling 
from one side to another. 

But at last we had a fair wind again, which carried us out of the 
Gulf of Lyons, which is ninety or a hundred leagues long, it lieth 
in the Mediterranean Sea between the island of ‘‘ Minyorke *’ and 
the island of ‘‘ Corsagoe ’’, upon the Christian shore. 

So having a fair wind, not long afterward we arrived at 
“* Argere ’’, having had a month’s passage from Genoa. And the 
The Barbary day before we arrived there, their men-of-war had 
pirates 8 caught brought in a merchant ship of ours belonging to 
English ship London, one, Weslock, being master, which was 

* Jaden with Portuguese goods and came from 
“‘ Lisborne ’’, and was bound to Genoa: and intending to make 
prizes of the goods, but seeing us coming into the Road, they let 
her go free: and they had brought in another not long before 
whom they had unladen, making prizes of the goods, being Jews’ 
goods and loaded at ‘‘ Ligorne ’’ to be carried to “‘ Lisborne ”’. 

So our Admiral, seeing that they played the rogue so with our 
merchant ships, and having no direct order to make wars with 
them till he had heard out of London, intended to sail back to 
““Tangere’’ and ‘‘Cales’’, and, if he heard no news to the 
contrary, to sail for England: and then I was in good hope to. 
come in a convenient time of the year home, and go see my father 
and mother, if we could have but the good luck to be paid off 
when we came home. 

So having four months’ short allowance money due, our purser 
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paid us two months of it here at “‘ Argere’’: so it being a place 
where provisions were indifferent cheap, as figs and bread, having 
then some moneys, we did not spare, as long as it lasted, to fill 
our bellies, having not had a good meal of victuals, many of us, 
in a month before. 

So staying there a little while and having watered our ships 
and being ready to sail, the English consul, which was there, 

sent on board of our Admiral a young lion which 
Alcia acne was to be carried for London; the country there- 
a young lion about having wild lions in it, and “‘ jack-Calles’’, 
re ter which seeketh the prey out for the lions, a thing 

much like a fox in England, only they smell not so 
strong. There are other wild beasts, as ‘‘ porquipenis ’’,! and up 
in the country some monkeys and “‘ ratones *’, and some bears and 
leopards, and suchlike. 

So our Admiral let the Turks know that if they did not let our 
merchantmen pass to and fro on the sea, that ere long the King 
of England would make wars with them, and not make peace as 
long till they had burnt and destroyed all the ships in ‘‘ Argere ’’. 

So weighing our anchors, we set sail from ‘‘ Argere’’ in 
Barbary ; and having but an ordinary wind, not lying our course, 
but we lay as near as we could, and standing over for the Christian 
shore, two or three days afterward we had the sight of an island, 
which lieth not far distant from the island of ‘‘ May-york ”’ ; but 
there are no inhabitants upon it, for it produceth nothing for 
sustenance, it being but small, only full of wood, and frigates 
sometimes, when they want wood, come and wood there. 

And our ships wanting wood, and it being fine weather, we 
came to it and came to an anchor on the east side of it; and 
sending our boats on shore we cut wood all that day, carrying 
it on board as we cut it. 

And some of our men, walking up into the island, met with 
some Spaniards, who had been sent upon it from ‘‘ May-yorke ”’ 
to keep guard, that and if any Turks’ ships came to get wood to 
aa ient burn, as they do sometimes, that then they either 
woods at take them prisoners or kill them. And when they, 
coe (the Spaniards), have lain upon the island about 

: two months, then they are fetched away, and more 
brought in their rooms to see if they can take any Turks; but 
this is but in the summer time, and they bring their provisions 
along with them, for they cannot get any upon the island, unless 
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they will eat rosemary, which groweth upon it plentifully enough 
and as thick as our gorse groweth in England, it being fresh and 
green, and smelleth daintily as one walks up and down: but 
there is wood plainly enough, and that day we got as much as 
we could desire. 

So weighing our anchors again, we set sail from the island called 
‘“‘ Ffurmeteire ’’; and the day following we had a fair wind, and 
directing our course west-south-west for the Straits’ mouth ; two 
days afterward we met with a Spanish vessel which the Turks had 
taken, having taken all the men out and what else they pleased ; 
and spoiling all the rest in cutting down her masts and taking 
away her sails, had turned her adrift in the sea: and so one of 
our frigates, called the Tiger, took her up and towed her after 
her to “‘ Tangere ’’ and there sold her for about four score pieces 
of eight. 

And about four or five days afterward, we arrived in ‘‘ Tangere ”’ 
Road, and coming to an anchor, we found a frigate there called 
the Princess, which had been at ‘‘ Lisborne ’’, and they told us 
how one of the King’s ships was burnt in the river of Chatham 
How the by accident; for the gunner lying on board and 
‘‘Deflance’’? having his wife on board, and it being the same 
was burnt. winter that we were in the Straits, and it being cold 
weather, they having in the cabin a chafing-dish of coals along 
with them to warm themselves by, and going to bed and leaving 
them (the coals) carelessly in the night, they took fire in the cabin 
and set the ship on fire, and so the ship called the Defiance was 
burnt, the King losing a good ship through the means of having 
women on board and to be pleased with what they want, they 
being such —— evils, doing more harm than good wheresoever 
they come. 

And here I thought good to let you see the “ morall’”’ of our 
ship, being called the Yarmouth, having then on board fifty-two 
pieces of ordnance and two hundred men, being counted a fourth- 
rate frigate. 

And so staying four or five days at “‘ Tangere’’ and having 
done our business and watered our ships, we weighed our anchors 
and set sail from ‘‘ Tangere’’ in the night, being bound for 
“Cales ’’ in Spain: but the wind being but scant and being 
come out of the Road, we found it more against us than it was 
when we weighed ; and it blowing pretty hard westerly and_a 
strong current setting into the Straits’ mouth, before morning we 
were driven within the Straits’ mouth, only our ship and one more, 
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and so we came to an anchor on the back side of Gibraltar, in the 
Bay where we lost our anchor and cable when we were there in 
the ship Augustaine; but our Admiral and the rest got into 
Gibraltar Bay. And the next day we weighed our anchor, and 
with much ado we turned to windward into the Bay of Gibraltar, 
where our Admiral was, and there we rode four or five days for a 
fair wind. 

At last a fair wind came and we set sail for ‘“‘Cales’’. Two 
days afterward we arrived at “‘ Cales’’ and came to an anchor 
in the Road. And staying four or five days, we were put to whole 
allowance of victuals, for we had provisions sent out of England, 
which we took in at “ Tangere’’, and being bound to England 
we had no need to go to short allowance of provisions any longer, 
and our purser paid us here the rest of our short allowance money, 
which we made merry with in good sherry wine, drinking healths 
to our friends in England, hoping ere long to arrive safe there. 

And so watering our ships and fitting them to sail, and having 
done our business and having all things ready, we weighed our 
anchors and set sail from ‘‘ Cales ’’ in Spain on March 6th 1668-9. 

And directing our course as near as the wind would let us 
westerly for Cape St. Vincent, but having cross winds for the most 
part, we had not a sight of it ; and coming into the height of it, 
our Admiral sent one frigate, called the Bristol, to go to 
“* Lisborne ’’ to carry some letters. 

And four or five days afterward we met with an English 
merchant ship, being bound for Canton in the East Indies, which 
told us of two small frigates which were sent to our Admiral to 
tell him that he should make wars with the Turks and stay in the 
Straits till further orders, but being that we were halfway at 
wid hes? talkie home, we kept on our course. And not long after- 
28 daysfrom Ward, we had a fair wind, which left us not till we 
ter toSpit- arrived safe at the Isle of Wight, having been on 

our passage twenty-eight days from ‘‘ Cales”’. And 
the day afterward arrived at the Spithead the Bristol frigate 
from ‘‘ Lisborne ’’. 

And riding at the Spithead four or five days, we had orders to 
come all into Portsmouth Harbour. And another frigate was 
fitting for our Admiral to go again into the Straits in a new ship 
called the Resolution, and two of our own fleet were ordered to 
new-fit and haul into the dock to go again into the Straits; and 
we, in our ship, feared lest we should be turned over into some 
of them and forced to go again against our wills. 
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And so lying in the harbour, about a week afterward there was 
a ketch which came on board of us, which was to carry some wine 
of our captain’s up to London: and so I and two or three more 
put over our chests into her to be carried to London, resolving 
that and if we were turned on board of one of them, being they 
wanted men, and so they would put us on board, and stopping 
six or eight months’ pay from us that we should not run away 
from them, but we did intend, if they had done so by us, to lose 
that pay: yet we had better luck, for about ten days afterward 
we were paid all clear off in our ship. But the rest were most 
of them turned over on board of the ships which were bound out, 
stopping six months’ pay from them, and giving them the rest. 

And not long afterward Sir Thomas Allen was sent into the 
Straits again with a squadron of ships, and they made wars with 
the Turks, which proved to them the worst wars which ever they 
had in all their lives, destroying most part of all their ships, it 
continuing with them from the year 1669 to the year 1672, when 
the wars broke out again with the ‘‘ Holenders ’’. 


CHAPTER XII 


BARLOW’ S FIRST EAST INDIA VOYAGE IN THE SHIP ‘‘ EXPERIMENT ”’ 
1670-1 


1669 
O being paid off to my great joy, the same day I took 
my journey towards the city of London, travelling that 
night as far as Petersfield in Hampshire, and the next 
day I travelled to ‘‘ Godleman”’, and there being very 
weary I hired a horse and so rode to Kingston-upon-Thames : 
and staying there that night, the next day I took water in a 
Kingston wherry, and so came down by water to London. 

And going to my lodging that night in Whitechapel, the next 
day I went to where my sister dwelt, she being glad to see me: 
and she told me that my uncle and aunt were well but in poor 
condition, for they had not sent the token to my father and 
mother in all that time when I had been out on my voyage, 
which troubled me very much, and I could not tell how to help it. 

And I went to them and asked them why they would do so, 
but they told me I cannot tell what, and that they would give it 
to me again very suddenly, yet it was four months afterward 
before I could get it, yet when I had it I did think they should 
not finger so much of mine again in one while, but let their 
children, which had brought them in debt, go get their living 
with as much misery and trouble as I had done, and they would 
know the better how to spend it. 

So it being in the Spring of the year in May, I thought it a 
convenient season to go see my father and mother, whom I had 

not seen in eleven years before. So I began to 
areal ak provide myself, and I bought myself two or three 
with apparel very good suits of apparel, which many thought 
above his —_were too fine for me to wear and too good, many of 

my betters making worse to serve them: and I 
must confess they were too high for my calling to wear, but I 
knew the getting of them and was not beholding to anybody for 
them, having endured many a bitter storm and hungry belly for 
them, having gone through many dangers and sore labour ere I 
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got moneys to buy them with, and so I was resolved to wear 
them, let who would say to the contrary, intending to go down 
in the country to put my friends rather to credit than disgrace, 
intending not to show myself beholding to any of my friends or 
acquaintance, on the contrary more for their love and respect 
which they might show towards me. 

So having all things ready, and having no company, and it 
being a good long journey, seven score miles from London, I 
thought best to go along with the carrier; and so I went to the 
Axe in Aldermanbury, the carriers two days after being to set 
forth, and so I hired a horse off one of them to go along with 
them to carry me and my clothes down into the country. So 
carrying my clothes and things to the carrier, and taking about 
sixteen pounds in money along with me, we began our journey. 

And nine days afterward I came to my father’s house one 
Saturday, it being Whit-Sunday Eve in the year one thousand 
six hundred and sixty-nine, being joyfully received of my father 
and mother, brother and sisters, and all the rest of our neighbours, 
I knowing very few of them. Many of those which were my 
playmates before I went out of the country were grown up to 
men and women’s estate, and many of them were married and 
had children. 

So the next day being Sunday, I went to church in a good suit 
Barlow goes Of clothes, which lay me in fifteen pounds : and at 
to church In church I was saluted and welcomed home by many 
his bravery. of our neighbours, being much wondered at to see 
me so brave, and I am sure I was more looked at by many than 
they looked or gave ear to what the minister taught, everyone 
calling me Master Barlow and suchlike, taking me, I believe, to 
be the owner of the greatest ship in the river of Thames. And 
everyone that knew me desired to be in my company, and one 
asking ‘‘ What gentleman was this ? ’’, and ‘‘ Who was that that 
was so brave?’’; but and if they had seen me many times 
before and since on such condition as I was many times in, they 
would sooner have asked what begger or what gaol-bird I had 
been, or from what prison I had come out of. 

The next day being Monday I went to a great fair, 
money arine» Which was kept Whitsun Monday and Tuesday at 
Whitsuntide Manchester, in another kind of habit; and there 
a et ster, 1 Was much beheld, and whatsoever company I 

came in I would be sure to pay the greatest share, 
and many times for some of those which were in our company, 
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showing that I had no want of money, some thinking that I had 
more money than I could tell what to do withal. 

The Sunday following I went to church in another manner of 
clothes, having my ‘‘ kemlit ’”’ cloak on my shoulders, walking all 
“‘ one marchant ’’} in my silk stockings and holland shirts and all 
the rest of my bravery. And then I was much more looked 
upon, wondering where I had been and how I came by all 
this 


And so I continued seven or eight weeks in the country, being 
invited from one neighbour’s house to another, everyone striving 
to show their love when they saw I wanted nothing, it being a 
common use amongst people to welcome those that can welcome 
themselves, for had I come down into the country ill-clothed and 
without money and in need or want, I believe I should have found 
as few friends at my coming into it as I had when I went out of 
it, before I had come down. 

And so I took my pastime in the country from one place to 

another, yet I was grudged and backbitten by some 


teak vrate. of the young men in our parish for going so fine, 
arp ‘ and spending of my own moneys; and they would 


say “‘ We know of whence he came, and when he 
went out of the country he was no finer, nor had 
more than we had, nor so much neither, and he needs not to be 
so crusty, he is not so hard baked.’’ And in suchlike terms they 
would prate behind my back: and many times I would have the 
company of their sweethearts to go along with me to drink or 
discourse, for if I did but speak but half a word they would leave 
them and go along with me, and I many times did keep their 
sweethearts from them, the more to try their patience and hear 
what they would say; but their good wills and evil wills were all 
one to me, for I mattered the one as much as the other, for I did 
not think that I should come to live in the country again in the 
manner as they did. And yet with some of their sweethearts I 
doted so long with a “‘ sparke”’ till I was almost caught in the 
flame, yet by good ‘‘ hape ’’ I missed it. 

And so having stayed in the country twelve weeks, six more 
than I did intend at my first coming down, I began to prepare 
myself for my journey again to London; and taking my leave 
of all our neighbours and acquaintance, and intending to go up 
with the same carrier in the same manner I came down, so I gave 
to my father and mother and brother and sister as much money 


3 en marchant. 
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as that was which my uncle had in his hands, for as then I had 
not received it of him. 

And so taking my leave and parting with my father and 
mother and all the rest of my acquaintances, my father and 
brother and sister and some of my acquaintance accompanying 
pur me to Manchester, where I parted from them all, 
sadness to and that day at the parting with all my friends in 
ae honey = the country, I was very much possessed with great 

grief, shedding more tears than I had done in seven 
years before, but the true cause of it, if anybody had demanded 
it of me, I could not well have resolved, but some or most thought 
iis soduniit: it to proceed from the love I bore to one of our 
ances believe neighbour’s daughters, which they thought I had 
=e poked - fixed my love upon, and her friends not being willing 
neighbour’s to it that I should join in marriage with her, and 
poate Sateen then being to depart from her and take my journey, 
" and of that my grief might proceed, as they thought ; 
but they that thought that my love was so far devoted to that 
object were quite mistaken, for and if all the friends she had 
would have granted their consents that I should have married 
her, the next day I should have denied their proffers, for the love 
I bear her was for want of other company, taken in by leisure, 
and I did intend to drive it out by reason, for he that feeds upon 
fancy may be troubled in the digestion, for love half proffered is 
always of less value than that which is obtained with the most 

difficulty, and I may say with the poet :— 

** Proffered pleasures I defy, 
Give me her that doth deny.”’ 


But the true cause of my grief I rather think proceeded of a 
hidden natural cause of some great sorrow or trouble which time 
would make manifest to me, as the trouble and misery I might 
afterward fall into. At that time I wholly came down into the 
country to “ recreat ’’ myself in taking my pleasure 
distress at amongst my friends, little thinking what dangers 
restora § the might afterward befall me, and also taking leave of | 

: my father and mother, brother and sister, and other 
friends and acquaintance, and not knowing whether I should 
beliold the faces of them again, being to be separated many 
hundred miles from them before I should see them again, for 
England not being my abode, but many other strange countries 
which I was to venture my life to, and endure many a hard night’s 
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lodging and hungry belly in getting myself a poor livelihood to 
live by, and so my grief was like them that cry in their dreams, 
for they cannot tell what nor when. 

So being departed from them all, that night coming two miles 
out of our town, lying at a friend’s house, the next day I began 
to take my journey, being very heavy and sad all that day, and 
knowing that to think of pleasures past would aggravate the grief 
present, and so I considered that there was never any grief of so 
deep a dye but time hath changed it, and so I strove what I 
could to forget it, and that night we came to ‘‘ Backstones ”’ 

(Buxton) in Cheshire, there being a brave well 
Barlow bathes which is counted very good to bathe in against many 
ing well at diseases, and so that night coming to our lodging 
aon yd by time, I went to that well and washed myself in 
it, to wash from me, if I could, my sorrow, willing 

to carry out of the country no more than what I brought in. 

And so the next day we set out on our journey again, and 
eight days afterward we came safe to London, and so I went to 
my lodging again. 

And not long afterward I sent down into the country some 
small token to some of our neighbours and acquaintance, and 
some I gave whilst I was in the country, but some of them would 
scarce return me thanks, yet what I gave I did not matter, for 
it made me little the poorer, and I gave them more for good will 
than for recompense, for I looked not for any. 

1670 


So continuing on shore at London three or four months, 
intending my next voyage to go for the East Indias, 
reaped one for I still had a mind to see strange countries ; and 
India voyage Staying for a ship which I had a mind to go in, 
in the new) =e which was then building at Blackwall, but was not 
peritent »» quite built, at last she was finished and launched ; 
and being rigged, I shipped myself at the East 
India House to go in her, she being bound for Surat in East India. 
And taking in our goods, Christmas being past, we set sail 
from Blackwall and came down to “‘ Ereife ’’’, and there came to 
anchor, intending to stay there to take in the rest of our goods 
and provisions. The goods which we took in were lead and 
copper and alum, and broad-cloths of red and green colour for 
the most part, and some other small commodities. 
And two or three days after, I came up to London to fetch my 
chest and clothes on board, and staying two or three days, having 
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all my things ready, and taking my leave of my sister and all 
my friends and acquaintance, I came on board again: and not 
long afterward we came down to Gravesend: and staying there 
a little while, and having our half-pay paid to us, we weighed 
our anchors with two ships more, the one called the Loyal Subject, 
and the other the Hanmbal, and set sail from Gravesend to the 
Downs ; and that night we came down into Leigh Road, and the 
next day to the Buoy of the Nore: and the Loyal Subject went 
round about through the King’s Channel and so into the Downs, 
for she being a large ship, they would not venture her over the 
flats. And we two coming down to the Buoy of the Red Sands, 
the next day we had a fair wind, and came over the flats, and the 
same day into the Downs; and the day after came the Loyal 
Subject to us. 

And there was another ship, which was called the Bartlett 
Castell, which was bound to Surat, a new ship, but she was in 
the river of Thames and not ready to come along with us, being 
four in all that were bound for Surat with us. 

So we staying in the Downs for a fair wind, and providing all 
things ready, and getting all things on board that we stood in 
need of, at last a fair wind came, and we weighed our anchors 
and set sail out of the Downs on the 7th day of March in the 
year 1670, having on board twenty-two pieces of ordnance and 
sixty men, our ship being reckoned in burden 250 tons. We were 
carrying some passengers along with us, seven women and ten 
men, which were to go for ‘“‘ Bumbay’’, not far distant from 
Surat, a place which was inhabited by the English. 

And being under sail, our fair wind continued not long with us, 
two days after, meeting with a cross wind, but it not blowing 
very hard, and being fine weather, we made a shift to turn to 
windward in the Channel, and being come as high as Plymouth, 
the wind came fair again, and so we directed our course west- 
south-west till we were got out of the Channel, and then south-west 
and more southerly as we came further off; yet we met with 
many cross winds, for there are few voyages but we meet with 
more cross winds than we do with fair. 

And about three weeks after our departure out of England we 
had the sight of one of the Madeira Islands, called ‘“‘ Porta 
Santo ’’, bearing from us W.S.W. about nine leagues distant 
from us, and the day following we sailed by another, called the 
“ Desartes ’’, which hath no inhabitants, being very rocky and 
barren, and yielding nothing for sustenance. 
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And having a fair wind, it left us not till we came into the 
Trade Wind, and there we were sure of a fair wind till we came 
into the Rains; and steering south-south-east, about seven or 
eight days afterward we had the sight of one of the Cape 
‘“‘ Lewarde ’’ Islands, called ‘‘ Bonavies’’, being from us south- 
west about seven leagues distant : and sailing by it, the next day 
we sailed by another, called the Isle of May; and sailing by it, 
The ‘Ex. We came in sight of another, called San ‘‘ Deago ”’, 
periment *, where we did intend to touch and water our ships, 

‘Loyal Sub- for we had a long run afterward before we could 
ject ’’, and : 
‘s Hannibal *» COMe where we might get any more water. 
Disses atSan = And so coming into the Bay or Road, we came to 
° an anchor and stayed there four or five days, water- 
ing our ship and refreshing our men with fresh provisions, which 
were bought for us, beef being plentiful and reasonable cheap 
Aeacantot there, yet it was very lean and poor; and hogs and 
San Diego and goats and hens are plenty there, but they have but 
rl a l- —_ little corn, for the island will not bear it, and fruits 
: they have, as sour limes, and oranges and “ coke- 
not ’’, and suchlike, and roots, as radishes and turnips and some 
suchlike. 

And here you have the manner of the Bay where we lay, but 
there is a greater town on the other side of the island. 

The island doth belong to the “ Portangalls’’, as seven or 
eight more not far distant, and is inhabited by ‘‘ Portangalls’’, 
many of them being ‘‘ bandedes”’,? which are banished hither 
from their own country for some fact committed: and they 
have many “‘ negares’’, slaves and servants, which live amongst 
them and do their work, being in greater number than the 
“* Portangalles ’’, and so expert in all manner of thievery that 
they will steal from you and stare you in the face. 

It is the first place of touching for ships which are bound to 
the East Indies or other places to the southward. Here also 
“* Holanes ’’ ships do touch when they come to the East Indies 
sometimes. 

So having stayed about seven days, and having all things 
ready, we weighed our anchors and set sail from ‘‘ Sint Deago”’, 
and steering our course south-east and south-east by south, 
about ten days afterward we came into the latitude of the Rains, 
where we met with many a wet coat, and thunder clap and hard 
gales of wind, sometimes with us and sometimes against us, and 

1 bandits. 
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sometimes a little wind, and sometimes none at all, the weather 
being very uncertain, yet rains for the most part. 

And three weeks were we tossed up and down, seldom having 
a dry coat, before we could get clear of them. At last being got 
within three degrees of the Equinoctial Line, we were got out of 
them. 

And steering our course southerly, in the beginning of May we 
rise Ghd Seas crossed the Equinoctial Line, every man who had 
tom when not been so far before paying his bottle of strong 
Hanntes the waters as a forfeit, it being merrily drunk out by all 

: the rest that had been there before, an old custom 
amongst seamen. 

And not long afterward we had a score of fish which followed 
us for a fortnight, of bonetas and ‘‘albecores’’ and some 
“* dolfines ’’, which were a great refreshment to us, we taking 
many of them: and many times flying fish would fly into the 
ship as we were sailing along, for being chased out 
of the water by the bonetas and other fish, to escape 
their lives, not seeing in the night, they fly on board, 
and in the day-time, when they are chased by their enemies in 
the water, and flying out, they have an enemy in the air over 
their heads, which presently seizeth one of them before they 
come into the water again, namely a great fowl, there being many 
of them, which are called by us seamen Men-of-War, they living 
upon such fish as they can take, being always upon the sea, unless 
it be when they breed. I have seen them at sea five hundred 
miles from any land. 

The flying fish cannot fly very far, not past as far as a man 
can heave a stone at twice, for when their wings or fins begin to 
dry, they must into the water again, for their wings are nothing 
else but a couple of great broad fins, which grow near to their 
head on either side, being as long as all the rest of their body: 
and they do not make any motion with their wings when they 
fly, as fowls and birds do, but they spring out of the water very 
swift and spreading their great fins, that keeps them out of the 
water a small time. 

And here, on the other side, you have the nearest resemblance 
of them, they being in bigness about the bigness of a herring, 
and some bigger and some less: and also you have the bigness 
and shape of the bonetas, and the manner of the fowls, and the 
manner of another kind of shark, which is called a shovel-nose 
shark, but they are not so ravenous as the other kind of sharks. 


The habits of 
flying fish. 
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There is a fowl, called with us a “ boubey”’, which, being 
weary with flying, will come and light in the night on the yards 
or other places in the ship till somebody come and take them off 
with their hands. 

So steering our course and coming into hot weather, and eating 
salt victuals, made us many times very dry, and we could have 
been glad many times of a drink of water if we could have told 
where to have got it, for it was scarce with us, for we were put 
to three pints of water a day for a man as soon as we came from 
“‘ Sint Deago ’’, which made me wish many times for water out 
of a dish to drink, for I would have gone half a mile for a drink 
of water. 

So not long after, we had the sight of a ship, but being a good 
way from us, we could not tell what she was. 

And so coming in the latitude of 24 or 26 degrees southward 
of the Equinoctial Line, we had more favourable winds, and we 
steered our course more easterly. And not long after, we met 
with very bad weather, blowing so hard that we could carry no 
sail, but lying “ a-trie’’ under our main course, and the nights 
being long and dark, we lost one another; and the weather 
continuing so two or three days before we could carry sail, and 
not long afterward we had a more fair wind, and making what 
sail we could by ourselves, and looking every day well out to see 
whether we could see either of our company, about ten days 
after, we met with the Loyal Subject again, but the Hannibal we 
could not see. 

So we keeping company together, not long after we had the 
sight of Cape of Good Hope, or otherwise called Cape ‘‘ Bonis- 
prance ’’, which is counted in the country of Prester ‘‘ Johen ”’, 
lying in “‘ Africia ’’, lying in the latitude of 34 and 35 degrees of 
south latitude: the “‘ Holenders’’ have a fort and small town 
upon it, but the English seldom touch there. 

And coming into 36 degrees, our course lay north-east, but 
cross winds holding us a long time, and having had a passage of 
eleven weeks from the island of “‘ Sint Deago ”’ to the said Cape, 
and being driven into 38 degrees southerly, and the wind continu- 
ing contrary, and our water growing short, we were forced to go 
to a quart of water a day for a man. 

There lieth off this Cape a reef or ‘‘ Sonninges’’, the 
sounding being there sixty fathom to ninety fathom, and many 
ships, not seeing the Cape, but if they have soundings it is as 
good. 
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About the Cape there are always a great many of sea fowls, 
some of them being very great and large fowl, having such large 
wings that when they fly, they reckon the tips of their wings to 
be seven feet asunder, or distant one from the other ; and another 
sort of bird, which is of divers colours, is seldom seen anywhere 
else but here. 

So at last we had a fair wind, and we steered our course north- 
east; but it did not long continue with us, but we met with 
cross winds again: and three or four days after, we, judging 
ourselves not to be far from land, and the next day looking well 
The , out and standing towards it, we had the sight of the 
island of St. island of ‘‘ Sint Lorance’’, which is counted the 
Lawrence. —sreatest island in the world, it being in length above 
three hundred leagues, and a hundred leagues broad; it being 
inhabited all by niggers, and governed by many pretty kings and 
rulers. It aboundeth with plenty of provisions of all sorts, except 
bread corn. 

So steering our course easterly that night, we ran into some 
danger; and sounding, we found fourteen fathom water, and 
lying by all the rest of the night, in the morning we looked out, 
being in the same depth of water, but we could see no land at 
the topmast head, and knowing that there lay a shelf of land off 
thereabout, and judging that to be it, we steered away for a small 
island called ‘“‘ Johanna’”’, intending there to touch and get 
water and refreshing for our men, for we had some sick of the 
disease called the ‘‘scourfey’’, which happeneth in all ships 
after they come out of England and come into these changes of 
air and hot countries : and we had three men dead, and one that 
had a wife aboard, her husband dying the same night we came 
to anchor at the island. 

So three days afterward, we had the sight of the island of 
*‘Johanna’’, and two more, the one called 
“* Mohela ’’, and the other “‘ Meyoata ’’, and another 
called ‘‘ Comoroe ’’; and that night we came to an 
anchor in the Road, laying one anchor in ten fathom and the 
other in twenty. 

And there we found the Hannibal, which we had lost in the 
Oulek ver: bad weather, and she had arrived there three days 

of the before us: and she told us the Bartlett Castell, 

. Barett ~~ which was not ready to come out of England when 
: we came out, nor did come out till ten days after, 

had been there fourteen days at the island, and was gone ten days 


A refreshing 
at Johanna. 
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before we came, the wind having favoured her so much and us 
so little that she got to Surat a month before us. 

So the next day we put our sick men on shore, and our casks 
for water: and making a tent there, our cooper fitted them on 
shore, and the sick men lay in the tent, and having good refreshing, 
recovered their health apace. 

And so fitting all things, and getting water on board, and four 
or five cows to carry along with us, not intending to stay longer 
than needs must. And so staying five or six days, and having all 
things ready to sail, we weighed our anchors and set sail from the 
island of ‘‘ Johanna’”’; and here you have the manner of the 
Road where we lay: the island being inhabited by blacks, having 
a king over them, they all being very civil and love an Englishman 
very well, their first salutation always being ‘‘ How doth English- 
man, how doth King of England, Englishman very good man, 
King of England and King of Johanna all one.”’ 

They are in religion ‘‘ Mohomotones’’. The island was subject 
once to “ Portangall’’; the small town standing upon it was 
built bythem. It isa place of very good refreshment and watering 
for English ships that touch there, which are bound to Surat and 
to the Coast and Bengal, there being plenty of provisions and 
fruits all very cheap, for many of them would rather have sold 
old rags or pieces of iron than money for their trade, for they go, 
all of them, very thin clothed, and most naked, unless it be some 
old rags to cover their secret or privy members. 

There is here plenty of good beef and goats, and store of hens 
and fruits, as sweet and sour oranges, and sour limes, and 
‘‘ cokenots ’’, and bananas and plantains, and some little sugar, 
but they have not that art to make it, and some few roots; they 
have also good rice. 

The island produceth nothing for traffic, only they find some- 
times some “‘ ambergraice ’’, and some good turtle shell, but not 
very much. 

The island lieth in a wholesome air, between the island of 
** Sint Lorance’’ and the mainland of “ Africia’’, in 12 degrees 
south. 

So being under sail, and having a fair wind, we steered our 
course north-east, and north-east and by east, till we came to 
the Equinoctial Line again: and crossing it again, we steered 
our course again easterly ; and being in a Trade Wind, we did 
not lack for a fair wind ; and not long afterward, on the 7th day 
of September, we had the sight of the land of the coast of East 
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India, not being far from the port of “‘ Bumbay ’’, where we were 
bound first, having been on our passage from the 
The * aree Downs in England just six months, having run in 
fe pa that time above sixteen thousand miles: and the 
Bombay six day following being the 8th of September, we arrived 
months from i ie : 
the Downs. at ‘‘ Bumbay’”’. And coming to an anchor not far 
distant from the town, there we found the Bartlett 
Castell, having been there three weeks, and was then ready to 
go to Surat, which was forty leagues further to the northward. 

And we had some women on board, which came passengers out 
of England to come to their husbands, which lived at ‘‘ Bumbay ”’ 
in the East ‘‘ Indey '’ Company’s service, and news was brought 
on board that some of them were dead, which presently caused 
a great sorrow amongst the female kind, having left all their 
friends and native country, and now having that bad fortune to 
hear of their husbands’ death. 

So putting out some goods and other things on shore, which 
we brought out of England for that place, being it belongs to the 
Fast India Company ; and staymg there three or four days, we 
weighed anchor again and set sail for Surat or Swallow Road. 
And departing from “‘ Bumbay ’’, we had a cross wind, being 
forced to turn to windward all the way to Swallow Hole. 

And here you have the manner of the island of ‘‘ Bumbay ”’, 
it now belonging to the English East India Company. It formerly 
was subject to the ‘‘ Portangalls ’’, and upon the marriage of our 
King Charles II with the King of ‘‘ Portangall’s”’ sister, it was 
given to the King of England; and he finding no great profit 
from it, gave it to the East India Company, who have fortified it 
very strong, and keeping a garrison of soldiers there, being 
another town upon it. 

The most of the inhabitants being that country Moors and some 
being Portuguese, all pay custom to the English, and some of the 
Portuguese, being in the English Company’s service, receive pay 
as the English do. The other town is called ‘‘ Marigun ”’. 

The island is governed by a Governor under the Company. 

The country people which live there are naturally black and 
tawny; their religion is not well known, they worshipping all man- 
ner of images, and the sun and moon, yet they live very peaceable 
under the English, enjoying all their old customs and privileges. 

Their women go strangely attired, wearing rings with pearls 
and other precious stones in their noses and ears, and arms and 
legs, having suchlike things in great value about them. 
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The air is not very healthful to our English constitutions, 
being very hot, and the water and air not very good. 

There is a strong castle. There is a great store of merchandise 
by reason it is so near to Surat, being but forty leagues by sea, 
and a hundred miles by land. There are all manner of good 
provisions, as beef, but that is poor and lean, as most beef is in 
hot countries; and here is plenty of fish, which is taken there- 
about, and plenty of hens and hogs and other fowls. And fruits 
and coconuts are plenty, and oranges and sour limes, and 
plantains and bananas, and pine-apples, and suchlike fruits, and 
plenty of roots and “‘ yearbes ’’.1 

So in about seven days we came in sight of the sands which lie 
at the going in, so that we were forced to come to an anchor: 
but the day after, we got in, coming to an anchor in Swallow 
Road. 

Two days afterward we delivered our goods out, and as any 
of us came on shore we were presently met with the countrymen, 

with Which were called “‘ Banyanes’’, it being their 
bunnias at custom that time of year, when ships come up 
Surat. thither, to come down from Surat, being ten miles 
distant, and bring their goods down to Swallow Road, and there 
they have booths and tents built, which they live in all the time 
the ships tarry there : and their custom is to come to every man, 
inquiring what trade he hath to sell, and to see which one of 
them you will choose to be your merchant, to deal with you for 
what you have to sell or change for their commodities ; their 
custom being to give to them which they trade with a small 
* pish cash ”’ or gift, both at his first coming and at his departing, 
being very cunning and subtle people in all their dealings ; they 
going in habit in a long white calico coat reaching down to their 
heels, and a sash or two about their middles, and a turban or 
sash done about their heads, their hair being all shaved off. 

They worship idols and devils. There is none of them that 
marries out of his own sect, neither will they eat anything which 
hath had life in it, nor kill the least thing, that is, not a louse or 
anything that lives. They will neither eat nor drink with any 
stranger or other but of their own religion or sect. They are all 
buyers and sellers, and many of them very rich, and they are apt 
to learn any language. Their children of six and seven years of 
age can speak English. 

So preparing to sail, and getting on board our water, our men 

1 herbs. 
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being come from Surat again, two days after, we and the Hannibal 
set sail from Swallow Hole, leaving the Loyal Subject behind us, 
for she was not ready to go along with us; and the Bartlett 
Castell she was to stay and load to go to England the first ship, 
and to go all alone. 

And being under sail, we directed our course southerly, and 
having a fair wind, in nine days time we got as far as a place 
called Goa, having passed by a place called ‘‘ Rogerpore ”’, which 
belongeth to the aforesaid ‘‘ Savagie’’: the English formerly 
had a factory there, and through the cruelty of the inhabitants, 
for little or no cause, were all most barbarously killed, and since 
that time, we have had no dealings with them. 

The most commodity it yieldeth is pepper, and some brown 
and coarse calicos. | 

But this city of Goa is a great place and very strong, it belongeth 

to the “‘ Portangalls’’, and is the chief place that 
The City of they have or have had in all East India. They have 

had many places, but have lost all of any note to 
the “ Holenders’’. And it is the place of the chief Governor or 
viceroy for the ‘‘ Portangalls ’’, but is a place that yieldeth but 
little commodities, only it lying in a convenient way for trade to 
other places, and being a good harbour for ships, there come yearly 
one or two ships from “ Portangall’’, but scarce one returneth 
home again in two or three years. 

And two or three days afterward we came to a place called 
“ Carwar ’’, where we were to touch for to deliver some moneys 
and some letters to the English factory there: but the Hannibal 
did not touch there, for she was bound to a place further called 
“‘ Belopatam ”’, 

So coming to an anchor in thirteen fathom water in between 

two small islands, and it being in the night, we 
paar presently espied seven or eight small ‘‘ junkes ”’, or 

that country vessels, which came rowing towards 
us, it being but the lightest wind, and at first we judged them to 
be ‘‘ Mallebar ’’ men-of-war, being full of men, and most of them 
blacks, for the year before some of them had set upon one of our 
English ships near unto ‘‘ Callicout ’’, which was sent from Surat 
upon the same intent that we were, to load pepper, but she beat 
them off, and they could do no good upon her. 

And these vessels coming near us, we did suspect them, and 
we began to clear our guns to fire at them; but they coming 
within call of us, we called to them, and they answered in 
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Portuguese that they were ‘ Portangalls ’’ and belonged to Goa, 
and were as men-of-war which were looking out for ‘“‘ Mallebars ’’, 
and seeing us before night steering in for the Road, they took us 
to be some “‘ Mallebars ’’, and having spoken with us, away they 
went. 

And the next day there came on board a boat from the town 
with the English factors which lay there, and we told them how 
the Loyal Subject was to come there for pepper, and would be 
there in four or five days more. 

And that day, making an end of our business, for we had no 
goods, neither to put out or take in, that night we weighed our 
anchor again and set sail for “ Carwar’’, the manner of which 
place you have here before you, and you have the manner of 
Surat and Swallow Hole on the leaf before. At the entering in 
of this place lieth a small island called ‘‘ Jengedeva ”’, where the 
English landed the soldiers which were brought to take posses- 
sion of “‘ Bumbay’’, when it was to be delivered up to the 
English with order from the King of “ Portangall’’. But at 
first they denied it, and the English ships having no place to put 
the men on shore for refreshing after their run from England, put 
them on this small island, which had no inhabitants and yielded 
nothing for refreshing, only fresh water ; and out of five hundred 
above three hundred of them died, being sick, many of them, when 
they went on shore, and then having no good victuals or drink, 
and being in a hot country and an unwholesome climate. 

But not long after, upon more consideration, they ‘‘ livered ”’ 
up Bombay to them, to which place the rest that were alive were 
brought, a place little better for health, and few or none of them 
are alive now, but every year there are more come thither. 

This place of “‘ Carwar’”’ lieth upon the coast of “‘ Mallebar ”’ ; 
the inhabitants being all blacks and tawny Moors, being lusty 
and strong-proportioned men. The place yielded only pepper 
and ordinary brown calico, and beetle nuts and some “ cardie- 
munes ’’! and fruits, as oranges and plantains and bananas and 
cocoanuts, and pine-apples and other suchlike fruits. 

Here is an English factory for the East India Company. The 
air is very hot and not very healthful. They have some small 
ships and other small junks and vessels which they trade with, 
some going into Arabia and the Red Sea. 

So being under sail, we steered south-south-east, and two days 


1 « Cardamom,” an aromatic fruit of the ginger family used for flavouring in 
pharmacy. 
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after, we met with a Holland ship, and speaking with her, she 
came from Batavia upon the island of Java, and she was bound 
for Surat and ‘ Pearcia ’’.} 

And the next day we arrived at ‘‘ Belopatan ’’, and coming to 
Belopatan, 22 anchor in the Bay, we found there the Hannibal, 

° which was loading of pepper. And the same day 
the merchant which lay there as factor came on board, and 
having some lead to deliver there, we put it on shore, but there 
we were not to have our loading. 

And staying but two or three days, and our boat going into 
the river to fetch some water, and coming on board again, there 
A seaman Was aman by accident ‘‘ drownded ”’ out of her, for 
caught byan leaping overboard, and it being out of his depth 
alligator. and he could not swim, and in the beginning of the 
night and a little dark, he was never seen more, and we judged 
that some “‘ aligater’’ had got hold of him when he was in the 
water, for there are many of them in rivers upon these coasts, 
and many wild beasts, as lions and leopards, and so many jackals 
that they will dig any dead people out of their graves and eat 
them up. Every night, after ten of the clock till almost day in 
the morning, we could hear them from the shore, roaring like a 
kennel of hounds up and down in the woods about the water-side. 

So having done our business, we weighed our anchors and set 
sail from ‘‘ Belopatan ’’, the manner of which place you have 
here before you, it lying also upon the ‘‘ Mallebar ’’ coast, and 
inhabited by tawny Moors, their religion heathenish, worshipping 
images and devils, and they worship cows and will not sell any 
of them, nor let them be killed. You may buy their children for 
small matters. Here is an English factory also for the Company, 
the place producing only pepper, with ‘‘ cardimunes ”’ and beetle 
nuts, and some little ‘‘ calieves’’’, and fruits, as plantains and 
bananas and cocoanuts in great plenty, I bringing two or three 
from this place to England to show some that were desirous to 
see the fashion of them, for it is too far to bring the right taste 

of them, they being the “‘ nesasariest ’’ fruit that 
The use ofthe crows, they making things for all uses, being both 
meat and drink, and clothing and cables and rigging 
for this country’s vessels. Here is plenty of fresh fish, which the 
country boats take and bring on board to sell for small matters. 

Near unto this place is a place which the ‘‘ Holenders ’’ called 

“‘ Cannanore ”’, which they have taken from the ‘‘ Portangalls ’’. 
2 Persia. 
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Being under sail, we steered southerly, and the day after, we 
had some hard gales of wind and rain, and not far distant from 
us, we espied a spout break out of the sea, it being usual sometimes 
in these hot countries, when it bloweth hard, for a spout of water 
to be thrown up into the sky out of the sea with such force that 
it seemeth to us as though a small river of water were running 
up right out of the sea into the sky, but what the reason or cause 
is that doth it, we know not. 

So the next day we passed by Calicut and came to a place not 
far distant from Calicut called ‘‘ Tannanore ’’ ; and there coming 
to an anchor, there came a country boat on board 
to see what we were, being sent by the English 
merchant that lay there as factor for the East India Company at 
Calicut : he being at that place then about buying of pepper. 
And coming near us, at first they were something fearful to come 
on board of us, taking us to be a ‘‘ Holender’’, for there are few in 
all East India of the country people but are fearful of them and 
cannot abide nor love any of them, having been so abused and 
their goods taken from them in many places by the “‘ Holenders ”’. 

So the next day came on board the factor for the Company, 
and he ordered us to go five leagues further to the southward to 
a place called “‘ Pannanie ’’ to load pepper, but there was pepper 
for us where we were, but it was not ready, and we were to come 
thither again and take it in. 

So that night we weighed our anchor and set sail, and by 
daylight we came to ‘‘ Pannanie’’, and we came to an anchor 
within half a mile of the shore. 

And the next day we had pepper sent on board of us. And so 
half loading our ship there, we prepared to come back to 
“‘ Tannanore ’’ again, and having stayed four or five days, we 
Sonani weighed our anchors and set sail from ‘‘ Pannanie ”’, 
: the manner of which place you have here before 
you, it lying upon the Malabar coast and distant from Calicut 
about fourteen leagues. 

They are said here upon the Malabar coast, in some places, to 

worship the Devil for their God, and every Friday 
worshippers, 0 Offer one of their children to him. Taking notice 

two Fridays that we stayed there and at 
‘“‘ Tannanore ”’ that we saw a great fire about two or three miles 
up in the country, one day towards night, when the fire was 
almost out and it began to be dark, it presently began to rain and 
blow and thunder and “‘ lighten ”’ most horribly, and all the day 
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before was as fair and clear as a day could possibly be, which 
made me to think that then they were offering up as a sacrifice 
That Hellish °"° of their sons or daughters to their God, the 
fiend, the Devil, and that the Hellish Fiend, being offended 
Devil, offended at something, caused him to raise such a horrible 
peer ane: tempest so suddenly, it continuing no longer than 
about an hour. 

The people go all naked, except some small thing to cover 
their naked and secret parts with hair. 

Upon the Malabar Coast there are plenty of these beetle nuts, 
which are in great use all up and down the whole of East India, 
Method of 4 Which the country people do eat or ‘‘chaw” in 
chawing their mouth, with another green leaf and a speck 
beetle nuts. Ff white lime, so they “‘chaw” it all together in 
their mouth, swallowing only the juice of it and spitting the rest 
out, it being called ‘‘ cheanam ’’, and of greater use in these parts 
than tobacco is in England, being counted very good for the pain 
in the head, and other remedies, and serveth them for part of 
their victuals. 

But the nut of itself, without the green leaf, hath no taste at 
all, it being in bigness and fashion not much unlike a nutmeg. 

Here is plenty of cocoanuts and plantains and bananas and 
pine-apples and other fruits, and hens and eggs, but we had none 
of them, for we did not stay long here. 

There is a small river where their vessels go in, they having 
vessels of about thirty and forty tons, which they trade with and 
make men-of-war of to fight with their enemies, having small 
guns in them which they buy of the English and Dutch, but their 
small boats, which they fish with, and go to and again in, are 
called ‘‘ connowes ”’,1 being hewn out of a great tree and hollowed 
like a trough. 

We were forced all the time that we were on this coast in the 
night to stand sentry at both ends of the ship, and in the middle 
with muskets and other arms, for fear lest any of them should 
come to surprise us unawares, for they are of such a nature, 
many of them, that they matter not for peace and trade, but only 
for the present, but and if they see or can have an advantage of 
the ship, they will break all peace and trade if they think they can 
take her, yet they are fearful of a great gun, and will not engage 
but upon great odds. 

They are brutish and uncivil to strangers, yet they love the 


1 canoes. 
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English better than do the Dutch, and so do most of these country 
peoples, where one shall come in these parts. 

The commodities which the place produceth are as at other 
places upon these coasts, pepper being the chief, 
of Ponani, 22d some “‘ casalignum ”’ and “ cardimunes’’, and 

beetle nuts, and some red wood to dye with, and 
other small commodities. 

And being under sail, the next day we came to “‘ Tannanore "’, 
and that day we saw another Holland ship, which was bound to 
Surat. And so coming to an anchor again, the day following we 
had pepper sent on board, and in two or three days more we 
loaded our ship, taking in as much as conveniently we could, and 
preparing all things ready to sail back to Calicut, for we were to 
touch there. 

And so weighing our anchors, we set sail from ‘‘ Tannanore”’, 
the manner of which you have also here under “‘ Pannanie ”’, it 
lying but five leagues from this ‘‘ Pannanie’’, and 
hath the same commodities and the same inhabitants, 
but here it lieth on the sea-shore and hath no bay or river; and 
all the towns upon the coast being scattering of houses up and 
down, there being no town of any bigness or count upon all the 
coasts, nor any buildings worth looking upon, their houses being 
worse than our sheep cots in England. The land next to the 
water-side is low and very woody, many of the trees being cocoa- 
nut trees and orange and lime trees. There is some sugar made 
here, but they have not the art to cure it or make it white. The 
land further up in the country is more high and mountainous. 
These limes are in the fashion of a lemon, but they are smaller 
and three times sourer, only serving instead of vinegar to eat 
with victuals. 

So being under sail, two days afterward we arrived at Calicut, 
seiisak: and coming to anchor in six fathom water, and stay- 
ing two days there, and having watered our ship 
there, and put on shore some little goods which we had to deliver 
there, and having all things ready to sail, the chief factor which 
was there came on board of us for to go to ‘‘ Belopatan ”’ to be 
chief there, for he that was chief at “‘ Belopatan ’’ we were to 
carry to Surat. 

And so weighing our anchors, we set sail from Calicut in East 
India The manner of its situation you have here before you, it 
lying upon the Malabar coast ; it formerly hath been a place of 
great strength and good trade, but now is become a few scattering 
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houses, being destroyed by wars; being a place of small trade, 
the chief commodity it produceth is good pepper, and some 
‘“‘cardimunes’’ and “‘casalignum.’’, and some other small 
trifling commodities, as beetle nuts and reeds to make tobacco 
out of ; and fruits, being cocoanuts and plantains and bananas, 
oranges and sour limes, and pine-apples and mangoes, and 
suchlike, and potatoes, with store of hens and eggs, but having 
little or no bread corn they eat rice instead of bread, as they do 
in most parts of all East India, it being their chief grain and very 
plentiful in most parts in East India. 

The factories that lie at this place for the East India Company 
serve for the two other places, ‘“‘ Tannanore ’’ and ‘‘ Pannanie ”’. 

The company sendeth yearly from Surat two or three coast 
ships to load pepper to carry to Surat, for the ships to carry for 
England amongst their other goods. 

Here at Calicut you may have a black “ hore’’ for a small 
matter, for as you walk up and down they will ask you whether 
you have any mind to it or no. They are great idolaters and go 
in habit naked, only to cover their priveties ; with their women 
hard favoured. I have seen their women great with child all 
naked, only covering that part which is a shame to look upon, 
having their great bellies hanging down to their thighs, and their 
long dugs down to their bellies, looking so strangely and deformed 
that they would scare some to look upon them. They be all 
black and of a tawny colour, the climate being very hot. 

Here are some “ Portangalls ” living in some places amongst 
them that are almost as black as the country people by marrying 
and mixing amongst them. 

So being under sail, three days after, we came again to 
eacieee ** Belopatan ’’, and coming to an anchor, we stayed 
Grexby, chiet there two days. And Master Grexby, the chief 
page factor there, being come on board, and we having 
Company, all things ready, we weighed our anchor and set 
aa sail again from ‘‘ Belopatan”’, and directed our 

course northerly for Surat. 

And having an indifferent good wind, in three days we got as 
far as ‘‘ Carwar’’, and coming in sight of the Road, and seeing 
the Loyal Subject at an anchor, we sent our boat on board to see 
whether she was ready to sail along with us; but being not 
ready, we sailed away, and the next day we overtook a French 
ship that was bound to Surat, but she went into Goa and stopped 
there, but we kept on our course, and not long after, we came as 
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far as ‘‘ Bumbay ”’, and there we sent our boat on shore with 
two or three “‘ banyanes ’’, which had been down upon the coast 
with us, they intending to go from ‘“‘ Bumbay ”’ by land to Surat. 
And we had three Dutchmen on board, which we had at Calicut, 
intending to give them their passage to England, for they had 
run away from the Dutch from a place upon the Malabar Coast 
called ‘‘ Cuchchine ’’, and they fearing they might come into their 
hands again at Surat, we put them ashore at ‘‘ Bumbay ”’, and 
there they stayed. 

And so away we came, but being come into the tide’s way, and 
the wind blowing against us, we were forced to turn to windward 
pie thee all the way to Surat, coming to an anchor every 
periment ’ ebbing tide; but in five or six days we arrived in 
ieee to Swallow Road, having been on our voyage two 

months. And coming to an anchor there, we found 
a French ship or two, and a Holland ship riding before their 
factories. 

And the day following we began to “‘ unliver ’’ our pepper, and 
putting two parts of it out, we kept the rest on board, and took 
in other goods of several sorts, and so loaded our ship for England, 
yet we kept our Christmas there before we were loaden ; but the 
Bartlett Castle was loaden and went away a month before us. 

And I having a small venture for myself and some of my 

friends and acquaintance, bought some small 
Barlow buys ® commodities, and taking care of my friends’ goods 
for himself more than I did of my own, and when I came home 
ete = had scarce thanks for all my care and trouble, but 
it was the first time and it shall be the last that I 

shall meddle with any in that matter. 
1671 


So getting all things on board, and having all things ready, we 
had two or three spotted deer sent on board of every one of us 
to carry as a present to the King from the President of the 
Company at Surat, some of them living and some of them dying, 
and when we came to Blackwall the Keeper of St. James’ Park 
came on board for them. 

So having all things ready to sail, we weighed our anchors and 
set sail from Swallow Road, and steered our course for ‘‘ Bumbay’’. 
And staying there two days to provide ourselves with water, and 
with hens and hogs, which we could not have at Surat, and having 
two or three men passengers, which were to go for England, come 
on board, and having all things clear and ready to sail, we weighed 
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our anchors and set sail from ‘‘ Bumbay ”’, the place to which we 

first arrived. 

H ‘ And the next day being the I 5th of January, 

bound,” we sailed out of sight of land, being all three 

seen 15th, together, as we came out of England, our own ship 
; and the Loyal Subject and the Hannibal. 

And having an indifferent fair wind, we directed our course 
south-south-west till such time as we came off from the land 
forty or fifty leagues, and then we steered south and south and 
by west. And the wind continuing indifferent fair about ten 
days, then it proved more scant, having sometimes blustering 
winds and much rain. 

And not long after, we came to the Equinoctial Line, and 
coming to the southward seven or eight leagues, the winds were 
more scant, for then our course was south-west, and the winds 
continued so for the space of two or three and twenty days. 

At last a fair wind came, and away we steered west-south-west 
and south-west and by west, having a fair and fresh gale of wind, 
and it continued so two or three days; at last it began to blow 
harder and to look black, and rain, and it did look as though it 
would be bad weather, and one Sunday, at night, it blewed very 
hard all night, and the next day morning, being Monday the 
27th February in the year 1671, and looking still as though it 
would be bad weather and more wind, we got down our top- 
gallant yards and took in our topsails, being come as far as an 
island called the ‘‘ Morrusheus”’,2 and into 30 degrees south 
latitude, being then to the eastward of Cape Bon Esperance, 
about five hundred leagues, where many ships meet with bad 
weather. 

So not long after, we reefed our mainsail, lowering down our 
main yard; and then we reefed our spritsail and lowered down 
our mizen yard, and “ balisteing ’’ our mizen sail, so we kept our 
ship under a fore course or foresail, it blowing extreme hard, but 
the wind was fair. 

At last we perceived the waves to roll and run against the 
wind, and immediately after, the wind came just 


Shean ara in directly against us, taking our ship c a-stayes _ 
airees of ‘ and blowing so extreme hard that it laid our ship 
weather 0 


Mauritius. long, in the manner as you here see, lying in this 
manner almost half an hour, till we had five foot 
water in the hold; and if she had lain so one quarter of an hour 


} Mauritius. 
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longer, we had, every one of us, been buried in the raging sea, 
she being almost buried in the swelling waves, and we could not 
get her before the wind, our foresail and spritsail being both set, 
she lying along so much that half our rudder was out of the water 
and she would not feel it, yet we may say with the psalmist in 
the ninety-third ‘‘ salme ”’ and the fifth “‘ vearce’’: ‘‘ The waves 
of the sea are mighty and rage horribly, yet the Lord who dwelleth 
on high is mightier and delivered us out of all our fears and great 
danger ’’; the rest you have in these lines here below :— 


*‘ On February the twenty-seventh day, 
As we from East India directed our nearest way 
Unto the Cape Land of Good Hope, which lay 
In that part of the world called ‘ Africia ’ ; 
And having a fair and prosperous gale of wind, 
Hoping it would continue with us and be our friend, 
When presently the skies began to look foul, 
The wind to increase and waves began to roll ; 
Then did we begin to reef and shorten sail, 
Fearing bad weather it would with us not fail. 
The wind it blowing full at the north-east, 
Being in south latitude thirty degrees at least, 
When suddenly the wind at south-west came, 
The waves recoiling back like mountains ran, 
And winds increasing unto such a height, 
Blowing upon us with such fierce a might 
As laid our ship along in such a wise 
Where nothing presently was heard but woeful cries ; 
And everyone thinking there to end his days 
And to be buried in the raging seas, 
And never after to behold or see again 
His native land, his parents, wife or ‘ childraine ’, 
And every minute we expecting when 
Both we and ship and all should swallowed been, 
We lying in such danger in that place 
That both our helm and sails did nothing ease, 
The raging waves into our ship did come 
So that our boat upon our deck did swim, 
And also ‘ washt ’ all things from off our deck, 
Both hens and hogs and chests, and down did leak 
Into our cabins and down into the hold, 
Where much good goods it did both rot and mould, 
And five foot water amongst our goods in haste 
Which made us prepare and down to cut our mast, 
Thinking thereby that would give some ease, 
Yet we could not perceive the dangers cease. 
And then into the maintop with speed we hied 
To cut our topmast down to ease our side ; 
But before we could our mast cut down, 
It pleased the Lord our ship to bear up round, 
And then we steered before the wind and wave, 
Ranging along our ship and lives to save. 
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And not long after, it pleased the Lord to cease 
Those stormy winds, and still the raging seas ; 

We being bound to praise His glorious name 

For delivering us all of that great fear and pain, 
When all our fears could not be ‘ helpt ’ by man. 
And thus many times a ship is cast away, 

No man being saved with life to go his way ; 

And thus you see what dangers do attend 

Poor seamen many times before their voyages end, 
Enduring many a storm and bitter blast, 

When in the raging seas their ships are cast. 

Yet God is all sufficient in storms and fears 

For to deliver us from all our cries and tears. 

If we do but put our trust in Him always 

We shall go safe through both the winds and seas ; 
And if we to God all times do but resort, 

He'll bring us safe home to our desired port.”’ 

Having cut down our mizenmast, the ship by God’s great 
mercy bearing up, and the winds and waves something abating, 
we looked out for the other two ships, the Loyal Subject and the 
Hannibal, but we could not see any of them. And getting our 
main topmast down upon deck for to fish and mend it, by reason 
that we had cut into it before she bore up, to cut it down, and 
hoisting our main yard, we set our mainsail and brought our ship 
to the wind, and took in our spritsail and foresail and let her lie 
“ a-trie’’’ under our mainsail. 

And pumping all the water out, having had five foot water in 
the hold, and it beginning to be more moderate weather, and we 
still looking out for the other ships, but we could have no sight 
of them. 

And two days after, we had a fair wind, and getting our top- 
mast up again, we steered away our course for the Cape of Good 
Hope, west-south-west. And two or three days after, we got up 
another mizenmast, which we had made of a spare topmast, 
which we had on board. 

But our fair wind continued not long with us, for on the Monday 
following we met with a hard gale of wind, which continued with 
us three or four days; and likewise three Mondays, one after 
another, we had very foul weather. 

At last, having more favourable winds, we came into the latitude 
of 36 degrees, and judging that we were upon the Soundings that 
lie off the Cape land, we sounded and found ninety fashoms, so 
we knew that we were not far from the Cape, but having cross 
winds we could not have the sight of it. 

And not long after, we had a fair wind again, and being got 
to the northward of the Cape, we steered our course north-west 
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and by north, and north-west for the island of Saint Helena, for 
there we did intend to touch and get some water and refresh our 
men. 

And having a continuing fair wind, which always is Trade and 
bloweth one way, being good for all ships bound to the northward : 
and being got to the northward of the Cape, you need not fear 
a foul wind till you come into 20 degrees northward of the 
Equinoctial Line. 

And in three weeks sail from the Cape we arrived at St. Helena, 
Sta and so coming to an anchor on the west side of the 

: island against Chapel Valley, where the fort stands, 
having been in our passage from Bombay in East India twelve 
weeks. 

But we found no ships at the island, and a boat coming on 
board of us from the fort, she told us that the Bartlett Castle, 
which came from Surat a month before us, had been there, and 
was gone seven days before we came, away along with another 
ship called the Constantinople, which came from Bantam. The 
Bartlett Castle had met with very bad weather in her passage. 
And the next day after we arrived, came the Loyal Subject and 
the Hannibal, and two ships more that came from Bantam, and 
one which came from the Coast, which they had met withall in 
their way, all of them being laden with East India Company’s 

oods. 
: When the two ships which were in our company saw us got 
there before them, (they) wondered, thinking at first that it was 
not our ship, for the Hannibal, having seen our mast, which we 
cut by the board, and some other things which were washed 
overboard off the deck, judged that we were cast away, yet it 
pleased God other ways. 

But we had the bad news from the Coast ship of one of our 
Loss of the ast India ships which was coming from Bengal, 
‘* Happy and meeting with a storm in the Bay of Bengal, 
Entrance’. was driven on shore and the ship lost, and not one 
man being saved, she coming out of England two months before 
us, her name being the Happy Entrance. 

And four or five days after, arrived another ship to the island 
of St. Helena, which brought us the same news, she being come 
from Bengal and the coast of ““ Coromendall ’’, and in her passage 
met with such bad weather as caused her to cut her mainmast 
away. 

So we all staying at the island about ten or twelve days, and 
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having watered our ships, and also refreshed ourselves with such 
provisions as the island afforded, and having all things ready to 
sail, we weighed our anchors and set sail from the island of 
St. Helena, the manner of which island you have here before you, 
as it doth show itself on the north-west side of it, where we ride. 

In former times it was inhabited by the “‘ Portangalls ”’, but 
being a place which produceth no commodities, and being out 
of the way of their trade, and their people not liking very well to 
work, as they must do that intend to live upon it, they left it, 
and since then our East India Company have taken it in possession 
and have transported people thither to till it and keep it for 
them, sending out of England a stock of cattle with them, which 
have increased very much through our people’s industry, for the 
island produceth nothing of itself, only some few oranges and 
plenty of fresh water, for it is all over very mountainous and 
rocky ; yet there are some valleys which are full of low shrubby 
wood and very good grass in some places, which keep the cattle 
very fat and in good case, they multiplying very much upon it. 

And there is very good soil in some places upon it, where the 
inhabitants plant plenty of potatoes and beans and “‘ Ingen ” 
Corn and “‘ colwardes’’,! and some other herbs, with store of 
“ porsely ’’ growing in the valleys everywhere. And our English 
make very good butter of the cattle. 

There is some wild fowl upon it, as guinea-hens and partridges ; 
and now it is plentiful in all manner of provisions, as excellent 
good beef, and hogs and goats and hens, but bread corn they 
have none, for they cannot sow any by reason of the roughness 
of the ground. 

The island is but small and very little even ground upon it, but 
there is plenty of fish about the island. They have planted now 
some banana and plantain trees, and here are very good “‘ yams ”’, 
a thing much like a potato, but far bigger. 

The East India Company have a fort here upon it, which is 
indifferent well fortified, the island being governed by a Governor 
under the East India Company. Here their ships touch yearly 
as they come from the East India, seldom any missing the island ; 
and sometimes ‘‘ Portangall ’’ ships stop there which come from 
Angola and are bound to Brazil, and also French ships that come 
from the East India, and sometimes other English ships, which 
go to buy negroes at Mozambique and the island of St. Lawrence 
and sometimes from the coast of Guinea. But now the people 

2 colewort. 
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that live upon it are free from the East India Company, and you 
must buy what you have of them, except beefs, which the 
Company hath of their own, which every ship hath some of when 
they touch there, without paying for it. 

The island lieth under a good and wholesome air, yet it is 
between the Line and Tropic, and very hot weather. 

And being under sail, we steered again north-west for the 
island of Ascension for to stop there to take some turtle for to 
eat, they being very good for a refreshing of our 
men. And in eight days sail we arrived there, and 
coming to an anchor in Turtle Bay, all of us at night, we sent 
some men on shore out of every ship to lie all night on shore, 
and watch when the turtle came out of the sea to lay their eggs 
on shore, and when they came, to turn them upon their backs, 
and there let them lie till morning to fetch them on board, it 
being the turtle’s use, four or five months in the 
summer time, to come on shore upon that island to 
breed their young, their manner being to come on 
shore in the night, and in the dry, soft sand a little way from the 
sea-side, to lay their eggs; laying fifty or sixty at a time and 
covering them with the sand, away they go again into the sea, 
and leave them to hatch in the warm sands ; and when they come 
in this manner, they that will take them, being watching in the 
middle of the night at the time they come on shore, and letting 
them come a little way out of the water, run upon them upon a 
sudden and turn them upon their backs, and then they cannot 
help themselves at all, but there they must lie, and though they 
hear the men presently when they come towards them, and 
begin to turn back towards the water, yet they, being slow in 
pace, cannot get away, for they creep along upon their four fins, 
which are almost like feet. 

And when their young are hatched, they creep out of the sand 
presently into the sea, but many of the young ones, before they 
can get into the water, are taken as a prey by the great men-of-war 
fowls, and sea-gulls, and other sea fowls, which are thick and rife 
about the island. And the turtles, being thus “ catcht’”’, are 
carried on board, and there kept alive, eating one of them every 
day, for one of them will serve forty or fifty men. One of them, 
shell and all together, will weigh three or four hundred pound. 
And they will live on board without victuals or drink four or 
five and twenty days: and when you kill one of them you will 
find two or three hundred eggs in them, but their eggs are not 
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so good as the flesh of them, it being very good and wholesome 
and very sweet, making excellent good broth. Their eggs are not 
like hens’ eggs, but are as round as a ball, and their shell is white, 
and a kind of a tough thick skin over them, but when the shell 
is dry it will break like another egg-shell. 

Here is likewise upon this island of ‘‘ Asshenshon ’’ innumerable 
of all manner of sea fowls, which breed here upon it and are so 
many of them and so tame that you may kill as many of them 
as you please with a stick or stone, and take them up alive as 
many as you will, and gather as many eggs as you please up and 
down upon the rocks, the fowls laying their eggs in every hole 
and place, sitting upon them also. 

There is plenty of fish about this island, but the worst thing 
there is no fresh water upon it, nor it hath no inhabitants, except 
these fowls, and some few wild goats further up in the island, 
there being some little grass and a place where some rain-water 
doth stand, which runneth off the higher land when it raineth. 

The island is but small and all over very rocky and barren, that 
little grass that is upon it is nothing but a kind of burnt stuff 
like stubble. 

The best thing it is for is for the yielding of them turtle, which 
is a great refreshing for East India ships, most of them touching 
there and taking turtle enough always to serve them withall 
fourteen or fifteen days ; also sometimes ships touch there which 
come from the coast of Guinea. 

The air is there very hot, it lying within eight degrees of the 
Equinoctial Line in south latitude. 

So having stayed there about three days, having got, every 
ship of us, turtle enough to serve us about ten days, and having 
all things on board ready to sail, we weighed our anchors and set 
sail from the island of ‘‘ Aschension’’, the manner whereof 
where we “‘ rid ’’, you have here before you. 

And being under sail, we steered our course still north-west 
and north-west and by north, till we came to the Equinoctial 
Line, and then we held more northerly ; and sometimes meeting 
with rains we had but small winds till we came to the Tropic of 
Cancer, having very small winds for five or six weeks together. 

And coming into 30 degrees of north latitude, we had more 
winds, and some of our ships sailing better than others, we left 
one behind us which was a bad sailer. And five weeks after, 
having had small winds, one day we espied a ship, and coming to 
her it proved her that we had left behind five weeks before through 
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her bad sailing, yet she having had more winds than we, was 
gotten as far as we. 

So coming into 40 degrees north, and into a westerly wind’s 
way, we had a westerly wind, which continued with us till we 
came into 47 degrees, and then it proved little wind for three 
or four days. 

And coming near two or three small French ships which were 
They ask going a-fishing on the Banks of Newfoundland, and 
news of three Sending our boat on board to hear what news, and 
pee, whether all was peace and quietness at home or no, 

" and they telling us we had peace with all nations, 
only the Turks, which we had wars with before we went out of 
England, and they told us that our men-of-war ships in the 
Straits had burnt and destroyed a great many of the Turks’ of 
Algiers ships. 

And two or three days after, we met with an English merchant 
ship, which belonged to ‘‘ Bristow ”’ and was bound to Barbados, 
and she told us how the King’s crown was stolen out of the 
Tower of London, but they that stole it were taken, not having 
Pe time to carry it away; and that one small frigate, 
‘‘geaftre*? Called the Seajive, was chased on shore in the Straits, 
Seine ae she running away from three or four Turks’ ships, 

: * and that the Captain of her, for not fighting the 
Turks’ ships, when he came home to England was shot to death 
for running away. 

So not long after, having a fair wind, and being a great way to 
the westward, we steered our course east and east and by north 
for the Soundings at the entering in of our Channel: and coming 
into the Soundings, we sounded and had sixty-five fathom water, 
and then we steered east-north-east and north-east and by east. 

And two or three days afterward, we had the sight of Ould 
England again, it being the Lizard. And having a fair and fresh 
gale of wind, two days afterward we arrived in the Downs, having 
put our purser and two or three passengers on shore at Dover as 
we came by, they intending to go to London by land. 

And coming to an anchor in the Downs, having had a passage 
of five whole months and twenty-five days, and staying a little 
while for a pilot, at last came one on board, and weighing our 
anchor we set sail again to come up the river of Thames; and 
that tide we came up into Margate Road, and coming to an 
anchor, we rode there that night. 

And the next day we weighed our anchors again and came 
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over the flats, and the day following to Gravesend, and in two 
days more we got up to Blackwall, and there we stayed and 
“‘ unlivered ’’ our goods out of the ship, making what haste we 
could, for our ship was to be sent away again, there being another 
of the East India Company’s ships, called the Return, which was 
fitted and stayed to go along with us, and one small ship more, 
which came from St. Helena with us, but she arrived in England 
fifteen days before us, she being called the Zant—we three being 
allotted to go together. 

And having “ livered ’’ out all our goods, we hauled our ship 
into the dock to new-grave and fit her. 


CHAPTER XIII 


A CHINA VOYAGE IN THE SHIP “ EXPERIMENT ”’ 

1671 
ND not long afterward we had our wages paid to us for 
our voyage, and every man that was willing to go in 
her again the voyage that she was bound, might, and 
he that was not willing might go where he would, 
being then clear of the ship: and so some shipped themselves 
again, and some would not, but I hoping that it might be a 
profitable voyage and that if I carried a small venture in some 
sort of goods I might gain a little money by it, intending if it 
were possible to get myself a little money beforehand that I 
might drive some trade or way to live ashore and leave the sea 
before I came to be old, it being a calling which is accompanied 
by many crosses and calamities, with perils and great dangers, 
and if I could but accomplish so much it would be for my good : 
and likewise I had a mind to the voyage because we were bound 
to a place where no English ship had been in forty years before, 
which was to the island of ‘‘ Fearmosa ’’ upon the coast of China, 
and also to Japan to settle a factory at both places if we could, 
for the good of the East India Company’s trade ; and so I shipped 
myself on board of the Experiment again to go that voyage. 

And our ship coming out of the dry dock, we hauled her into 
the wet dock to set a new mizenmast and a new foremast, which 
we wanted, for the other we had cracked in the storm when we 
cut away our mizenmast. 

And having set both these masts and rigged them, we hauled 
her out of the wet dock again and came into the river. And there 

we took in our goods which we were to carry with us, 
The een» which was broad-cloth of all sorts, and lead and 
eaves two vermilion and quicksilver, with some other small 

in cectared commodities. 

with passen- § And not long after, we set sail from Blackwall and 
gers si came down to Erith, and there we took in our pro- 

visions and the rest of our goods: and by reason 
that we were bound on a long voyage of two years at the shortest, 
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we left two of our guns at home, carrying no more than twenty 
pieces of ordnance in our ship, for she was very full and pestered 
with passengers and their goods. 

And being at Erith, we came up to London to receive two 
months’ pay, which was paid to us before we went out, and a> 
letter of attorney to leave at home with what friend we pleased 
for to receive, every six months after we were gone out, one 
month’s pay more. 

So I preparing all things ready for my voyage, taking my leave 
of all my friends and acquaintance, I took water in a wherry to go 
down to Erith, and when we came down thither our ship was gone 
down that day to Gravesend, and so we came down to Gravesend 

And we staying there eight or ten days taking in the rest of our 
goods and provisions, and some of our passengers coming on 
board, and we having all things ready to sail, the Return being 
gone into the Downs a week before, so having our half pay paid 

to us, we weighed our anchors and set sail from 
chia nF Gravesend in Kent, the 27th of September in the 
sails from year 1671; and that day we came down to the 
o7th Beptemn- Buoy of the Nore, and the next day we came down 
ber, 1671. to the Buoy of the Red Sands, and lying there all 

night, it blowing very hard easterly the day follow- 
ing, and our pilot thinking it no safe place to ride there with that 
wind, so we weighed our anchors and came back againalmost to the 
Buoy of the Nore. And coming to an anchor there, we lay one day. 

And the wind coming westerly, we set sail again and came down 
to the Buoy of the Red Sands, and the tide falling out either too 
soon or too late, and it blowing hard and bad weather, it was 
three or four days before we could get over the flats: and at 
= last getting over, we came into the Downs, and 

e chief ° 
factor for being come to an anchor, we sent letters on shore to 
phere comes go to London to our friends, thinking to have an 

answer of them before we departed out of the 

Downs: and the day following came down from London by land 
the merchant which was to go along with us, to lie as agent or 
; chief factor at Japan for the East India Company 
la if we could settle a trade there, and also another 
of the three to go on board of the Return, to be chief factor at 
rs ea ‘‘Toywan” upon the island of ‘‘ Ffermosa’”’ upon 
the coast of China, and another factor on board 

the Zant to go to “ Tunquena”’,! another place in China, our 


2 Tong-king. 
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ship carrying the chief, and we were to go as Admiral, and the 
Return Vice-Admiral. 

So getting on board water and all other things which we stood 
in need of, two days after came a fair wind, the day before we 
could have an answer of our letters from London, and presently 
preparing our ship to sail, we weighed our anchors and set sail 
out of the Downs, having been there but two days and a half, 
and directing our course west-south-west, two days after, we met 
with a cross wind, it blowing .. .? 


. . . and south and by west, and coming into the latitude of 
twenty-three or twenty-four degrees south, we had more favour- 
able winds, yet they continued not long with us before we met 
with many cross winds before we came to the Cape. 

1672 


At last, having fair winds, having had a passage 
weeks’ pas- Of twelve weeks from the island of San Diego, we 
sage from San had the sight of the Cape Bon Esperance on the 
oo to the second day of February, and passing by it, having 

a fair wind, we steered our course east-south-east. 

And not long after, we met with cross winds again, which 
continued long with us, and two or three days afterward we 
espied a ship not far distant from us, and coming up with her, 

she proved to be the Return, which we parted from 
a turn» the day after we came from San Diego, she being 
sails best got as far on our way as we were, for she sailed 
ht, then as well as we did when she was light, and we 
periment ** Sailed best when we were laden, and we were both 
bei ae of us light, having spent a great deal of our water 
marks, and most of our beer, and a great deal of our other 

provisions, which had lightened our ships much, for 
we had had a long passage, and a longer we were like to have, 
for we met with many cross winds, a fair wind seldom continuing 
with us above two or three days at a time, and then we met with 
cross winds, which continued three times as long. 

And we stood to the southward in thirty-nine degrees of 
ke ease ita latitude, hoping to meet with a westerly wind, but 
overboard we could not have that good fortune; but bad 
sotaail’ oe fortune came fast enough, for one day, it blowing 

: pretty hard and some of our men going up into the 
foretop to reef our fore topsail, a young youth fell from the fore 
1 There is a page missing here. 
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topsail yard into the sea, and was drowned, yet he could swim 
pretty well, but the ship driving away, and hoisting out ye 
boat, and it blowing very hard, the boat looked for him but could 
not find him, for the waves running high had swallowed him up 
and he was lost. 

And not long after, our chief mate or pilot died, having been 
sick above three months. 

And not long after, we took a fish with a hook and line which 
weighed about sixty pound, which had a long snout 
or bill of two foot long, which we ate, he being very 
good meat. 

At last, after many cross winds, we had the sight of the island 
of Java, falling in with it sixty degrees to the eastward of the 
head of it or Straits of ‘‘ Sindia ’’, through which we were to pass 
before we came to Bantam, being driven so far more easterly 
than we expected by the current, which ran east-south-east 
seventy miles in twenty-four hours. 

And being come in near the land, having but small winds and 
sometimes calms, we were driven more easterly before we had a 
wind which did us any good. 

And three days after our sight of land one of our passengers 
died. 

At last, having a fair wind, steering our course westerly, four 
or five days afterward we had the sight of Java Head, and the 
day following we had the sight of two ships, and coming near to 
us they proved to be ‘‘ Holenders’”’, one of them being at San 
Diego when we were there. 

And being come to the entering in of the Straits of ‘‘ Sindia ”’, 
the wind came northerly against us, and it was three or four days 
before we had a fair wind again. 

And in the meantime came a “‘ proow”’ or country boat on 
mop lies board of us, which told us that the small ship, the 
‘Zant ” Zant, which came out of Cowes the day before us, 
pert Gesaes was arrived at Bantam a month before. So we 

* gent letters by her to the factory at Bantam, which 
was about twenty leagues distant from us then, of our arrival on 
the coast. 

So having a fair wind, we entered into the Straits of ‘‘ Sindia ”’ 
through a narrow passage between the island of Java and another 
small island called ‘‘ Hipkines’’ Island, but there was a wider 
passage a little more to the westward, where most ships passed 
through, but we went through that way for the nearest way. 


A sword-fish 
caught. 
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The Straits of “‘ Sindia ’’ lie in the latitude of six degrees and 
thirty minutes south between the island of Java and the island 
of Sumatra. 

And being got above ten leagues within the Straits, there came 
prows or country boats on board of us, bringing fruits to sell, as 
oranges and cocoanuts and plantains and bananas, and 
“* pumblmouses ’’! and other fruits to sell. 

And the next day met us a prow which came from Bantam, 
having some fresh provisions in for us; and she told the bad 
news of two of our ships being cast away, neither men nor goods 
being saved, which were sent from Bantam about ten months 
before for ‘‘ Toywan ”’, the place to which we were bound, having 
a junk in their company which belonged to our East India 
Company, but the junk was arrived safe at Canton again, but could 
tell no tidings of the other two ships, but that she lost their 
company in bad weather as they were outward bound, and she 
had been at ‘‘ Toywan”’ and stayed there for six months, but 
they were not arrived there, nor any news could be heard of 
them. 

The two “ Holens’’ ships coming through the Straits along 
with us, parted from us, they being bound more to the eastward, 
to “‘ Patavia ”’. 

And that night another of our men died. And 

A ge pas the next day we arrived in Bantam Road, having 

tronthe had a long passage of six months and twenty-four 

peor tor days, having had many cross winds and having run 

papa Roads. im our passage backwards and forwards and one 
way and another in miles from England——. 

And coming to an anchor in the Road there we found another 
English ship which was come from Surat at ‘’ Pearcia’’, which 
had goods in for us to carry to Japan and ‘‘ Toywan ”’. 

And so preparing our ship, and putting what goods and 
passengers we had for Bantam on shore, for we were not to stay 
long there, the year being fast spent, and lest it should be too 
late to go to Japan to save our passage, and our ship being ready 
to take in goods, we made haste to load our ship and get her ready 
to sail, working hard all the day long, frying ourselves in the hot 
sun, it being extreme hot there, it lying so near the Equinoctial 
Line. 

And when our day’s work was done, yet could we not take half 
the night’s rest, for we were forced to keep watch and stand 

2 Pompelmoose, a kind of large orange. 
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sentry in three several places of the ship, having muskets loaded, 
for fear of the ‘‘ Javes ’’, the inhabitants of the island, which are 
used to run amuck, as we call it, which in former 
years was very often, but now of late but seldom ; 
for some of them having had an affront done to 
them by any strangers, or having committed any foul fact or 
great offence against anybody, whereby they stand in fear they 
shall be put to death, or some other great punishment likewise, 
and to be revenged of as many as they can before they die, do 
eat a great deal of ‘‘ ophium ”’, or some other deadly drugs, and 
making themselves as it were drunk or out of their senses, do 
take a “‘ crease ’’, a weapon which they have about two feet long, 
many of them being poisoned, and no wound will heal which 
they make; and so having made themselves mad, kill their 
wives and children first, and running out of their houses in that 
desperate and mad condition, kill as many as they meet withall, 
till such time as they are killed themselves, which the people 
do as soon as they possibly can, when they see any in that 
condition. 

And in these fits some of them have come on board of a ship 
in the Road in the night, when the men on board have least 
thought of them, in former time, before they were acquainted of 
their tricks, and have killed ten or a dozen of their men, taking 
them upon a sudden, some being asleep and others being little 
better provided for them before they could get the party killed. 
But now they seldom come on board of a ship to do so, knowing 
they (the ships) are now always better provided for fear of the 
worst. Neither is it but seldom that they do thus of late. 

And not long after, we had another of our men died of the 
The bloody Dloody “ flukes ”’, it being a disease that many die 
flux takes toll of in and about this island, especially cold country 
ofthemen. constitutions as English and Dutch; they coming 
out of a cold country into such a hot climate, and leaving off 
their native country victuals and drink, and drinking altogether 
water and eating the hot country provisions, which are quite 
contrary to our natures, and eating many times much of their 
sweet luscious fruits, changing all our victuals and drink upon a 
sudden, it changeth our flesh into another nature ; and if a man 
be not very moderate and careful, it is a thousand to one if he 
catch not some disease or another presently, the bloody ‘“‘ flukes ’’ 
being the rifest, which is seldom helped and killeth a lusty strong 
man in ten days. 

oO 


amuck. 
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So making what haste we could, taking in our goods, which 
Barlow falls Were for Japan and ‘‘ Toywan”’, as pepper and 
alek of the calicoes and red dyeing wood and red earth, and 
aux some other commodities, and having half loaded our 
ship, I fell very sick of the aforesaid ‘‘ flukes ’’, being in great 
danger and very bad for a long time afterward. 

And the Zant having been there so long before us and having 
The “‘zant » taken in her goods, and having all things ready to 
sails for sail, she weighed her anchors and set sail from 
Tonquin. Bantam,! being bound for ‘‘ Tunquen”’ upon the 
coast of China, for the setting in a factory there. 

And having stayed at Bantam about a month, we had all 
things ready to sail, some of our passengers being left there, and 
others being taken in their room. 

And the ship that came from Surat preparing for to load away 
for England, we wrote letters and sent them by her to our friends 
in England. 

And weighing our anchors and setting sail from Bantam,? we 

and the Return together, and having a fair wind, we 
ssstiient * steered our course northerly; and in four or five 
and days we came to the Straits of Banca, which lie 
Bt ** between the island of Sumatra and the island of 
Bantam. Banca; and here on the other side of the leaf 

before, I thought it good to let you see the manner 
of the Bay and situation of Bantam. It lieth upon the northern- 
most part of the island of Great Java, in the latitude of —— south, 
and is inhabited by a black, tawny people ; and that part of the 
island is governed by a King called the King of Bantam, yet 
there is another King or two upon the island, the chief being at 
a place called Japara, which is about forty leagues to the eastward 
on the island. 

The people are indifferent civil to strangers, especially to our 
English, whom they love better than any other strangers. 

Their religion is not well known, but most inclining to 
‘‘ Mohometisme ’’, keeping their Sabbath on a Friday, and they 
will eat no pork, and cannot endure any hogs in their sight. 

The island is very plentiful in provisions, except bread corn, 
wie eon which they have none of, rice supplying that, it 
modities of being very plentiful and cheap, for you may buy a 
seve: ‘ pecull ’, which is 130 pound, of very good rice for 
the value of three shillings and sixpence English money. 

4 On May 25, 1672. # On June 9, 1672. 
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It produceth plenty of good sugar, which they make both 
How sugar is white and brown, it growing in fields, planting it 
grown and new every year, and groweth much like to our corn 
cain in England when it is in the blade and ready to 
shoot—it being in a kind of short jointed canes, soft and full of 
juice, which being ripe, they cut down and press the juice out of 
them, and when pressed they boil it, and when it is boiled take 
it up in great pots full, and let it stand till it be cold, and then 
it hardens and becomes sugar, the best being always upon the 
tops of the pots. 

Here is also plenty of ginger growing, they candying it and 
preserving it up in jars, which is called green ginger and is the 
best of that kind in all the East Indias. 

Here issome pepper growing also, but not so muchas thereis upon 
the neighbouring island, called Sumatra, which is not far distant. 

The goods which are yearly transported from this place to 
England are pepper for the most part, and some sugars, and 
“ bengeman ’’, and long pepper, and ‘‘ Rubub Dragon’s blood ”’, 
and ‘“‘ casafistila’’, and green ginger and “‘ tammarine’’, and 
canes, but most of them come from off the island of Sumatra, as 
also doth some of the aforesaid cominodities. 

Here is plenty of good fruit upon this island, as very good 

oranges and sour limes, and ‘‘ pumplmouses ”’ and 


The fruits of Diantains and bananas, cocoanuts, pine-apples, 
‘ goufous”’,2 ‘mangoes’? and “ mangosteine”’, 
“ trehones ’’, ‘‘ tamerin ’’, and many other fine fruits which it is 


needless to name, for it is not possible to bring any of them into 
England unless they be pickled or preserved, and then their 
natural taste is gone. 

Here are some wild beasts upon this island, as tigers, and store 
of monkeys and wild peacocks, and other beasts and fowls. 

Here our East India Company have had a factory many years, 
and an agent and other merchants and factors always resident 
for the good of their trade, they having always many civil respects 
and privileges more than other strangers from the King and 
country people, they loving an Englishman far better than they 
do either the French, Dutch or Danes, which have factories there 
The Javanese 2/SO: yet they are apt to anger and bearing of malice, 
are expert and for a very small affront many English have been 
polsoners. noisoned by them, for they be very expert and 
cunning in that mischief, and you must have a great care of 

1 guavas ? 
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them, and how you eat and drink in their houses when any one 
of you hath affronted them, for they can give you poison to kill 
you in how long or how short a time they please, some having 
been poisoned seven years before it hath killed them, and could 
never get any cure, but have always been wasting, and some have 
died very suddenly ; and they will drink to you in a cup of drink 
and will poison you in the same cup and the same drink. 

The island lieth in a very hot climate, the people for the most 
part go naked except only to cover their naked or privy members, 
but in Bantam they wear some more clothes than they do up in 
the country, especially the better sort of them, yet the King 
himself goeth bare-footed and bare-legged, and (they wear) little 
small white caps on their heads with a button on the top, and a 
painted cloth tied about their waists which cometh down to their 
legs, which we call “‘ ars cloutes ’’. 

Here the Chinese come from some parts of China to trade in 
their junks. They have prows and junks, very neatly built, 
which they go a-fishing in and from one place to another, which 
are the best sailing boats that I have seen. 

Here is plenty of beef, but none of the fattest, and some goats, 
but no sheep, but store of hens and geese and ducks. 

They still and make a kind of strong drink of two or three 
The drinks  SOrts, which they call ‘‘ Rake’, and they have 
‘rake’? and another kind of drink which they call ‘‘ Todey”’, 
“ todey ". which they have out of certain trees, cutting holes in 
the top of the tree, and there it runneth out into vessels, which they 
have for the same purpose, it being very good for drink whilst 
it is new, but soureth presently, and then it serveth for vinegar. 

There is commonly laden from this place and ‘“‘ Jambey ”’ on 
the island of Sumatra, four or five ships every year when it is 
peacable times and not wars with the Dutch, for then the trade 
ceaseth as long as war holds, for the chief place which the Dutch 
have, called ‘‘ Patavia ’’, lying so near, not above twelve leagues 
distant, and they are so strong, having so many ships, that they 
send ships to lie before Bantam to hinder our trade, and to keep 
ships that they can neither come nor go. 

So having a fair wind and steering through the Straits of 
Banca, we met with two or three small vessels which were 
Hollanders and came from “ Patavia ’’. 

So being got through the Straits, which are in length about 
fifty leagues, we steered north-east, crossing again the Equinoctial 
Line, and the first land we saw after was the island of 
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‘‘ Puledemone ’’, where ships commonly touch going or coming 
Loss of the {r0m Japan, to wood and water ; one of our ships 
‘* William’? which came from Surat being bound for ‘‘ Macow ”’ 
an i0D?- upon the coast of China, about the year 1653, and 
departing from thence was never heard of afterward, her name 
being called the William. 

But we not touching there, passed by it, and the next land we 
saw was an island called ‘“‘ Pulocandore ’’, not far from which the 
junk parted from the two ships which were bound for ‘‘ Toywan ”’, 
which could not be heard of afterward, they being cast away, as 
it was supposed, upon a ledge of rocks of a hundred leagues long, 
which lie in the latitude of sixteen or seventeen degrees north, 
and not far distant from the mainland, there being a channel of 
about eighteen or twenty leagues broad between the main and 
them, and the junk supposed that they went through that channel, 
and having a long storm and the wind contrary, were driven upon 
them and so cast away, and never after heard of, it being a very 
dangerous place in bad weather, but the junk escaped by going 
without them shoals, where she had sea room enough, but (she 
was) sore battered with bad weather. 

So we steering our course through that narrow channel, we had 
Theseaabad Several of our men sick of the “ fflukes’’, and I 
place for sick myself being very bad ; the sea being an uncomfort- 
sae able and bad place for sick men, and many are the 
miseries that poor seamen endure at sea when they are sick, 
having small means to comfort themselves with, for there they 
cannot run and fetch what meat and drink they think will do 
them good. There they want both fresh meat and drink of all 
sorts, with both fruits and roots, which the sick on land do not 
lack to give themselves comfort with, and we having no other 
thing to eat and drink, to restore health, and comfort ourselves 
with, unless we can eat a piece of a hard biscuit cake, or a piece 
of old salt beef or pork, and maybe both stinking and rotten, 
having lain in pickle one year or two and nothing to drink but 
a little fresh water, many times both stinking and dirty, and yet 
cannot get half enough of it. 

And the surgeons and doctors of physic in ships many times 
are very careless of a poor man in his sickness, their common 
phrase being to come to him and take him by the hand when they 
hear that he hath been sick two or three days, thinking that is 
soon enough, and feeling his pulses when he is half dead, asking 
him when he was at stool, and how he feels himself, and how he 
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has slept, and then giving him some of their medicines upon the 
point of a knife, which doeth as much good to him as a blow upon 
the pate with a stick. 

And when he is dead then they did not think that he had been 
Peron so bad as he was, nor so near his end. And when 
quickly and he is dead, he is quickly buried, saving his friends 
Sornaad sea, 2nd acquaintance that trouble to go to the church 

and have his passing bell rung, nor to be at the 
charges of making his grave and his coffin, or to bid his friends 
and acquaintance to his burial, or to buy wine or bread for them 
to drink or eat before they go to the church, and none of all this 
trouble, but when he is dead to sew him up in an old blanket or 
piece of old canvas, and tie to his feet two or three cannon bullets, 
and so to heave him overboard, wishing his poor soul at rest, not 
having a minister to read over his grave, nor any other ceremonies, 
but praying to God for the forgiveness of his sins, and there he 
hath a grave many times wide and big enough, being made meat 
for the fishes of the sea as well as for the worms on land. 

So we being got half-way through that narrow channel, having 
a fair wind all the time, one night very suddenly died Master 
nextel ine Stevens on board of our ship, our chief merchant, 
chief mer- | Who was to be chief factor or agent at Japan, he 
il having not been sick above four or five hours. He 

j was a man of a good account and estate in England, 
yet could not be content but would venture through many 
dangers many thousand miles to increase his estate, thinking to 
find riches enough in foreign countries for little or nothing, 
thinking all would be gold that glist’red. Yet whosoever thinketh 
so will be quite mistaken if they go to try, for all other countries 
are like to England, for nothing you can buy nothing, neither are 
commodities had for so little as many think. 

So this man was taken away from all that he had, he being a 
bachelor and made no will, and his means left to I cannot tell 
what nor where. 

And the same day another of our passengers died, having been 
sick a long time, and also our cooper died, all three being thrown 
overboard in one day : but Master Stevens had a coffin made for 
him, and the Return and we fired each of us ten pieces of ordnance 
for a funeral knell, and the deep ocean being made their grave. 

And a day or two afterward we saw some of the country boats 
under the shore, and some small junks which we supposed were 
fishing, it being upon the coast of ‘‘ Cuchan China ”’. 
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So our chief factor being dead, the other which was on board 
of the Return, which was to have been chief at ‘‘ Toywan ’’, was 
made chief to go to Japan. 

So having fair weather, being got past that Island of Rocks, 

which was formerly by report an inhabited island, but now is all 
swallowed up by the sea, and nothing but rocks to be seen, some 
of them being above water, they being called the “‘ Persiles ’’ ;* 
and steering our course more easterly, we overtook a junk, 
which was bound as we thought to China, belonging to them 
parts. 
And two days afterward we had the sight of another island, 
Agoodre- Called “ Anyam”’; and we had a shoal of bonetas 
freshing of about our ship, and we “catcht ’”’ above thirty of 
boneta. them, with two or three dolphins, which were good 
refreshing to us. 

And passing by the island of “ Anyam”’, two or three days 
after, we had the sight of several other islands, which were not 
far from the entering in of “‘Mocow’’, a place which the 
“ Portangalls ’’ have upon the coast of China in the latitude of 
twenty-two degrees north. 

And not long after, we had the sight of the mainland of China, 
and meeting with some cross winds, but they continued not long, 
and having a fair wind, we directed our course north-east for the 
island of ‘‘ Ffermosa ’’, and two days after, we had the sight of 
the island, and being got a great way ahead of the Return, sailing 
better than she, and lying by to stay for her till 


stee she up to us, when she came up to us, not minding 
of th their steering, she ran on board of us and broke 


" eee "+ down one of our galleries, and her main yard tore 


our mainsail in pieces. 
And that night being near the land, we lay by, and towards 
morning the current setting us towards the shore, we came to 
an anchor ; and the day being come, we espied the 
Arrive off castle of ‘' Toywan ”’ not far distant from us, having 
had a passage from Bantam of five weeks, it being 
about eight hundred leagues. 

So weighing our anchors again and standing towards the shore, 
the current setting from the land held us back, but the King of 
“‘ Toywan ’’, seeing us, sent a boat off to see what we were, and 
she going on board of the Vice-Admiral, the Return, and so 
knowing what we came for, and both of us having some Chinamen 

1 Paracels, 
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passengers, which came from Bantam with us, one or two of 
them went on shore in the China boat. 

And soon after, we came to an anchor about two leagues 
distant from the town, for we could not go into the harbour by 
reason it was but shoal water, and none but small ships could go in. 

And the next day came on board of us half a dozen men of the 
chief of the town, being sent by the King, but stayed not long, 
but desired that they that came to be factors there might be sent 
on shore, there being a house provided and all things ready to 
receive them. 

So the next day they were all put on board of the junk! that 
came from Bantam with us, and she carried them and put them 
on shore, for she went into the harbour. 

And when they came on shore they were received and conducted 
to their lodging by the King’s Guard, and very nobly feasted and 
“‘intreated ’’ by the King’s orders till such time as they had 
agreed of a trade. 

And we having some fresh provisions sent on board of us, and 
lying there expecting when our factors would send for the goods 
out of the ships, that we might be departed away to Japan, and 
it proving very bad weather and we riding in an open and 
dangerous Road, where Dutch ships had been many times cast 
away, and the Return losing one of her anchors, they could not 
dispatch their business to send for their goods. 

And riding there ten or twelve days, at last we were ordered 
to go fourteen leagues distant to some other small islands, called 
the ‘‘ Piskedores ’’, and there we might lie secure, and there they 
would send for the goods, and they sent two men from the shore 
that were to pilot us thither. 

So weighing our anchors, we set sail from ‘‘ Toywan”’, but it 

was five or six days before we could get in where we 
eons were to lie, the wind and current being so cross, 

there running the strongest tide, or rather a current, 
that ever I saw, it driving a ship in a calm twenty miles in four 
hours. 

But at last we got in amongst them, coming to an anchor, 
Pee being land-locked on every side, in ten fathom 
chorage water at a small island called by them ‘' Pehow”’, 
amongst the and there we lay fourteen or fifteen days before any 
Pescadores. 

vessel came for the goods. 
And at last came four or five junks with some of our factors 
1 The name of this junk was Camel. 
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along with them, and so we put the goods that we had for 
“‘ Toywan ’’ in them, and some gifts and presents, which were for 
the King of “‘ Toywan ”’ from our East India Company. 

And by that time that the goods were out, and before we could 
get ready to sail, the year was so far spent that the monsoons or 
Trade Winds were just upon the change, and bad weather always 
(came) about that time, so that we durst not venture upon our 
passage for Japan that year, being so late: and so it was con- 
cluded that we should winter there and stay till the westerly 
monsoons blowed again, which would be seven or eight 
months. | 

And thinking it would be too chargeable for to keep both of us 
ie alee for to lie all that time out of employment there, our 
‘periment ** Chief factor ordered that our ship, being the smallest, 
ordered back should put our goods into the Return and ballast 
to Bantam. 

ourselves to return to Bantam again and to lie 
there till we had orders to sail thither. 

And our factors which we had in our ship for Japan went some 
on board of the Return, and the rest on board of the junks which 
carried the goods to ‘‘ Toywan’”’, there to stay till time of year 
came to go to Japan. 

And so being all ready, the junks set sail from us, and that night 
they set sail it proved very bad weather, and coming near to 
“ Toywan ’’, it being a narrow channel to go in, one of them was 
cast away and above a hundred bales of broad-cloth and other 
goods, and things for the factor, lost, there blowing the hardest 
winds there all the time of the easterly monsoons that ever I 
saw, it blowing for a month together, a ‘‘ Peire Soxme’’! of 
wind, seldom it ceasing in four or five months, unless it be for a 
day or two, or three sometimes, it blowing most commonly 
between the north-north-east and east-north-east. 

So we staying at that island two months yet, for the most 
part we ate fresh victuals, which are indifferent dear yet good 
and wholesome, saving our salt victuals to carry us home. 

So at last the factors sent us from “‘ Toywan ”’ in junks five 
hundred chests of Japan copper, which they had bought at 
“ Toywan ’’, to carry to Bantam ; and they brought us news of 
one of the “ Holanes’’ ships which was bound for Japan that 
year, and meeting with bad weather and upon a lee shore, was 
cast away upon the island of “‘ Ffermosa’’, upon a sand which 
lay upon the north part of it; and the men, most part of them, 


* paroxysm. 
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escaping on shore, were by the island people put to the sword, 
killing every one of them. 

And having orders to make all ready and come to “‘ Toywan ” 
to take in some goods and things there, and so for Bantam; and 
having all things ready, we weighed our anchors and set sail from 
the island of ‘‘ Pehow’’, leaving the Return alone: but it proved 
afterward that it had been better for them to have kept us there, 
for going to save a penny they lost a pound.? 

And so we parting away from the islands of ‘‘ Piskedores ’’, 
which produce little or nothing but good grass for feeding for 
cattle, with some roots, as potatoes and radishes, and water 
‘‘ miliones ’’,* but no fruit, for there is not a tree nor bush to be 
seen upon any of them, but they are very fine even ground and 
good pasture ; and they take indifferent plenty of fresh fish there. 

And being under sail in the night, directing our course S.S.E. 
for ‘“‘ Toywan’’, it blowing pretty hard, our fore topsail yard 
broke, which hindered us a little; but the day following we got 
to ‘“‘ Toywan’’, coming to an anchor within one league of the 
castle in the same Bay where we “ rid ”’ before. 

And two days after, we had a hundred chests of copper sent 
on board with some other goods, which were alum, and “ tee’”’, 
and China roots ; and a trade being settled betwixt us, the China 
people came on board with commodities to sell, as tea, China 
roots, and fine earthenware, and wrought silk, which are indifferent 

and cheap and would have been good commodities 
Omoers and in England, but our East India Company are so 
Indiamen not strict, thinking it much that anybody should get 
restr to —_ anything but themselves, and so will not suffer any 

man that sails in their ships, if they know it, to buy 
a pennyworth of goods of the same that they buy of; but and 
if they hear of it they will make him pay as much when he cometh 
in England as it cost him, and if he have any quantity of it, will 
stop his wages also, they* being all bound on bonds at the East 
India House before they go out of England not to meddle with 
any of their commodities; so that if a man have any of their 
commodities and they find it out, they make him to pay their 
“must ’’, as they call it, and the King’s Custom, and all other 


1“ The Return arrived Nagasaki on June 29, 1673, but, failing in her attempt 
to trade with the Japanese, left Japan on August 28 and reached Macao on 
September 13. Here she lay until September 1674; she sailed for Lampakao 
on the 5th, arriving there on the 14th: leaving that port, after selling her pepper 
but not her woollens, on November 26 for Bangkok ’’ (see Morse’s East India 
Company trading to China). 

* melons, ® je, their officers and seamen. 
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duties, so that he cannot make the money again that he gave for 
it; and he must either do so or they have it taken from him ; 
and this a poor man hath to hearten him up with after a long 
and tedious voyage, enduring for them many a hungry belly and 
thirsty stomach, and many other miseries, venturing his life 
against all oppositions, which are too many here to repeat. 

And also at ‘‘ Toywan”’ at that time you might have bought 

Japan gold at good profit, giving twenty-three or 
ce gold twenty-two shillings of Spanish money for one 

“‘ copang ’’, as much as was worth in England forty 
shillings ; but English commodities were worth little, except fine 
scarlet and blood-red coral. 

So staying there seven or eight days, having all things ready 
to sail, yet we would rather have stayed and gone to Japan 
along with the Return, all of us having a mind to see that place, 
but our merchants would not have it, thinking it would not be 
for their gain to let us lie idle so long, yet within one month after, 
they had case enough to have kept us both together, but our 
English think that there are never gains enough till such time 
as they lose all. 

So having all things ready to sail, we weighed our anchors and 
set sail from “‘ Toywan”’ upon the island of ‘‘ Ffermosa”’, 
leaving the junk to come about a month after us. 

And here on the leaf before, I thought good to let you see the 
manner of the island and description thereof. 

“Toywan’”’ is seated upon the island of “‘ Ffermosa’’ upon 
the sea coast of China about thirty leagues distant from the 
“" Maine ’’, in the latitude of twenty-five and twenty-four degrees 
north: and this port of ‘‘ Toywan’”’ was once subject to the 
Hollanders, being masters of this strong castle upon this small 
island, which is so near joining to the ‘“‘ Maine’’, and this 
“ Toywan ”’ and the other town upon the other side upon the 
main island, are the chief ports and places upon it; and most 
part of the island paying some tribute as custom to the Dutch 
whilst they had the command of ‘‘ Toywan ’’, were forced to sell 
all their commodities to the Dutch and to take what they would 
be pleased to give them for their goods. 

And in the year 1664 one ‘‘ Coxeham’’, a great person or 
Governor formerly in China, being true and faithful to the 
Government thereof, and the Tarters having conquered most 
part of it, this said Coxeham being driven from one place to 
another, and being chased from one place to another by the 
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Tarters, and could not find a place to live in quietly, at last was 
forced to flee out of his native country with a great many 
followers. 

And taking what riches they could along with them, they 
settled themselves upon certain small islands to the eastward of 
China, not far distant from the ‘‘ Maine’: and they which were 
forced out of China being not willing to live and be subject under 
the Tarters’ Government, increasing in number every day and 
finding them small islands too little to live upon, he provided 
himself and his followers with a good fleet of China ships, or 
junks, for they have no ships in China; and they being well 
manned and provided with arms and provisions, and having all 
things ready, set sail from them islands and directed their course 
for this island of ‘‘ Ffermosa’’ ; and after a short passage arrived 
there, and coming to the port of “‘ Toywan’’, and the people of 
the island being their neighbours, and formerly had made some 
Gaschain complaint to this Coxeham of the manner and 
drives out | custom of the Dutch towards them, they being 
the Dutch. = weary of their usage against them ; and he, arriving 
there and finding the island to be more under the Dutch Govern- 
ment, with the country people fell upon the Dutch, and took 
their fort and factory from them. 

And there being four or five Dutch ships which were hot 
engaged, these were forced to make their retreat with the loss of 
many of their men, not one man escaping from one small ship, 
but all were put to the sword: and all the soldiers and men in 
the castle and factory were taken prisoners, and many of them 
were also put to the sword ; and all things being taken from the 
Dutch, they (Coxeham and his men) have remained ever since 
chief Governors of the island. 

So the two several years after the ‘‘ Holenders’’ sent from 
“‘ Patavia ’’ a fleet of ships, which joined with a fleet of the 
Tarters’ junks, to take the island again, for the Tarters had 
given the “‘ Holenders ’’ commission to take what Chinese they 
could that were not under their subjection, for the ‘‘ Holenders ”’ 
had joined with the Tarters in hope to get a trade in China, but 
they could not accomplish their desire, for the Chinese trade very 
little with any Christian nation in their own dominions: and 
both the “‘ Holenders ’’ and Tarters were beaten and repulsed by 
Coxeham junks, and were forced to return to ‘‘ Patavia ’’ without 
doing anything. 

So this Coxeham being King of ‘“‘ Toywan ’”’ and “‘ Ffermosa ”’, 
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and all being under his Government, and being settled and quiet, 
hoping to live quiet from the Tarters, yet they have for the most 
part wars ; and finding the want of the commodities which were 
supplied by the Dutch whilst they had the govern- 
The East ment of the island, and knowing that we could 
pany invited supply them with the like commodities, and they 
totradein- taking us to be more their friends than the Dutch, 
Dutch. sent to our agent at Bantain, letting him know, and 
desired him to send to the East India Company 
about it, so sending to England, he found the Company willing 
to it. 
And the first vessels that thither went were the Bantam Pink 
and another small vessel, which after six months 


tage returned again to Bantam, having made a pretty 
English good gain of what they carried thither. And the 
a year following was sent again the Bantam Pink, 


and another ship called the Crown, which was newly 
come out of England, a ship of three hundred tons, being both 
er laden and having factors in, which were to stay 
Pink and there, but by storm and other accident were both 
le adda ’*g0 cast away and never after heard of: and we two being 
the next that were sent which arrived safe there. 
The China people are all heathens, worshipping several sorts 
Bariow de- ©! idols and images. The shape of a dragon is in 
scribes the great request and much honoured by them. 
veneee: China lieth in an indifferent cold climate—the 
mainland lying in the latitude of from twenty degrees to forty 
north—and the people are of an indifferent fair complexion, but 
their men are of more brown complexion than our Englishmen 
are, but their women are clear and white, having very good 
features, being always kept within doors, not suffering the sun to 
change their complexion, and they not suffering strangers scarce 
to see them, their husbands being a little jealous over them. 
Their men go in habit in long coats, cut down to their heels, 
wearing a pair of under drawers on under them, and their sleeves 
on their coats are as long, within a little, as the whole coat : 
their drawers and coats are all made of black, white or blue calico, 
or else of silk, few of them wearing any woollen stuffs. They 
wear no shirts, but two or three of those coats, and their women 
do not differ much in habit from the men. All of them wear 
their hair long, never cutting it so long as they live, both men and 
women wearing it tied behind in wreaths on their heads, as 
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women do in England. The better sort of them, both men and 
women, carry “ ffanes’’ in their hands and “ peresalls ’’? over 
their heads to keep the heat and sun from them in summer time. 
And their men keep themselves very little beards, it being 
their use to pluck out the hairs as they grow, yet 
hr rare never shave them with a razor, their beards growing 
Salisbury thin and straggling, like to Salisbury Plain, here a 
eer ay a ® bush and there a thief, whereof ariseth the old 
there a thief. Saying of a Chinaman having but nine hairs in his 
beard 


The provisions of this island of ‘‘ Ffermosa’’ are very good 
beef, and store of hogs and goats and hens, geese and ducks, and 
plenty of wild deer, which they kill and salt and dry, keeping it 
a long time, it being very good victuals. They have some wheat 
growing there, but not very plentiful, and indifferent plenty of 
rice, which they feed most upon. 

Their fruits are pine-apples and “ guofes’’, and rare good 
oranges and sour limes, and some other fruits and roots, as 
potatoes, water-melons, and radishes and ‘“‘ pompones’’. And 

‘they make plenty of good sugar also, it being the greatest part of 
their commodities which they transport yearly to Japan, it 
being a good commodity there. 

So we being under sail, we directed our course south-west, 
having a fair wind, but it blowing very hard, as it doth for the 
most part all the easterly monsoons there. 

And after about six or seven days sail we had the sight of 
the “‘Mocow”’ Islands, and two days after of the island of 
Heath cs “‘Anynam ’’, and whilst we were in sight of that 
another island died on board of us a merchant, one Master 
ep yh Cook, which we brought from Bantam along with 

ook. : : : 

us, having been long sick of a consumption, or, as 
some thought, was poisoned at Bantam two or three years before, 
and he going to “ Toywan "’ along with us, hoping to recover his 
health, it being a place of more wholesome air than the island of 
Java, but going as much also to get gain, carried along with him 
above a thousand pounds in goods, he being as many rich men 
are, not knowing when they have enough gathering goods 
together, but cannot tell who shall enjoy it, as this man did, for 
having above two thousand pounds in the ship at his return, yet 
it never did him nor any of his friends any good, it falling into 
the hands of our enemies pretty soon afterward. 

1 parasols ? 
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And he being dead, had a coffin made for him and was thrown 
overboard, his honour being washed away, and all his riches 
affording him no better grave than the wide ocean, to be tossed 
from one place to another, and his riches never doing any English- 
man good. 

So from that island, having a fair wind, we having a fresh gale 
of wind, steered our course south and south and by west for the 
entering in of the narrow channel between the long shoal of rocks 
and the “‘ Maine ’”’ of Cochin China. 

And three or four days afterward, it being rainy and dark 
weather, one evening we ran into some danger in that narrow 
channel, for had not the weather cleared up, we had endangered 
losing our ship, for running our ship on shore on the mainland 
or coast of Cochin China, but we escaped that danger, a worse 
being not long to follow. 


CHAPTER XIV 


CAPTURED BY THE DUTCH IN THE STRAITS OF BANCA. 1672 
1672 
O steering away our course, the mainland being on our 
starboard side, four or five days after, we came in sight 
of the island of ‘‘ Pulo Candore’’, and six days after to the 
island of ‘‘ Pulo Demone’’, and then we were pretty well 
out of the blowing weather, having fine and moderate gales of wind. 

And coming up with several islands at the entering in of the 
Straits of Malacca, the greatest was called ‘‘ Linga’”’, it lying 
just under the Equinoctial Line, and we met with some shoals, 
having twelve fathom water. 

So crossing the Line, not long afterward we had the sight of the 
island of Banca, and the same day of the island of Sumatra ; and 
so we entered into the Straits of Banca, steering our course 
S.S.W. And having little winds that night we came to an anchor, 
and the next morning we weighed again and set sail and overtook 
two or three junks which came from Malacca and were bound to 
the island of Java. 

And steering our course through the Straits of Banca, the 
Banca Straits 2°*t day following in the afternoon we espied eight 
blocked by a Ships at an anchor, being at a like distance one from 
sient ships of another, spreading themselves from one side of the 

P*- Straits to another, ‘seeming as though they did 
intend to hinder the passage of any ship or vessel through. 

And the junks being ahead of us, they caused them to come 
by the lee, and went on board of them with their boats. 

And coming near to them, we saw them to be Hollanders, there 
being an Admiral and Vice-Admiral amongst them. So we judged 
that they had wars with the French, for we heard an inkling of 
it before we came from Bantam, and they rode with their sails 
loose, ready to sail, loosing them as soon as they saw us. 

So we knowing that and if they had wars with the French, 
that they would cause us to come to an anchor or come on board 
to know what we were and from whence we came, and not in the 
least knowing or thinking that there were any wars betwixt them 
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and us, and so it being almost night, and we not intending to go 
by them that night, but coming pretty near them, we came to 
an anchor, and their Admiral fired two guns at us as a sign to 
The “Ex. come nearer, so we being willing to show ourselves 
periment” little clear and ready to fight, though we had no 
arr for wars with them, that and if they should come on 

: board to see us ready, put all our chests and spare 
things down into the hold, clearing our guns. 

And riding all that night, the next morning it being little 
wind and not very fair for us, but they were all under sail coming 
towards us. Then we said that they had wars with the French. 

At last it proving calm, yet the Admiral and Vice-Admiral 
were got within shot of us, and there came to an anchor, but 
neither fired a gun at us nor sent their boats on board. 

So we having ten Chinamen that were passengers from 
‘“ Toywan ”’ going to Bantam, and knowing that the Hollanders 
were their enemies and would make prize of them, though they 
had no wars with them, if they should come on board and find 
them, so we hid them out of sight. 

And a small gale of wind springing up, we weighed our anchor 
and hoisted our topsails and stood towards them. So they let 
us come till they had got us in the middle of them, and one of 
them fired at us, so we lowered down our topsails and came to 
an anchor, as the use is of merchant ships when they are com- 
manded by men-of-war, either in peace or wars. 

And being come to anchor, the Vice-Admiral fired at us, and 
then another of them. Then did we mistrust that there was wars 
with us, and being got in the middle of them we thought it but 
little hope to fight with so many, eight of them, and if we had 
but fired one gun, we should have had them all to have fired at 
us, and so we might, half of us, have been killed and had our 
bones broken before we could have told whereabout we had been : 
but and if there had been but any two of them, we would have 
sia kegs ventured a leg or an arm before they should have 
periment» taken us, though they had far exceeded us in 
a down number, but we were got amongst them all upon a 

er ° 
‘ancient », Sudden, and not knowing of any wars. 
ray a 4, , 50 we were forced to strike our English colours, 
for it was no hope of saving our ship in that place 
and condition, where we were got. 

And on the other side of the leaf before, you have the manner 

how they lay in the Straits of Banca, when we were taken. 
P 
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Our “‘ ancient ’’ being struck, their boats came on board with 
seamen and soldiers, all armed, and told us how they had both 
wars with the English and French, and that we were their prize, 
which made us look sad upon it, seeing that in an instant all our 
goods, chests, and clothes, and ship and all, were made prize of, 
and we ourselves prisoners, and for how long we could not tell. 

And some which were worth five or six hundred or a thousand 
pound not half an hour before, were not then worth apenny, all being 
made prize of and nothing left us but the old clothes upon our backs. 

And in this condition many times poor seamen fall after a long 
and tedious voyage, venturing their lives through all manner of 
miseries to get themselves a livelihood, they many times losing 
more in a moment than they can get again, maybe in all their 
lifetime, so that I have always said that that seaman which 
goeth to the seas most part of his lifetime, and suffereth neither 
shipwreck, nor falleth into the hands of one enemy or another, 
that maketh prize of him, may count himself amongst the happy 
and fortunate of seamen. 

Hitherto, I thank God, I have escaped shipwreck, and this is 
one of your ways seamen have to make themselves riches, and 
when they come home into England have neither friends nor a 
penny to help themselves with, and I could wish all young men 
to be better advised than to take this employment upon them ; 
yet I say the calling is not altogether so bad, but and if they will 
be good husbands and do but escape these aforesaid dangers, 
then they may live indifferently well, as well as many ordinary 
tradesmen, yet they must go through many more dangers. 

So our ship, being a prize to the Hollanders, was presently full 

of them, plundering and breaking up chests, up and 
The Dutch ‘ ‘ : 
loot the down the ship and cabins, and one carrying away 
‘* Exe his arms full of silk in one place, and another his 
pockets full of gold in another, and one with one 
sort of goods, and another with another, even as they lighted on 
it or were guided by fortune or chance—some getting little enough, 
yet would be sure to fill their bellies full of good drink, which 
they found plentiful about the ship, making themselves drunk 
as beggars, all being prize what they found. 

Yet some of our men having some part of what they had in 
goods and commodities lying in gold, which they had bought at 
*‘Toywan’”’, some of them that thought we should be a prize 
before we were, made shift to save some of it, yet some of them 
were searched and had it taken from them. 
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The whole ship being full of Hollanders, and I myself having 
in my chest to the value of thirty pounds in gold, 
Barlow and some English money, which I brought out of 
oa Sere England, and my chest being in the hold, I could 
aie money not tell how to come at it, for as then none of the 
chest. Dutchmen had been in the hold, so I watching an 
opportunity, one of our hatches being open where 
we had coiled down our cable, I went down amongst all the 
Hollanders and slipped by them down into the hold, and going 
to my chest and unlocking it, took my gold and silver out, and 
leaving my key in my chest for them to take the rest, away I 
came, not staying to lock my chest again. 

And so putting some in one place and some in another, the 
Barlow greatest part of my gold I put in my shoes, where 
hides his gold I kept it above a year longer; so coming upon 
In his shoes. deck again and looking over the side and seeing 
one of the ‘‘ Holanes ’”’ ship’s boats full of our men, which were 
going to be carried on board of one of their ships, so I thought 
it good not to stay long in our ship, lest I should be searched 
and have all taken from me. 

And so I came away in the boat where the rest of our men 

were : and fearing lest we should be searched when 
Barlow ‘ls- we came on board of the “ Holanes”” ship, I gave 
money to the value of twelve pounds in gold to three of 
shigweta our men, every one four pounds, and desired them 
and loses a to keep it a little while for me, and I would give 
so a them content, for I feared that if I should be 

searched that it might be taken from me, and so 
I thought it best to distribute it and save some if I could, than 
lose all; yet I cannot tell how nor which way, for I lost one piece 
of forty shillings, but I believe it was with putting it from one 
place to another, and dropped it, I cannot tell where, but lost it was. 

And coming on board of the “‘ Holanes ”’ ship, it being night, 
they made no great search of us: and we asked them how long 
they had had the news of the wars, and they told us two months ; 

and they told us how they had taken the ship 
a a oe Hannibal about a month before, for she and two 
tured by nti or three more, coming out of England to Bantam, 
ig ste whilst we were gone to “‘ Toywan ’’, and she being 
ance. sent to ‘‘ Jambey”’, a place upon the island of 

Sumatra, to load pepper, and coming back, they 
met with her, and she not knowing of wars, they took her and 
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had sent her to ‘‘ Patavia’’; yet had she fought with two of 
them half a day before they took her ;! but the others were laden 
at Bantam and gone away for England again before the news of 
the wars came from Holland. 

So two or three days afterward they distributed us and put 
some on board of one ship and some on another; and not 
having very many men to man our ship withall, they put eight 
of our men on board of our ship again to help them to carry her 
to ‘‘ Patavia ’’, I being one of them : and when we came on board, 
there was nothing left in her but only the goods in the hold, 
which was locked up ; all our chests were broken in pieces, and 
all in them carried away, only some few old books which they 
could not understand. 

And three days after we were taken, they sent our captain* and 

purser and chief mate to ‘ Patavia’’ by one of 
chine rare their small vessels, which came from Malacco: and 
Banca Strait all the rest of us they kept in the Straits of Banca, 
pa Pa “4 keeping our ship there also, for they were to stay 
‘Zant a ° out and look for the Zant, which had not then come 

from Tonquin, they expecting her every day to 
come, hoping to make prize of her, as they had done with us. 

And it being December, we kept our Christmas there, being 
prisoners, and instead of good pies and roast meat, we were 
content with a little boiled rice and.a piece of stinking beef, 
which they gave us three days in the week, and a quart of stinking 
water to drink for a day, the weather being exceeding hot. 

1673 

And keeping us in the Straits two months, and I having a 
great deal of spare time, which I thought might be worse spent 
Harlow begins than in declaring of what I have here in this book, 
to wri and thus I thought good to describe to my friends 
and acquaintance and to any which might take the 
pains to read it over, and here they may understand in part 
what dangers and troubles poor seamen pass through, and also 
of the manner and situation of most places which I have been at 
since I first went to sea. 

So not long after, a vessel coming from ‘‘ Patavia”’ brought 
them news of the first beginning of the wars, that a squadron 
of our frigates had met their Smyrna fleet in our Channel, and 
their convoys, and had taken four or five of their merchant ships 
ie was captured by the Amerongen on November 12 with theloss of 4 men 
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and one of their convoys; and also that our East India ships 
that were at Surat that year had taken one of their ships upon the 
Malabar Coast, called the May Frect, which was come from Persia. 

And two or three days after, came a ship from ‘“‘ Mocow ”’ and 
told them how the Zant was at ‘‘ Mocow ’’, for having come from 
Tonquin and met with a storm and lost her mast, she was put in 
there to get another, and they did think that she would come 
there shortly. 

So they waiting for her every day, at last they had news from 
‘“‘ Patavia ’’ that she was come, and had made her escape to 
“* Japparrow "’, a place to the eastward of ‘‘ Patavia’’ about 
thirty leagues, upon the island of Java, for she touching at 
‘* Jambey ”’ on the island of Sumatra heard of the wars and of 
the ships which had taken us and lay in the Straits of Banca to 
Plucky escape look for her, and so she came from ‘‘ Jambey ” and 
of the steered her course on the back side of the island of 

caus Banca, and coming through the Straits, when she 
came in sight of Bantam she saw seven Dutch ships which were 
come to lie before it from ‘‘ Patavia’’ to hinder the passage ; 
and they seeing her, gave chase after her, but she sailing far 
better than they, made her escape ; and coming to ‘‘ Japparrow’”’, 
there was a small Dutch ship! which did think to make prize of 
her, having about ten guns, yet she bravely defended herself, she 
had but fourteen guns and half the people that the Dutch ship 
had, but sunk the Dutch ship, and so got safe to ‘“‘ Japparrow ’’, 
where they durst not meddle with her: and so the ships in the 
Straits of Banca had orders to come to ‘‘ Patavia ’’, for they had 
many men dead or sick of a kind of water or dropsy, being 
swelled up and choked, a disease which is very rife amongst the 
Dutch, and also (they had) the bloody “‘ flukes ’’. 

So weighing their anchors, they set sail for ‘‘ Patavia’’; and 

in five or six days they arrived there: and some of our men, 
being sick, were carried on shore and put in prison in their sick 
house amongst their sick men, the captain of the Hannibal being 
dead a little before we came to “‘ Patavia ’’. 
The East And not long after, the junk coming from 
India Raa ‘“‘Toywan’’ and being in sight of Bantam, was 
trom Taiwan taken by the ships that lay before it, she not having 
captured. heard of any wars betwixt us, and so all the men 
were prisoners, and lost what they had.? 


1 The Stompneus, Captain Anthony Van Doorn. 
* The Camei was captured on March 27. 
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And June being come, the time of year that the “‘ Holenders ”’ 
send their merchant ships to Japan, they fitted our Experiment, 
loading her with goods, and sent her along with some of their 
ships, first to Siam and then to Japan; and so we were put 
prisoners on board of another ship, keeping us from one ship to 
another, not putting us in their prison on shore, where we would 
rather have been, for we were never suffered to go on shore, and 
were many times abused and called ‘‘ English Dogs ’’, and beaten 
many times if we did but deny to work for them, which was 
against all reason to force prisoners to work, for they do no more 
to their slaves in Turkey, and many times the slaves get their 
bellyful of victuals, but we could not get ours half full, unless 

we could eat it full of dry rice, which had as much 
English, the heart in it as a piece of wood; which hard usage 
prisoners made us to do what we could to get to our English 
be pling factory at Bantam, yet we were looked to so 
narrowly that we could not do it, yet some of our 
men, and also of the Hannibal’s men, made their escape thither. 

And our allowance being so small, we had much ado to keep 
life and soul together, and could very hardly live by it but that 
some had some money which they had saved, and others made 
what shift they could, and there were seven or eight of us died 
in a short time, and many of the Hannibal's men also, it being 

as unhealthy as at Bantam; yet I practising 
Barlow makes drawing and “‘ morales” of ships sometimes, by 
drawing the that I found two or three friends in “ Patavia’’, 
shige of —_ which helped me with money sometimes and gave 

me some clothes, and were better friends to me 
than those men who I desired to keep my gold for me ; for being 
come to “‘ Patavia ’’ and asking them for it, they would but give 
me half of it again, telling me that if they had not kept it for me, 
it might have been that I might have lost it all and had it taken 
from me, nay, one of them ran away with all that he had; and 
in this manner were some other of our men served in the like kind 
by trusting to other men’s honesty, our own men proving as bad 
enemies to us as the “‘ Holenders ’’, they knowing that we durst 
not make any words about it, being prisoners. And if they 
should tell any of the Dutch of it, we should have been searched 
and have lost all, as some did; and in such times we could not 
help ourselves, but such dealing will be no gaining in the end, 
for I doubt not but to have a penny when some of them have 
none. 
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So not long after, arrived a ship from Holland, having been 
ten months in her passage from Holland, and she brought the 
news of the engagement the summer before of our fleet and the 
French fleet against theirs, and that the Holland fleet had put 
them both to the worst, and had burnt our Admiral of the Blue, 
a new ship called the Royal James, in which was my Lord 
Montague, and he had lost his life in her. 

And presently after, arrived two ships more, which came from 
The Dutch _‘ the island of St. Helena, there being four in all who 
capture St. had been there and taken the island from our 
eamene. English, the inhabitants seeing they were too strong 
for them, and more men landing than they could resist ; and 
when it was almost taken, most of the inhabitants made their 
escape on board of two English ships, and so set sail for England, 
leaving the island to their possession, the English having made 
what resistance they could before. 

And presently after, there came a small English ship from 
Mozambique laden with niggers, and coming into St. Helena 
Road and seeing the Holland ships in the Road, and not 
knowing of wars, nor of the island being taken, were by them 
taken. 

And not long after, arrived four more ships from Holland, 

bringing news that the French and the Bishop of 
Stout resist’ Munster had taken three of their provinces from 
‘‘Falcon ’, them, they having but seven in all, and they were 
—apres * put to great trouble in Holland, it being a very hot 

war. And they told us how that one of their private 
men-of-war, having thirty-two guns, meeting with one of our 
East India ships, called the Falken, which came from Surat, (the 
latter) not knowing of any wars, was taken by the aforesaid ship, 
yet made she a good fight and killed sixty of the Dutch ship’s 
men, and the Falken’s commander being killed and several more 
of her men; and if the wind had not blowed so hard the men-of- 
war had not taken her, and our East India Company (were) 
losing a great loss in her, she being a rich ship, her lading coming 
to 100,000 pounds. - 

So at last I was put on board of one of those ships which came 
Bariaw put from the island of St. Helena; and not long after, 
aboard the She was ordered to go Admiral with six more to 
rh teh ; ride before Bantam to relieve those seven which 

were there, that they might come to “‘ Patavia”’, 
for they had lain there eight months; and there was a dozen of 
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French prisoners put on board of us, for they had taken four or 
five French ships in those parts, for the ‘‘ Holenders ”’ are stronger 
Strength of in the East Indies than all the other Christian 
the Dutch in nations, having always in the East India, in one 
a or place or another, a hundred and fifty or two hundred 

: sail of ships and thirty thousand men or servants 
always in pay. But they are very sickly and die very fast, some 
ships bringing out of Holland three hundred men, and many 
times there dying eighty or a hundred of them by the time they 
arrive in East India. 

So they putting fifty-four guns in that ship I was aboard of, 
she being a ship of 1200 tons and two hundred men, being the 
greatest force of any ship then at “ Patavia’’, and so having all 
things ready, they set sail for Bantam, and the next day came 
there, the other ships returning to “‘ Patavia’’. So they came to 
an anchor in sight of Bantam to hinder any English or French 
ships from coming there. 

So riding there two months, there came a small vessel from 

Cape Bon Esperance with news how the island of 
Recapture of St. Helena was taken again, she being one of them 
that was there to help to take it. 

The Holland ships, after staying at the island two months, left 
the English prisoners which they had taken in the small ship 
there, and their East India ships which went home that year were 
to touch there and taken them and carry them to Holland. And 
the small vessel and another ship coming to the Cape, the other 
two coming to “‘ Patavia’’, and being come at the Cape, their 
East India ships were there arrived from ‘‘ Patavia’’ to water, 
and this small vessel was to take in rice and victuals to carry to 
St. Helena for their men which they had left upon it to keep it ; 
and their East India ships being ready, set sail from the Cape to 
touch at St. Helena, and three days after was this small vessel 
ready and went after them; and about sixteen days after, she 
arrived at the island, and coming into the Road and in sight of the 
fort, there was an English flag out, and the fort fired several shot 
at her, one of them going through her “ ancient ’’, so that she 
was forced to make what haste she could away, not daring to 
come to an anchor: and she espied in the Road five or six buoys 
which were judged to be their East India ships’ buoys which had 
taken the island again, and espying their (the Dutch) East India 
ships coming, had let slip their cables and were gone after them : 
and this was all that she could tell of the island being taken: but 
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news made them very fearful that they ere long should see a fleet 
of English and French ships coming into their East Indias to 
assuage their pride a little. 

And if they had but come, forty or fifty ships well manned, 
they might easily have destroyed all the shipping in the East 
Indias, for they were very weakly manned, and many of them 
which served them would rather have served the English. Also 
the country people, if there had but come any ordinary forces 
against them, would quickly have been up in arms against them, 
for they loved them far worse than we did. 

And so fearing the worst, they kept a ship cruising in the 
Straits of ‘‘Sindia” to give notice in time of any ships’ 
arrival. 

And not long after, arrived two ships of theirs from the Bay of 
Bengal (bringing the news that) there was a French ship taken 
there of forty guns by three of their fly-boats, and that ten of our 
East India ships being arrived out of England upon the coast of 
“‘ Coromendall,”” having met with sixteen of their ships, that 
Ten English they had engaged together and taken two and sunk 
East India- One of our ships, and that the other seven were 
men fight fied to Bombay; yet our ships had fought very 


sixteen Dutch 


on Coro- stoutly, and by report of some of their men that were 
ee tie afterward brought to ‘‘ Patavia’’, if they had had 


but three or four more ships along with them, they 
had taken and destroyed all the Dutch ships; but some of our 
ships did not fight so well as others did, which made the others 
fear the worst. 
The two that were taken were called, the one the Prestdent, 
and the other the Sampson, and she that was sunk 
ae oe Eret: was called the Antelope. 
‘‘Sampson’’ So they riding before Bantam two months after- 
captured, and ward, expecting ships out of Holland every day, 
lope’ sunk, but none coming, which made them mistrust all 
went not well on their side in Holland. And then 
they called us all rogues and dogs that could be, and gave many 
uncivil and scandalous speeches against our King for taking the 
French's part, saying that he would turn papist and that he would 
have his head cut off as his father’s was—calling all the bad naines 
against him they could invent for breaking peace, saying that 
he had made peace for ever with them in the year 1667, but that 
peace was too suddenly made to last long, for they reckoned 
themselves victorious ; and they thought much since to do the 
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duties which they had done formerly, thinking that they could 
have dealt well enough with the French if they had peace with the 
English: and by sea they would, but by land the French would 
have been much too strong for them. 

So at last, about Christmas, arrived a small dogger from 

Holland, bringing news that the fleets had two 
—e scree: engagements in fourteen days time, in May and 
ments in June that year 1673, and that their fleet had beaten 
eager Of ‘both the French fleet and ours together both times, 

and in the last of the two engagements of 110 ships 
of ours and the French’s together that ninety escaped but away ; 
and that they had taken many of our merchant ships, and that 
their private men-of-war kept the seas clear of all our cruisers ; 
and that they had taken some of their towns again from the 
French, and that which they had lost before was only through 
the treachery of John de Witt and his brother, two of their 
chief ministers of state, which had sold their provinces to the 
French; and for that treachery they had taken them two 
and hanged them upon the gallows and cut them in two-penny 
pieces. 

And (she brought news) of many other exploits which they had 
done, which made us marvel, and we had not the faith to believe 
all this. And so they vapoured and boasted and fired guns and 
bragged they would have our King’s head off and the Duke of 
York should be hanged, and Prince ‘‘ Robeart ’’ was run away 
and durst not fight them with the fleet, and that neither the 
English nor French could be seen in the sea, they riding Admirals 
everywhere ; and they made the poor country people in the East 
Indias believe that there was no nation like them ; but afterward 
we heard that that news was not half true, and that they made 
that rejoicing only to make them believe that all went well. 


1674 

So not long after, arrived six other ships, their merchantmen 
from Holland, but they came out before the dogger and before 
the fights, and could tell none of this news. 

And not long after, they had orders to come to “ Patavia”’ 
with the Great Ships which lay before Bantam, and they sent 
smaller ships in their room, thinking they were enough to keep 
that passage, reckoning the greatest of the danger over, having 
beaten us all three engagements that they had with us that war, 
as they said, if all was true. 
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And the Japan fleet being arrived at “‘ Patavia’’ a month 
before, we heard how that they saw the “ Return ”’ 
The Dutch there, but she could not get any trade, for the 
Ye A se Dutch had done as much as they could to hinder 
ee age our trade there, telling the country people how that 
Japan. our King had married the King of ‘‘ Portangall’s ”’ 
daughter, and that all England would be Papists ; 
for the Japanese will not suffer any crosses or papists’ images to 
come there, nor can endure to hear of any “‘ Portangalls ’’, since 
the time they cut off all the ‘‘ Portangalls ’’; for they had got 
into Japan and had almost converted half the people to be 
Christians, but (the Japanese) taking some spleen against them 
about the year ——— destroyed them every one, both man, woman 
and child, in the whole land. 

So they, weighing anchor, set sail to “‘ Patavia’’, and coming 

there, there were eight ships loading to go for 
lds lo to Holland, and we heard that they intended to send 
the Indiaman some of the English prisoners along in their ships 
List’? % = for Holland, and when the ships were loaden and 

ready to sail, they carried me and four or five of our 
men on board of their ship which was to go Admiral over the rest 
for Holland, she being called the Castle of Ltyd, being a ship of 
goo tons, having thirty-six pieces of ordnance and a hundred and 
forty men, the resemblance of which you have here before you : 
and also in the other ships there were in all four or five and twenty 
of our ship’s and the ‘‘ Hannibal’s ’’, and them ships’ men which 
were taken upon the coast of ‘‘ Coromendall ’’, the rest being kept 
prisoners at “‘ Patavia’’ when we came away, we being about 
thirty in all which were sent home. 

So they having all things ready to sail, weighed their anchors 
and set sail from “‘ Patavia ” on the 25th day of January in the 
year 1673-4. 

And here in the next leaf I thought good to let you see the 
The situation Situation and manner of ‘' Patavia’’. It lieth upon 
and manner the island of Great Java in the latitude of —— d 
of Batavia. = south, and is the chief port or place that the ‘‘ Holen- 
ders ’’ have in all the East Indies, and their chief magazine or 
storehouse for all manner of goods out of Europe, and also of that 
which they transport thither, sending always their fleets home 
from this place: yet it produceth no more cominodities than 
Bantam, yet it is a place of great convenience for all their other 
trade, which they have in the north parts of Siam and Japan, 
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and all the “ Spice Islands ”’, which they have under their juris- 
diction, and other ports and places which they trade to round 
about. 

The next place they have to this in strength is a place upon 
the island of ‘‘ Selone ’’, at the entering in of the Bay of Bengal, 
where they send a ship or two yearly for Holland, which meeteth 
them that come from ‘‘ Patavia’’ at the Cape of Good Hope. 

This place is of great strength, being walled round with a 

strong wall, and well fortified in many places with 
Ekin bie a deep trench of water without the wall ; and to the 

sea side a very strong castle well fortified with 
good ordnance, in which their great General and Governor hath 
his residence, he being chief over all their places in East India. 

All the chief (people) in ‘“‘ Patavia’’ are Dutch, yet there 
liveth ten Chinese and black country people for one Hollander, 
yet they are all under the Dutch and pay their customs to them, 
and (the Dutch) keep them very much under subjection, and the 
country people are weary of their government over them, and 
a small matter would make them to rise in opposition against 
them if they had any hope of our joining them, but they are so 
strong they dare not, and the Dutch looking after 
hated in Java. t2€M so narrowly and doing what they pleased with 

them, and putting many to death for very small 
offences, put the rest in fear of rising. 

Yet the King of Bantam hath formerly had wars with them, 
yet he cannot do anything with them, they are so strong by sea: 
yet he has said that if the English could but send ships enough 
to beat them at sea, and keep them that they could not bring 
any provisions in by sea, he would keep them out by land and 
besiege it, and then they could not long stand out; they boast 
Seven years’ they have always seven years’ provisions in store, 
provisions in yet if they have half so much I believe it is all, and 

that is only in salt beef and pork, which they send 
from Holland, which lieth in salt so long till it be half rotten and 
stinking like carrion, and that they make their poor seamen to 
eat—none in the town eating any of it ; and if all fresh provisions 
were kept out they could not long subsist with that to keep their 
wives and children alive. 

The ‘‘ Javaes ’’, the island people, hate them exceedingly, yet 
the Dutch keep them so under that they dare not do anything, 
for they know that and if they should rise and overcome them, 

4 Ceylon. 
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they would have no mercy on them, and it (Batavia) is so strong, 
both within and without, that no small force could do them any 
harm. 

Here are yearly China junks, which come from China and 
ne Japan, which trade with the Dutch and country 
Dutch ships people here at ‘“‘ Patavia’’: and here they fit and 
rete to the repair their ships always when they want it, keeping 

ships many times twenty years in the country, and 
when they are old and not fit for the sea, they sell them to the 
Chinese that live there, and they haul them on shore and burn 
them for the iron work which is in them. 

They have always twenty or thirty ships, small and great, 
in the Road before ‘‘ Patavia”’, for as one cometh another 
goeth, they having more trade in those parts than all Christian 
nations have besides. 

And at the island of ‘‘ Selone’’’ they have ships, two or three 
coming yearly from Holland, keeping always there a dozen or 
fourteen ships for their trade in those parts and at many other 
places. 

So they being under sail,! three days after, they got within the 
Straits of ‘‘ Sindia’’; and having cross winds, it was four or 
five days before they got through them; and being clear out, 
having a fair wind, they directed their course $.S.W. for two or 
three days, and then south-west and by south, and south-west, 
till they came into ten or twelve degrees, and then they met with 
some calms, which continued five or six days; and then a fine 
gale of wind coming at east, they steered more westerly, keeping 
a course at west-south-west a long time. 

And their victuals being very old and bad, their men fell down 
sick very fast. And coming into the latitude of two or three and 
thirty degrees south, they met with many cross winds, and one 
of our Englishmen died, which was the cook on our ship. 

And steering west and by south, having a fair wind, at last 
The-*?Geniie they had sight of the mainland of Ethiopia about 
of Liyd * has thirty leagues to the eastward of the Cape of Good 
tag com- Hope; and two days before, they lost the sight of 

their Vice-Admiral, having bad weather and meeting 
with several cross winds before they could get about the Cape : 
and ten of their men died between ‘‘ Patavia ’”’ and the Cape. 

And their ships being dispersed one from another, at last a 
favourable wind coming, our ship, the Admiral, and five more got 

1 Barlow refers here to the ship in which he is being taken back to Holland. 
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about, and arriving in ‘“‘ Souldania’’ Bay, under the headland 
of Bon Esperance, there came to an anchor at a place which they 
have there on the Cape, having had a passage of three months 
from ‘ Patavia ’’. 

And the day following came in the rest, only the Vice-Admiral, 
a ship of eight hundred tons, she came not, nor could be heard of 
The Vice- all the time we lay there, which was a month; and 
Admiral goes it was judged she was cast away and every man lost, 
a-missing. there being seven or eight of our Englishmen in her, 
and the commander of the President,1 one of our ships which was 
taken at the Coast. 

And whilst we lay there, arrived from Holland five or six 
ee ships bringing news how that four of their East 
details of the India ships were taken at the island of St. Helena : 
gers poh for four men-of-war ships, which were sent thither 

from England to convoy our East India ships home 
that year, which were to touch there, and they, coming to the 
island, found it was taken by the Dutch about five months 
before ; so they putting their ships in readiness, fought against 
the fort, and in three hours it was yielded up again to the 
English. 

And not long after, came their East India ships from the Cape, 
which were ordered to touch there, being six fly-boats and a small 
pink, so four of them were taken, and the rest, sailing better than 
our ships, escaped by flight ; but our frigates had taken one of 
their East India ships which was outer-bound, a great ship. 

And also they told us that their fleet had had another 
News of engagement after the two which they had had in 
another fleet fourteen days, in the same year, and that they had 
engagement. out our fleet and the French’s to the worst again, 
and that Sir Edward Sprag, being Admiral of the Blue Flag, was 
killed ; and that they had taken several of their chief towns 
again from the French, and encompassed the French army in 
Holland, so that they could get no victuals and were almost 
starved with hunger. 

And they would have made us believe, if they could, that 
they could make mountains on molehills, and that their private 
men-of-war had taken half the merchant ships in England, 
having so many prizes that they sold them for little or 
nothing. 

So they staying about a month and having refreshed their 

1 Captain Jonathan Hide. 
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sick men and watered their ships, there arrived another ship 
from Holland, having had a passage to the Cape 


A long and 
sakiy” of six months and a half, having seventy-six men 
passage. dead and a hundred more which were sick. 


So they in the rest of the ships, both them which were bound for 
Holland and the others which were arrived out of Holland, 
which were bound for “ Patavia’’, being all ready, set sail all 
in one day from Cape Bon Esperance, the manner of which you 
have here before you. 

It lieth in thirty-four degrees and thirty-six minutes south, 
and lieth in “ Africiake ’’ in ‘‘ Eithiopiae ’’ in Prester “‘ Johen ”’ 
country. The inhabitants of the country are all blacks, and not 
much differing from niggers, only they are not altogether so 
black as niggers: the Hollanders give them the 
name of “‘ Hotontods’’: they go all naked, only a 
sheepskin with the wool on or other beast’s skins over their 
shoulders, and their women a piece of one over their priveties. 
They bedeck themselves with copper beads and small shells, 
which they pick up on the seashore. 

They are the heathenest people that I have seen, neither 
knowing good and worshipping neither God or Devil, going about 
more like brute beasts than mortal men, and they will eat any 
raw flesh or guts of beasts which are thrown away. 

This place yieldeth no commodity, only there is indifferent 
good beef and mutton in pretty plenty. 

And the Hollanders have settled a place here only for the 
good of their trade in the East Indias, for their ships to stop at 
both outer-bound and homer-bound, for to get fresh provisions 
and wood and water: and have built a strong fort ; and here 
they plant all manner of roots, as potatoes, carrots and parsnips, 
cabbage and turnips, and some few lemons grow here which have 
been brought from the island of St. Helena, also they have, of 
late, some corn growing, but in no great plenty. Here is very 
good fresh water. 

Here are many wild beasts, which do them some harm, as 
7 ,, ons and tigers and wolves; and further within 
«s beard » the land there is plenty of ‘‘ olifants ’”’ and “‘ royno- 
orus’? and = sorus ’’, and many wild “ ostregess ’’, of which the 
peoanten country people, finding their nests with eggs, take 

them and eat them, saving their shells, which will 
hold a quart; and there they sell the shells for ten or twelve 
pence apiece to the ships’ men to carry into Europe, only for 


Hottentots. 
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fancy to let their friends see them, as many do the like with 
other things. 

There are many land turtles, which are good for little, only 
to look upon. 

It is indifferent cold here in the winter, which is the time of 
our summer in England; and the land hereabout is very moun- 
tainous and hilly ; and they take store of fresh fish here at the 
Cape in the summer, which they salt and save for winter. 

One ship which came from Holland whilst we lay there had 
passengers on board bound to “ Patavia ’’, amongst which there 
was a sergeant of a company of soldiers, having his wife on board 
a passenger along with him: and she being great with child 
when she came out of Holland, and her time being come by the 
way, she was brought to bed, there being other women passengers 
in the same ship, and in the stead of a child she brought into the 
world a monster in this form as you see here drawn out above, 
having several shapes, which made the beholders afraid, so that 
they presently drowned it in a tub of water; yet they took the 
shape of it, and it being at sea when they arrived at the Cape, 
many saw the form of it, and I also had the sight of it, and 
taking it as a great wonder I put the shape of it down in my 
book 


The ship that it was born in was a new ship, that being her 
first voyage, and she belonged to a place in Holland called 
“ Angueson ’’, not far from Amsterdam, she being called the 
Blue Hulk, and the man and his wife were both of a town called 
‘“‘Lidan’’ in the same country about twenty-two miles from 
Amsterdam. 

So the ships that we were in, in the next day after we came from 
the Cape, met with a cross wind, which held them four or five 
days. And having a fair wind, fearing that they should come 
Near or in the sight of the island of St. Helena, and that some of 
our men-of-war might lie there, because they had taken some of 
their ships there the year before and they knew not but there 

might lie some for the same purpose there again, 
They avoid ‘so they steered their course north-west and by west, 

and west-north-west, and passed by on the south 
side of the island, about forty leagues distant from it. 

So coming into ten degrees south of the Line, they called a 
consultation and agreed to go to an island called ‘‘ Ffearden- 
ando ’’,} which lay to the southward of the Line three degrees 


2 Fernando Noronha. 
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and fifty minutes, intending to get some wood and fresh water, 
and thinking there to hear how the news stood in Holland, and 
thinking to find there the Vice-Admiral, for any ship that was put 
by the Cape, either by an enemy or bad weather, had orders to 
go thither. 

So coming into the latitude of it, they steered west four days 
before they had the sight of it. And they had the first sight of it 
in the night, so they lay by till morning, and then sailing to 
the north-west side of it, being the lee side of the island, the 
wind always blowing one way, and coming to an anchor about a 
mile and a half from the land, they sent their boats on shore. 

But coming on shore, they neither found any inhabitants or 
good fresh water on the island, only wood was pretty plenty, 
and they found some old “ ruenated’”’ fort or wall and a couple 
of old small iron guns, for there had been inhabitants formerly 
there, the “ Portangalls’’, for it is not far from the coast of 
Brazil. 

And they saw some wild dogs upon it and some wild goats, 

and that was all they saw, only there were plenty 
pier dogs, of turtle-doves, which they killed with fowling- 
turtle-doves pieces, and there was plenty of fresh fish, but they 
act gs di- had but few of them, for seeing no ship there and no 

inhabitants, and hearing of no news, they only 
stayed four days and set sail again. 

And here you have the form of the north-west side of the 
island, where we lay. 

So being under sail, they made what sail they could, for 
they got no fresh water there, but what was brackish and not 
good, 

So steering their course north, three days after, they crossed 
The Admiral the Equinoctial Line ; and coming into the latitude 
springs a of twelve degrees north, the Admiral, the ship that 
great leak. 1 was in, sprang a great leak, so that they were 
forced to keep a pump going continually with six men at it, 
which proved very bad work for the ship’s company. 

And two days after, coming into fourteen degrees north, they 

espied a ship, and coming up with her, she was a 
ae ‘* Portangall ’’, which was come from Brazil and 
was bound to Lisbon. And sending their boats on 
board to hear what news, she told them that there was peace 
concluded between them and us, and that two ships which were 
arrived at Brazil two days before she came out, that were come 


Q 
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from Lisbon, had brought that news thither: but there was no 
peace as then between the French and them. 

Which news of being peace with us we thought very strange, 
and we wished it might be made up for the honour and good 
of England, or else that it had or might have continued longer, 
for we Englishmen were in good hope that we might have fallen 
into the hands of some of our men-of-war, and then we should 
have got some of our losses again: but our hope was made 
frustrate, and he that is poor shall be poor still : yet the Dutchmen 
were glad at the news and rejoiced greatly, for they were all very 
fearful of that which we hoped would have come to pass, namely 
to have fallen into the hands of our own countrymen, and of 
prisoners to be made free. 

So we, parting from the *‘ Portangall ’’ ship, continued on our 
course, having a trade wind till we were past the North Tropic, 
and till we came into the latitude of thirty degrees, then we met 
with a westerly wind. And coming into forty degrees, we met 
with a small] English ship which was bound to the West Indies, 
which told us of the same news of peace, but being it was in the 
night, and it blowing a pretty fresh gale of wind, they could not 
conveniently go on board of her to hear how things stood. 

And meeting with several cross winds, and the ship being very 
wiv feet leaky, and the leak increasing, and their men very 
infected with sickly through means of their bad provisions, having 
a dropsical § no bread but eating all rice and their salt beef and 

mor pork, very old and stinking, and having no other 
drink but water, drinking much water, and the rice being of a 
waterish nature, bred a kind of dropsical disease, which swelled 
them up with water, and in a short time killed many of their 
men in their ships. It is a very rife disease amongst them, when 
long without fresh victuals and their ships making long passages. 

Our English ships commonly make shorter passages and are 
better provided with provisions, having for the most part bread, 
and our salt provisions not so old, few of our men dying on our 
homeward bound voyages: but many of their men die, both 
going out and coming home in their ships: and their men are 
kept three and five years in the Indies before they can come home 
again, going from one ship to another in the country, which trade 
from one place to another, their conditions being so made before 
they go out of Holland, so that a third part of those that go out 
never come home again, most part of them dying of this water, 
which killeth many, and also of the “‘ flukes ’’, which sweepeth 
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many away in their outward bound ships when they come into 
a hot country. 

So their men falling down sick very fast, and they being weak 
manned, they desired us Englishmen to help them 


ecnan to pump, and they would content us for it, for then 
me to they could not well force us to it against our wills, 


by reason that there was peace proclaimed between 
us, or else they would have stood to have put us to it against our 
wills 


And I myself being not very well, feeling a great pain in my 
stomach, having but little desire to the ship’s provisions, could 
willingly have wished for the sour milk and whey which many in 
England give to their swine, and such scraps of fresh meat which 
many gentleman’s dogs refuse: but it was all in vain to wish, 
and we were forced to endure with patience, praying for a fair 
wind, for that is a seaman’s best friend. 

And being gotten as far northerly as fifty-five degrees and to 

the west of Ireland, we espied another ship, and 
ty Lee of coming up with her, she proved to be an English 

ship which came from Ireland and was bound to 
New England. And they going on board of her, she told them of 
the certain news of peace, and that it was proclaimed in England 
on the twentieth day of March, about five months before, but 
they had wars with the French still, but the French had had 
no fleet at sea that summer, and the ‘ Holanes ’’ General, de 
Ruyter, was gone with a squadron to the West Indias to take 
some places which the French had there, if he could: and that 
Admiral Tromp, with another squadron on the French coast, 
ranged about and had taken a small place upon the coast of 
France called St. Martins, and another place called ‘“ Belile ’’, 
(but it proved all lies as we heard afterward), the French at sea 
being nothing in their hands, not daring to come out now they 
had peace with us. 

So parting from the ship, we held on our course north-east, 

and coming into the latitude of fifty-eight degrees, 
A orm of met with a storm of wind at north-west, which 

blew very hard, our ship splitting most part of 
her sails in pieces, and the Vice-Admiral broke her main yard. 

But not long after, they had moderate weather, and coming 
into the height of sixty and sixty-one degrees north latitude, 
for so far the Holland East India ships run to come home, always 
going on the back side of Ireland and round about Scotland, 
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and meeting with cross winds, which held them five or six days, 
at last a fair wind coming, they steered their course east-south- 
east and south-east and by east. 

And four or five days after, we had the sight of the islands of 
‘* Orcades ’’ on the north part of Scotland, and the next day after, 
we had the sight of ‘‘ Shotlande’’ and Fair Isle, where they 
expected to meet with some ships from Holland to convoy 
them home. | 

And passing between Fair Isle and the island of ‘‘ Shotlande ”’, 

we met with a small Dutch man-of-war of eighteen 
puteh men- guns, there being two more something bigger which 
looking for | were cruising for us a little nearer to ‘‘ Shotlande ”’, 
yao East = which before night came to us: and they had been 

cruising and looking out for them East India ships 
three months, and there were two other small ships, which had 
provisions for them, which had gone to Ireland, thinking that 
the East India ships might not hear of the peace ; but they were 
disappointed, and the East India ships missed of their victuals ; 
and there were thirty of the men-of-war’s men of the Admiral 
sent on board of us to help pump, for we had had men out of all 
the rest of the ships which were in our company to help us, 
except one ship which had lost our company in blowing weather 
in the latitude of fifty degrees, and they had not as then had the 
sight of her again. 

And our ship was more leaky, so that one pump would not keep 
her free, but they were forced to keep two going. 

So having a fair wind and having got some provisions on 
board, we steered our course for Holland south-south-east, 
having two men-of-war in our company, leaving the other behind 
to look for the other East India ship which had lost our company. 

But two days after, we met with calms and cross winds, which 
long imprisonment and long passage made me think 
every day a year till I should see my own country ; 
counHy: and not being very well, and seeing men in their 
ship die so fast, made me think sometimes that I should never 
see England again ; yet I had always a good hope and did pray 
heartily that I might once more enjoy the sight of my native 
country and friends, holding England more dear than all the other 
lands I had ever been in in all my travels, and having a love for 
it more than any other place where I had been, and always 
having a mind and desire that it might flourish and be victorious 
over her enemies. 
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But it pleased God at last to send us a fair wind, and steering 
our course between the south and south-east, in 
dears four or five days we had the sight of the coast of 
Texel, they Holland. And coming into the sight of the “‘ Taxell ’’, 
ford ane the wind being easterly and the tides falling out 
late, we could not get in that night; and so their 
ships that were bound for Rotterdam and “ Midellborrow ”’ 
passed from us ; and we and one ship more stood off to sea again, 
thinking the next morning to get into the Texel, but when we 
stood towards the land again, we could not fetch into the harbour, 
for we were driven to the westward of it a long way: and so 
they bore up, having pilots come aboard, thinking to go to Helford 
Sluys, the wind continuing still easterly. 

And that day another man died. So coming before Helford 
Sluys, we were forced to stay two or three days, the tides being 
so low at neap time of the moon. And coming to an anchor 
before the Channel that we were to pass over when the tide 
served, the next day we saw several ships sailing alongst the shore 
to the eastward, the wind being veered about to the westward, 
and fine weather. 

Two of the ships standing towards us and at last coming to 
PC it proved to be Admiral de Ruyter with his 
Ruyter arrives Squadron of ships arrived from the West Indies, 
ea aa having had bad success in attempting to take the 

**- island of ‘‘ Marteneco”’ from the French, but they 
came off with the loss of a thousand men by landing them against 
the town. 

So the tide increasing, one night or two after, we all went 

over the sands together in the night, having a 
pitotan: pilot boat to bear a light before us: and so we 

came to anchor on the other side till daylight: 
and weighing anchor again in the morning, we sailed alongst 
the island of ‘‘ Correi’’; and about ten miles from where we 
anchored, sailing against the ebb tide, we ran aground, the tide 
being so strong that the ship would not feel her helm; yet she 
wearing a little off, they let go her anchor, and as soon as they had 
the tide on the larboard bow, they cut away their anchor and 
so kept sailing. 

And about ten of the clock, we arrived as high as Helford 
Sluys town, and there we came to anchor; and de Ruyter, 
with the other ship that was along with him, went presently 
within the boom. 
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And the Hollanders East India Company sent new men to 
take possession of our ship and the other that was along with us, 
for they never let their men stay any longer on board after the 
ship is brought to an anchor within any of their harbours: but 
others have the unloading of them, and likewise of their fitting 
of them out again till they are ready to sail again for the East 
Indies. 

So their voyage was at an end, having had a passage of eight 
months from ‘‘ Patavia’”’ to this place, and in the ship that I was 
in, there were twenty-nine men dead on the passage home, two 
of them being English prisoners, one that was taken in the ship 
that I was, which was our cook, a very honest man, and the 
other was taken in the Hannsbal: yet it pleased God that I 
arrived safe and in health, for which I did and will always render 
thanks and praise and glory to the Lorde, who is the only preserver 
and keeper of all those that put their trust in Him, who had 
preserved and delivered me from many perils and dangers since 
my departure out of England on that unfortunate voyage where 
I had endured so many miseries. 

So all the men preparing to go to Amsterdam, for there they 

were to receive their wages, and boats being come 
The English on board to carry them away, there being some of 
ordered to go the chief of their Company come from Amsterdam 
in the boats = to order their affairs, we that were English prisoners 

went to the Admiral, that came in the ship we 

came in, remembering him of his promise to us for 
the work we had done, and he speaking to the other lords of the 
Company that came from Amsterdam, they ordered that we 
should go to Amsterdam in the boats along with their own 
men. 

So being come to an anchor within the island of ‘‘ Correi’”’ 
before the town of Helford Sluys, after dinner we were ordered 
along with their own men, who had boats on board to carry 
them to Amsterdam, and having packed up their clothes, away 
they went with much joy, being glad that they were arrived in 
their own country, for some of them had been a long time out, 
some five, ten, fifteen, or twenty years. 

And so we went within the land in rivers and arms which the 
Sea makes within the land, for Holland is a low land and full of 
rivers and creeks, so that a man cannot travel twenty miles 


in all Holland but that he will come to some place or other that 
leadeth into the sea. 
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So we went most part of that night in a small hoy through 
rivers and creeks, sometimes sailing and sometimes along with the 
tide ; and the next morning, as soon as it was daylight, we came 
to a town in Holland called “‘ Tragove ’’, and then we went out 
of that boat and travelled about a musket shot on the land, and 
then took water again in other boats. And as we were going 
An English- into the boats there were many of the townspeople, 
woman takes Women and children, looking upon us take water, 
pity onthe amongst which there was an English woman that 
Erecreterere lived in that town, who inquiring of us what country 
we were of, which she understanding, and that we had been taken 
prisoners by the Dutch, she pitied us and condoled our hard 
fortunes, but could help us nothing. 

So away we parted from that town, having to Amsterdam 
about thirty miles (to go), and were to pass along through a little 
river, and were to be dragged along the river in the boats with 
horses, for it was a still river and only made for boats to carry 
goods and provisions along the country. 

So at last we had a sight of Amsterdam, and arrived there 
about four of the clock in the afternoon. And going out of the 
boats we inquired where anyEnglishmen lived that kept victualling 
houses; and at last understanding where, we took one of the 
Dutch porters to go along with us to carry our few clothes and 
show us the way: and coming there, he brought us to a Scotch- 
man’s house who kept up the sign of our Kings’ arms, but 
we quickly found that house to entertain more whores and 
rogues than honest people: and so we went to look for other 

lodging, and going over the ‘‘ Camperhof ”’ Bridge, 
hin ghipivatee we came to the sign of the ‘“‘ Buter Tunn’’, and 
lodge at the there took up our lodging till such time as we 
caer s should see what their East India Company would 
give us. 

And so going two or three days after our coming to Amsterdam, 

to the lord’s house that came in the ship along with 
recive clat us, he “ writ ’’ us a bill to the rest of the lords at their 
months’ pay East India House, which we carried and delivered 
at ten gilders to them; and after our waiting eight or ten days 

they gave us eight months’ pay, according to the 
passage we had had from ‘ Patavia ’’, which was ten gilders for 
a month, yet two gilders less than their own men had, which 
mounted to six pounds thirteen shillings and fourpence in English 
money, which did not content us very well, yet it was more than 
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we could demand as we were in that condition, and helped us 
very well at that time. 

And so we went to our quarters and paid for our victuals and 
lodging. And then we began to look out and hearken for a passage 
into England, which we longed much to see after so long and 
hard and so unfortunate a voyage. 

And presently afterward some of us did go to Rotterdam and 

so in the packet boat over to Harwich in England : 
Barlow sails but I stayed in Amsterdam to get a passage by 
in Colonel water to London. And presently after, there was 
clecune beat, sent from London a man which came to Amsterdam 

for to bring a pleasure boat, which was bought 
there for Colonel Stroude, then Governor of Dover; and so I 
went to him and agreed with ye said man for twenty shillings 
for my labour and my passage besides for my help for the carrying 
over the vessel to London. 

And so buying some small commodities for my own use and 
some to dispose of, taking in a pilot to carry us down into the 
Texel, which is a passage something difficult, by reason of the 
sands and shoals betwixt that and Amsterdam, and coming 
down to the Texel, we stayed there at an anchor in New 
Deep. 

And the wind being fair the next morning, we set sail for 
Aiwibaas England, and steering our course away west-south- 
passagefrom west all day and most of the night, ye next day we 
rpg paar had ye sight of the coast of England a little to the 

* northward of Harwich, off a place called ‘‘ Dougen 
ness’; and standing in to the shore, the wind veering to ye 
south-south-west and south-west and the tide ebbing, we came to 
an anchor. And the next flood tide we weighed anchor again, 
and turning to windward and coming near Harwich, it being near 
night, we came again to an anchor ; and the next day sailed into 
Harwich, having had a passage from Amsterdam of about four 
days. 

And then through the great providence of ye Lord, we were 
safe arrived in our native country, being delivered, many of us, 
from so many and great dangers in this our long and unfortunate 
voyage, which we could do no less than praise and glorify the 
Lord for all His wonderful mercies showed unto us all in bringing 
us safe again once more to our much desired home, where we 
might once more enjoy the sight of our friends and relations, 
which we had not seen of so long time. 
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And here on the other side of ye leaf I have given you the 
Ratlow's manner of ye situation of the city of Amsterdam 
account of in Holland, which is the chief city of that state and 
Ams finely settled for commerce and trade, both for sea 
and land, especially Germany and the inland countries and 
Dukedoms, and also with ‘‘ Hamborow ”’ and ‘‘ Denmark ”’, and 
with ‘“‘ Swedland ”’, and into ‘‘ Powland’’, and all over the 
Baltic and Eastland seas. 

It is a place which vendeth all manufactures, and much linen 
and that very good of all sorts, which is made within the country. 
And the people of this city and country are very ingenious and 
good workmen in most arts and sciences, and several things are 
done here which our English cannot attain to, as making good 
earthenware, and tinning over the plates; and their woollen 
dyers are better far than ours, and likewise their painters and 
‘‘ limners ”’. 

They much abound in shipping, but (their ships) are not so 
strong and well built as our English ships: they have a great 
trade with all nations and in most places, which is their only 
maintenance and livelihood, for they are populous and their 
country small, and (it) will not supply them without trade and 
mostly by sea, for they have whole families which live aboard 
of their small vessels, which are employed by carrying goods to 
and fro to neighbouring places upon their own coasts, so that 
wife and children and all have their abode in the hoys and vessels 
where their husbands are masters. 

This is a city very large, with very fair buildings and stately 
churches ; and their streets are always so clean that their women 
can walk at any time in winter in their slip shoes. They have 
very few coaches or carts here which pass (in) the streets, for 
they have no need, for the city lies low, and the rivers or inlets 
of water run through the middle of most streets in Amsterdam, 
and most goods and provisions are brought and carried by water 
out of the country round about. 

Their people are very civil to strangers, and for the most part 
lusty and proper men, and many of their women fair and comely, 
both sex of a sanguine complexion. Their men are generally 
great drinkers. 

They are governed by a free state and Burgomaster, the Prince 
of Orange being now their head and chief statesmen: but to 
have a king they will not, for they think that then they will be 
under too much subjection or Government. 


CHAPTER XV 


WRECKED ON THE GOODWIN SANDS IN THE PRETTY SHIP 
““ FFLORENTINE ’’, 1675 
1674 


O staying two days at Harwich, we having some passengers 

on board which we brought over, they went up to London 
by land: and the next morning we sailed again, and 
coming up to the Swin and the King’s Channel, that 
night we came as high as Gravesend, and the next day turned up 
the river. 

And at Erith there lay one of His Majesty’s frigates, called the 
Foresight, which was bound to Jamaica to carry my Lord Vane 
to be Governor of that island, and they hailing us, asked us what 
pleasure boat that was and from whence we came, which we 
answered from Amsterdam. 

So coming up to London, we came to an anchor at Wapping 
Wall, for there did the master of the pleasure boat live which 
fetched her out of Holland. 

And there on the other side you have the manner of the town 
of Harwich and the harbour, which is a very good one and secure 
for many ships to lie safely in, and is an inlet of the river that goes 

up to Ipswich, where many ships that use the New- 
eg and castle trade to fetch coals and bring to London, are 

built and belong: and it is the greatest corporation 
town in England, having —— churches in it: but Harwich is a 
small town and of little or no trade, only for the accommodations 
of shipping that put in there for necessaries and to stay for fair 
winds, and for the packet boats, which use there for the con- 
veying of letters and passengers over to Holland; yet there 
hath been several of His Majesty’s best frigates and ships of war 
built at Harwich, for the country thereabout aboundeth with 
good timber. 

So having been at London two or three days, I still belonging 
to the pleasure boat, I went up to London to a house where my 
sister, Anna, had lived, and with whose daughter she lived at 
my departure out of England; and coming there to inquire for 
250 
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her, they gave me the sorrowful news of my sister being dead 
about six weeks before my arrival, which was a sore grief and 
trouble to me a long time afterward, for she loved me very 
well when she was alive, as I did her; but it had pleased the 

Almighty to take her out of this troublesome world 
Stare at ._—s and to free her out of all her pain and care of this 
news of his world, for she had been a long time very sick and 
sister Anna’s weak, and thinking to grow better, went down 

into the country to my father and mother, but died 
there amongst them, which was something more a satisfaction 
to me. 

We must all submit to the will of the Lord, for He taketh 
whom and when He pleaseth ; we hear of the time of our birth, 
but of the hour of death no man knoweth, neither where nor when 
it shall be, and we have need to prepare ourselves in all haste 
for that uncertain time, which the Lord of His great mercy gives 
us grace so to do. 

So shortly after, I ‘‘ writ ’’ a letter down into the country to 

my father and mother, and though I had a small 
rg tecalicd ped deal of money which I had saved by accident 
pounds from and care, which I had before I was taken prisoner, 
mafic ivuas yet I was minded to try my friends and relations, 

out : 

success. to desire of them ten pounds for to supply my 

wants till I had made another voyage with more 
success ; but I could find none of them able or willing to supply 
my wants, and so it would have been if I had been in ever so 
much need. 

It is good to try a friend before I had any great need of them, 
and I thought that was a time where they could not expect but 
that I should have a great need and occasion, after so long and 
unfortunate a voyage and imprisonment. 

Then I went to the East India House, which was in Leadenhall 
Street, to see what they would allow me for my loss and time ; 
yet nothing would be allowed but what they said they gave of 
their charitable and liberal minds, which was two months’ pay, 
fifty shillings. 

And my sister had left me three months’ pay more, which she 
had received for me by letter of attorney, which I had left with 
her when I went out ; and that she had left at the place where 
she had lived, which I received. 

And that with two months’ which I received at the East India 
House when we went out, was all we got for above three years’ 
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voyage and the loss of all our venture and clothes, yet methought 
it better than nothing. 

And then I had thirty-five shillings for my service on board of 
the pleasure boat which we brought from Holland, which sum 
did help me very well at that time. 

And having bought a dozen of bibles and some few things more 

in Holland, I made some money of them, and all 
S oeent one helped, so that I sent my father and mother, brother 
Bibles bought and sister, each of them a small token, what I could 
nea spare, showing them how kind I was to supply their 

wants, if it lay in my power, for I had always a clear 
conscience in that to assist any friend where not impoverishing 
myself. 

Having a little money which would clothe me and supply 
my wants a small time, I did intend to stay in London a little time 
to recruit myself after so long and hard a voyage: and being 
clear from the pleasure boat I took up my lodging or quarters, 
without looking for any voyage, from the beginning of November 
to the latter end of April, which was a pretty while for to recover 
my lost strength after so long a confinement under the cruelty 
of our enemies, the Dutch, in so long and unfortunate a voyage, 
which continued for the space of three years and two months 
from our departing out of England before we arrived there again. 


1675 
So in the latter end of April in the year 1675, I began to prepare 
myself for another voyage to sea, for my money would not hold 
out and London was a chargeable place: and having no other 
calling but the sea to get my livelihood by, I must go; yet I 
wished many times that I had had a trade, so that I might have 
got my living ashore when I had been weary of the sea, but for 

that I had nobody to blame but my own foolish fancy. 
So I shipped myself on board of a ship called The fflorentine, 
which was built at Plymouth, and the master of her 
rietel ohare a Plymouth man, which was of the burden of a 
‘* floren- hundred and thirty tons, carrying twelve or fourteen 
Piymcutn, guns, she being bound first for Holland and then 
for North Bergen, and from thence, God willing, 

for Leghorn and Venice. 

And being fitted, in the beginning of May we went down to 
Gravesend, and being cleared, taking in a pilot and two Dutchmen 
passengers, we set sail. And coming down the King’s Channel 
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we came to an anchor at the “‘ Gunfleat ’’ ; and the next day set 
sail with a fair wind, directing our course easterly for the coast 
of Holland. And in the afternoon we espied a small ‘‘ Holanes ”’ 
frigate having in her convoy or custody three ‘‘ Galivat ’’ hoys, 
which belonged to Holland, laden with merchants’ goods. 

And presently after, we espied three very small French Dunkirk 
A fight be- frigates, which steered right for the Dutch vessels ; 

tween a and when they came up with the ‘“ Holanes " 
aaneesie frigate they began to fire into her, giving her, each 
Galivathoys, Of them, a broadside with their guns, the hoys 
ela keeping as near as they could to their Dutch man-of- 

war for their safeguard; but the French fngates 
had a desire to take them if they could, for the Dutch and the 
French had wars together still : but what they did we know not, 
for we did not stay but sailed away out of their sights, and the 
next morning arrived upon the Holland coast. 

And coming before the Texel, there we intended to go in; and 
one of our Dutch passengers being a fisherman and well acquainted, 
took the charge to pilot us up the channel, being a little difficult : 
but coming safe in, we came to an anchor and our master 
presently went up for Amsterdam to take money which would pass 
at North Bergen in Norway to pay there for our lading, for our 
orders were there to load stockfish. 

So staying two or three days in the Texel, our master came 
down from Amsterdam. And having all things ready, and a fair 
wind, we took in a pilot again, and weighing our anchors we set 
sail. 

The pilot carrying us out, left us, and we directed our course 
north-west for the coast of Norway. And sailing a day or two, 
we came upon a place called the ‘‘ Reiff ’’, where several English 
vessels were driving and fishing for codfish. 

And we hoisting out our boat, went on board of one of them 
and got some fresh cod and ‘‘ holow ’’, the which is counted very 
rare fish. 

So leaving them, we sailed away, and two days after, we had 
the sight of the coast of Norway ; and knowing some part of it, 
A Norway _ We Stood in with the land ; and coming near it we 
pilot inhis espied a small boat called a Norway “ yole”, 
yaw! coming towards us, and in her was an old man and 
his son: and they coming on board, the old man undertook to 
pilot us up to North Bergen, almost twenty leagues, for the value 


of ten shillings. 
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And carrying us within some small islands, he carried us into 
a little creek, for the wind was contrary for us then, and there 
we came to an anchor, and making fast to the rocks, we lay very 
well. 

And the country people, which were Danes, came aboard to 

see us, for our ship was a pretty ship and they loved 
eich pes ee good drink very well, and tobacco, and for two or 
forapipeor three pipes of that, they would give us four or five 
tia, great lobsters, each of them if they had been in 

London would have been worth two shillings the 
piece ; or as much other fresh fish as we could eat, for that 
country aboundeth much with very good fish, but is a very rocky 
and barren country for any corn. 

So staying there a day or two, the wind came fair and we set 
sail, the pilot carrying us all within the land, betwixt several 
islands and the main, all the coast being full of small islands, 
but very deep water between the mainland and them. 

We had not sailed four hours before the wind took us cross 
again, and we came back again a little way and came to an 
anchor again in another little hole,where we made a fast! ashore 
again, for in several places there are rings of iron made fast in 
the rocks for ships to make fast to when they have occasion to 
make a stay, and within those islands it is safer sailing and out 
of danger if tempests should arise, for that coast is a bad coast 
when you have a lee shore and not acquainted, and within those 
islands the forcibleness of the winds and seas are beaten off by 
the high land, and it is very smooth water within. 

And at last another fair wind came, and we again set sail, 
leaving behind us a fly-boat, which belonged to North Bergen, 
which was come from France laden with salt, and bound where 
we were, but we sailed faster than she and came by her. 

At last we came in sight of the town of Bergen in Norway, and 
arriving there, we came to an anchor and saluted the castle with 
seven guns, but they answered us but with one again, which we 
took unkindly, or else they were very scarce of powder. 

So our master going ashore to make known his intent, we 
presently hauled to the Custom Quay, or otherwise called the 
_“ Tol Booth ’’. 

The ship being entered in the Custom House, we delivered 
those few goods we had on board: and that being done, we 
hauled off on the back side of the north fort and heaved out all 


1 This is a sailor’s term for a mooring hawser. 
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our ballast, only! a row of pigs of lead, which we had taken in at 
London, which we were to carry up the Straits and was kept on 
. board to line the bottom of our ship instead of ballast to lie under 
our loading of stockfish, which is light loading. 

So in nine or ten days time we began to take in our loading 
of fish, buying it by the ——, which is —— pounds, and paying 
—— stivers for it, which is about ——— shillings English, they 
weighing all their goods of what sort soever by wooden 
‘* stiliardes ’’.* 

That fish being a little scarce, we did not load very fast, but 
in three weeks time there came several small vessels laden with 
stockfish, which came from ‘‘ Dronton ’’, a place some leagues to 
the northward, where they catch a great deal of such fish, which 
Method or 18 codfish; and they only take out the guts and 
drying codfor hang them up by the tails in rows till they dry as 

hard as most wood, by the wind in the summer 
and by frost and cold air in the winter. They are a dry kind of 
fish of themselves, but are good and wholesome food, being most 
used at sea, and the best fish that is to carry for their use to the 
East Indies or any other long voyage, for they are dried fresh as 
they catch them, not using any salt about them, and will keep a 
long time very well: and the poor people here in this country do 
eat them and other small fish dried in this manner instead of 
bread, as I have seen and is a very common use, for bread 1s 
commonly very dear, but fish is the most of their diet, and it 
agrees very well with them, and many live until they be very 
old people. 

They have some cattle, and in the summer near the town have 
milk and butter pretty plentiful, and likewise sheep and hogs 
and plenty of fowls, but few roots and less fruits. 

The country produceth store of fir trees, which they sell for 
masts for ships, and saw into boards, and many ships come from 
England and Holland to load deals and masts. They have 
likewise pretty store of tar, which cometh out of a kind of fir 
tree, and tar, when it is boiled long enough, maketh good pitch. 

They catch store of small salmon and some great, which they 
pickle up, and also much small herrings or pilchards in the 
summer time, which they likewise barrel up to sell. 

They have some indifferent good furs, but most of their traffic 
is fish and deal boards and tar and masts. 


1 except. 
2 Barlow seldom remembers to fill in what he has left blank. 
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They build very fair and strong houses of this spruce and fir 
timber, which they adorn with large glass windows, and use to 
put much fine painted glass in them, which is drawn upon with 
all kind of emblems, which makes a very fine show. 

The people are large and well grown people, their women fair 

and clear, and all generally indifferent civil to 
pig! nase strangers, but the country people are homely and 

clownish, with little or no good breeding, and most 
of the nght country-bred are of a flaxen or reddish hair. They 
have no extraordinary love for the English since our taking part 
with the Swedes against them, and likewise when we came to 
take the Holland East India ships out of their harbour; but 
they joined with the Hollanders and made a resistance against 
our frigates when Sir Thomas Tidiman was sent in to them, which 
caused some of their houses to be beaten down about their ears, 
and some of them were slain, but indeed our ships came off with 
loss and were much shattered, yet they left many of the English 
Acannon bali Pullets behind them, sticking in their wooden houses, 
stuck ina and one sticking in one of their church steeples, 
ehureh steeple. which they have gilded with gold and set the day 
and date of the year by it as a token of that glad remembrance, 
wherein they were put to a great deal of fear and loss, but most 
to ourselves, for we at that time gave the Dutch and them too 
long a parley, which made it prove our loss, but we did not think 
that they would have assisted the Dutch, but it seems they 
proved their friends more than ours. 

So continuing there about five weeks, and being almost laden, 
one night there happened a great fire near the Dutch church, 
where in a very small time were consumed a dozen houses, which 
being of that light burning wood, soon burnt away, and several 
people got great damage. 

They have indifferent good beer here in this place, which is 
brewed with molasses and some malt and is very brown, but 
tastes much of the smoke. They sell it for a penny a quart, 
which is not dear in that place, for several of our men would be 
fuddled oft enough with it, yet we had better beer on board, and 
A jovial likewise wine; for our master making a feast on 
feast on board and inviting some of the merchants of the 

town on board, they had a very good dinner, and 
drinking several healths, they were very merry and drunk so 
long that they were almost fuddled, for we fired near a hundred 
guns that day. 
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At last being laden with fish as much as we could hold, and 
having all things fitted, we set sail from North Bergen, the manner 
of which place for situation and two comings-in with the high 
land about, you have here before you, only some of the town 
cannot be seen when you come in to the eastward till you are 
open of the harbour, for it lies, most of it, behind the long point 
and under the hill within the high fort. 

So coming five or six miles from the town, where we could come 
to an anchor, we stayed there that night, for we had on board 
several of the town, which came along with us to take their 
Trouble with farewell, amongst which there were several women 
the men’s which were some of our men’s landladies, which 
landladies. they did owe money to for drink and victuals, 
which they had when they lay many times idling ashore and 
neglecting their business, whilst other men did their work on 
board: yet they had not a penny to pay them with, and they 
sent the women to our master to see whether he would pay them, 
by reason they had served some time on board, yet he would 
pay none by reason they were so idle, and were from the ship 
four or five days together, when others did toil the more on 
board for want of them; and they (the women) had warning 
long before against so doing, and were told the master would not 
pay their scores. 

But at last, by much persuasion, he paid for some of them but 
not all, which proved our hard misfortune as we judged afterward, 
for some of the women that could not be paid were heard to say 
that it had been better for him to have paid them, for he should 
not prosper that voyage, nor bring the ship safe home ; or some 
words to that effect: yet he left word with a merchant there 
that when he arrived safe in England after he had made his 
voyage, that that merchant should pay the said women, for he 
said those men had not so much money due to them then, yet 
the money was not fifty shillings, yet the men had angered him, 
and all entreaties were in vain, and the women went away very 
much unsatisfied. 

Three days before we came away there arrived three “‘ Holanes ”’ 
Duteh fly-boats, which came from Greenland, having made 
whalers put a very good voyage and killed many whales; they 
Into Bergen. out in to hear how things went in Holland and 
whether there were any privateers or French men-of-war near 
upon their coasts. 

And all being ready in the morning we set sail, having in our 
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company a fly-boat laden with deals belonging to London and 
bound thither. 

So having a pilot on board to bring us from amongst the 
islands to the first inlet into the sea, which was nine or ten 
leagues ; and coming so far as he did intend to carry us, he took 
his leave and returned back in a small boat. 

So we prepared to hoist our boats in and stow them, which 

7 we scarce had done, when coming almost clear of 
eas oe the land, it began to blow so extreme hard that we 
before it under could scarce hand our sails fast enough, being put 
areefed fore under a fore course in half an hour, only one sail 

and that reefed and low set. 

The fly-boat was a long way astern of us all that day, and the 
next night westering our course south-west, for the wind was then 
north-west, but towards morning it proved less wind, we stayed 
till the fly-boat came up with us. Then steering more south, 
but the fair wind left us and we had cross winds many times. 

And one night a sudden gust of wind took us so suddenly that 
we could not get the ship to bear up, and it layed us along in 
such a manner that we feared it would overset us before we 
could hand our sails, but it pleased God not long to continue it 
so violently. 

But our master was many times troubled in his mind, his name 

gona being John Rolloit, and he told me once that he 
Retloit is could not take any rest in the night, and always 
rhea es when he was almost asleep, he was still affrighted 
* with the old woman that he had denied to pay 
money which was due to her, when we came away, from some of 
our men, and that she was ready to pull him out of his bed, and 
so he was troubled every night, and we had much bad weather 
and cross winds. 

So being come as far as off from Yarmouth, the fly-boat parted 
from us ; and the wind being westerly, we hauled as near as we 
could lie, and not long after, looked out for land; and putting 
our fishing lines out, we took some mackerel as we sailed along. 

At last we espied land, which was the high land to the westward 
of Calais, or Calais Cliffs in France, having had a passage of seven 
or eight days from North Bergen, yet we feared we had damnified 
much of our fish with the water coming in that night when we 
had the gust, for when we pumped, our water would smell strong 
of fish. 

So night coming on, we kept a lead sounding the depth, and 
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having little wind, we having the tide against us, we got little all 
night. The next morning we had the sight of England very fair, 
the South Foreland and Dover Castle. At ten of the clock it 
proved quite calm, and the tide being against us, we came to an 
anchor till high water: but before it was high water it sprang 
up a gale at south-west and began to blow pretty fresh, but it 
being near night, we weighed our anchor and turned to wind- 
ward. 

And it being very dark and blowing pretty hard, we turned 
four hours as well as we could, sometimes standing one way and 
sometimes another, but we were fearful of the Goodwin Sands, 
for neither our master nor mate nor any in the ship were very 
well acquainted with them: yet we hoped we should get to 
windward of them and carry clear into the Downs, for we saw 
the lighthouse very fair upon the South Foreland, and the land 
showing as it were not half a mile from us, but it was very 
dark. 

So standing to the southward a pretty while, we tacked again 
and stood to the northward, hoping that tack to get into the 
Downs: but it pleased God it proved otherwise to our great 
They kiow misfortune, for sounding, at last we came into 
nothowto ¢cighteen fathom water, yet did not understand how 
reads ne eda we should have the lights kept, they being set for 
order = clear Marks; yet indeed the land deceived us most, for 
Had oo it showed to us so near that we hoped we should 

carry it clear of all. But the next sounding we had 
but five fathom, so in great haste putting our ship ‘‘ a-stayes ’”’, 
the other way, before she could get about, we were in three 
fathom water; and then in great haste we let fall our anchor 
with all sails standing, for the tide of flood being come, we judged 
ourselves upon the South Sands Head, which is the southernmost 
part of the Goodwin Sands ; and that, being a little come on the 
first part of the sands, at high water weighing our anchors, the 
tide of ebb would help us off again. 

So riding two hours in three fathom and three fathom and a 
= half, and it being high water and the tide of ebb 
© master ‘ . ‘ ‘ ‘ ° 
troubled by COming, our master being in his cabin, he said 
fae Beran again to me that he was mightily troubled with the 
woman and aforesaid woman, and likewise we had a black cat 
beh ape ag ® on board, which had not been long seen before, 

and none of our ship’s company did know how 
she came aboard. 
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But before the ship ‘‘ thwarted ’’, or we could hope to get our 
The ship anchor up, it blowing very hard, our ship struck on 
strikes on =‘ the sand to our great astonishment and fear. 
tne Rane. And our master ordered me presently to fire a 
gun, for I was then gunner aboard, so I fired one, which was to 
have some boats to come from Deal or Dover to our assistance, 
our ship striking several times very hard. And I fired two guns 
more, but it blowing hard and very dark and about eleven or 
twelve of the clock in the night, we could expect no help or 
assistance from anybody, but must make what shift we could for 
ourselves. 

And the ship beating extremely, so that all expectations were 
lost in hopes of saving the ship and goods, how to save our 
lives was the first expedient, for of that we were in great 
danger. 

So getting out our boats, our master did desire us to make 
what shift we could to save our lives. So I running down to my 
re eee chest, having this book there and hoping to save it, 
his journal and unlocking my chest, took it out with about five 
and his money pounds in English money and Spanish gold and 
from his chest ~. : : : 

silver, leaving the key in my chest and coming 
away without taking a rag of clothes more than what I had on 
my back, leaving behind me three or four suits: and climbing 
upon the deck in all haste, our master, with eight or nine men 
more, were going from the ship in the smallest of our boats, and 
I leaping into her in all haste before she put from the ship, away 
we came before the wind, sometimes edging a little towards the 
shore when the sea would suffer us, for it ran extremely high upon 
the sands, and broke many times up into our boat ; and we were 
in more danger of our lives in the boat than whilst we were in 
the ship, and were forced to keep one of us always throwing out 
the water as it came in; yet through the great mercy and 
providence of God, we got safe off the sands, and then the sea 
was not so rough. 

So we directed our boat to the shore, and about an hour after, 
it was break of day, and then we could a little better see, and 
presently we espied the ships in the Downs, and we rowed 
towards them as fast as we could. 

And it growing lighter, we espied our ship sitting whole as yet 
on the sands. So going on board the Garland frigate, which was 
then Admiral in the Downs, they sent our master their pinnace 
to carry him ashore, and manned their long-boat and sent her 
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towards the ship to see if they could do her any good or get 
anything from her before shé broke in pieces. 

And our master coming on shore, sent me in a Deal boat ; 
and several boats were gone before as soon as it was daylight, 
and some of them got on board of our ship, but the frigate’s 
boat could not get on board, nor the boat that I went in. 

And the weather beginning to grow worse, and the wind to 
blow harder, and the flood coming, the sea began to rise on the 
sands, so that the boats could no longer stay by her; but they 

got what things they could from aboard before 
Barlow’s : ; 
chest saved they came away, amongst which was the master’s 
Se . nde chest and my chest, which I had left the key in, 

and some few of the master’s clothes, and some of 
our men’s, but few or none of mine. 

And the rest of our men were escaped from the ship in our 
other boat on board of some of the ships in the Downs. 

And about two hours after the boats came from her, we standing 
The last of °@ the shore saw the lamentable and last end of our 
the goodship good ship, which was besides ours and the merchants’ 
Pcs rhs great loss, our great grief and sorrow: but we must 

: all bow to the will of God and take in patience 
whatsoever afflictions it pleaseth the Lord to lay upon us: for 
now I had had two bad voyages together ; yet we did think (in) 
nie vite: this voyage, since our departure from North Bergen, 
fortunes due (that) we were under an evil tongue or bewitched 
a oe by some of those devilish women that our men did 

ge owe money to, which was not much unlikely in 
them countries, for I have heard many times such things have 
happened. 

Whether there be any such things as witches I know not, yet 
there were great signs of no better luck to our master as it proved, 
all things falling out so unlucky in this our late passage, and he 
being so affrighted and troubled in his mind. 

And to add grief to our misery, these heathens of Deal, when 
they came from aboard of our ship and seeing us in that condition, 
did deny us the half of our clothes or what things they had saved 
from on board ; but after they had stole and taken out what they 
The thievish Pleased, we must be content with the third of what 
ways of Deal was left or none, for they are so base that they 
boatmen. = reckon all their own at such a time, though they 
take it before the owners’ faces, not considering their loss and 
desolate condition, and the Turks could do no more. 
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I had for my part lost above twenty pound, and little or 
nothing left me, but thanks be to God my life was spared, where 
many have lost their lives, being shipwrecked in the same place, 
and I had my health and was able to seek for more employment. 

And here before you I have thought good to let you see in 
what manner, as well as I could, our ship was lost and sunk in 
these Goodwin Sands on the twenty-third day of October in the 
night between twelve at night and twelve the next day in the 
year Anno Domini 1675. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


TO THE STRAITS WITH PICKLED HERRINGS IN THE 
PINK ‘‘ MAREYGOULD ”’ 


1675-6 
1675 


OW was I left in almost as bad a condition as I was 
amongst the “‘ Holenders”’, only now I was in my 
native country and had my freedom, though my own 
countrymen showed themselves no better than our 
enemies, keeping from us that which was our own, in such a 
condition as we were brought into: but my former unfortunate 
Barlow tries YO¥28° had acquainted me with sorrow and calamity, 
to be resigned Which made me take this with more patience, for 
dia a crosses sometimes to many people do nearly accom- 
: pany one another, which was at this time verified 
in me to my future sorrows, yet it did teach me to consider how 
uncertain the things in this world are to all people, and this did 
strengthen my patience still to wait upon the mercies of the 
Lord whensoever it should please him to better direct and amend 
my fortunes, and bless me with success; for I always had a 
desire to take such care to get and save money in my younger 
years out of my employment and labours, that I 
erat save Might maintain myself and keep out of debt and 
up for hisold not be a burden to my poor relations or any other 
sce, but is of my neighbours or acquaintances, and I always 
had hopes that I might get something aforehand to 
maintain me withall if sickness or lameness or any other accident 
or want should come upon me, but then I did plainly see that 
my hopes were frustrate, and most commonly I met with one 
mischance or cross or something which was a stop or hindrance 
to my increase and proceedings, and I did verily think it was the 
will of the Lord to order it so. 

But still I must use my endeavour and in a lawful way I must 
have a livelihood, and get it by sea I must, which was the hardest 
and most dangerous way of any, for no other employment I had 
nor could tell how to get my living by. 

263 
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So considering my stock, which was but small, and I could 
not long live ashore, spending all and getting none, and to go up 
to London it would be more chargeable, and there being many 
ships in the Downs, and some of them wanting men, all our 
men distributing themselves, shipped themselves some in one 
ship and some in another, never after meeting all together 


So I and our carpenter shipped ourselves together both in 
Barlow and °"° ship, which belonged to London and was called 
the “‘ for. the Mareygould, a pink, one James Capes master, 
parame carrying eight guns and fourteen men, being 
carpenter? bound first to Glasgow in Scotland, there to load 
si rt pickled herrings, and so to carry them into the 
om sSStrraits, 

So in five days time after we had lost our ship, we were 
got on board of another and gone out of the Downs. And 
having a fair wind, away we went: and coming as far as 
Plymouth, our master went in there about some little business, 
so I borrowed ten shillings of him to buy me bedding and shirts, 
for I would not let them know that I had saved any money 
when we lost our ship, and I had got my chest again and four 
rolls of tobacco out of nine which I had on board, which the Deal 
men had brought ashore from our ship; but I could get no more 
of them, for they would have the best half, and my chest they had 
broken open and taken all the best things out before they let 
me have the chest again—only I had got the money out and this 
book before. 

So I hoped the master and the rest of the ship’s company 
would be kind to us considering our condition. 

So we stayed but two days at Plymouth, and coming away 
with an easterly wind, it was fair for us but not above twenty-four 
hours. 

So coming to the Land’s End, we hauled close on board 
the land, steering betwixt the Longships, which are small rocks 
and islands lying at the Land’s End within a mile of the 
shore. 

Being got about the land and the Irish Channel open, the wind 
was then against us, for then our course lay N. by E. and N.N.E., 
so we bore away and that night we had the sight of Ireland, having 
steered N.W. and N.W. by N., falling in a little to the westward 
of the town of Waterford, espying the high tower which is built 
there for a sea mark. 
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So then steering alongst the shore, the next day we passed by 
the town and harbour of “‘ Yohole’’,! seeing the 
Tey cual ships in the harbour, and at night we arrived at 
“‘ Kingsaile ’’, and there we went in and came to 
an anchor. And our master not having victualled his ship at 
London, intending to have victualled in Scotland for cheapness, 
but here at ‘‘ Kingsaile ’’ we could have it as cheap as at Scotland, 
so our master agreed with a butcher to kill us meat for eleven 
shillings the hundred, and there we salted our sea store, for it is 
a place where provisions are commonly very cheap, the King’s 
ships victualling there many times; the “‘ Norwich”’ frigate 
was there then, and a “ Bristow’”’ ship bound for ‘‘ Cales ”’ in 
Spain, lading provisions. 

And there I bought me a warm coat and blanket and waist- 
coat and stockings, which were much cheaper than in 
England. 

And having all things ready after four or five days stay, the 
wind came westerly, and weighing our anchors we set sail and 
steered our course finely along the shore to the eastward as far 
as “‘ Youhall’’, and then more northward. 

So off Dublin we met with a small vessel bound to a place in 
An unusual! ~cOtland not far from Glasgow; she came from 
way of getting Flanders and was laden with ‘‘ shomak ”’ for dyers ; 
a a so we borrowed one of their men and gave him forty 
shillings to pilot us up to Glasgow, and we spared her another 
man for his room. 

So steering away N. by E. and N.N.E., the small vessel went 
into a place called Lamlash till the next morning to go into her 
port, and away she parted from us. And we steered a little 
further, and that night we got within the river that goeth to 
Glasgow, and came to an anchor at a place called ‘‘ Grenoack ”’ : 
and that night our master went ashore, for we were consigned to 
a man that had undertaken to load us with herrings. 

But before morning it was such a storm and blew so hard 
Bianahihies that all our anchors would scarce hold us, for we had 
down in qa _— four anchors down at one time and all little enough : 
Clyde. onthe the weather continuing so bad two or three days 

: together, but it pleased God at last to cease the wind 
and we had some milder weather : and then we went up higher in 
the river to a place called Newark, where commonly their ships 
lie, where there is a small pier built for the more safety for ships, 


1 Youghal. 
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where we took in most of our loading, for herrings were pretty 
A hundrea Plenty, for we could buy a hundred of very good 
herrings for fresh herrings for sixpence, and for ten or eleven 
sixpence. = shillings the barrel good pickled herrings, which 
are long and fat. 

There are near a hundred boats belonging to these places 

which are only for catching of herrings, which they 
qanary, herring = do always in the months of August and September 
in the bays and creeks upon their own coast and 
sometimes upon the coast of Ireland which joins near Scotland. 

And this is all their traffic, which their own vessels carry into 
France and Portugal and Spain and exchange for wine and salt 
and other commodities which they have occasions for. 

The country here is a little fruitful and the provisions cheap, 
by reason of their fishing trade, and here they have plenty of 
good coals, and likewise have very good “ cannell’’, such as is 
in Lancashire, my own country where I was born, which I never 
saw in any place in England or elsewhere before. 

They make some good linen cloth here and sell it indifferent 
cheap. 

The city of Glasgow is ten or twelve miles higher up on the 
river, which is not navigable, only for boats that carry goods to 
and fro. 

Here is an indifferent strong castle, called ‘‘ Dun Barton”, 
which stands upon a high rock or point a little higher in the 
river. 

The people here are civil and kind-hearted people but stand 
up stoutly in the praise of their own country. 

They have indifferent good beer here, only it smells strong of 
smoke as it doth in Norway. 

The wine they drink is mostly sherry instead of “‘ sack ’’ or 
“‘canarey’’, and likewise French wines, which they have 
indifferent good. 

So having stayed there a month, we were laden, having taken 
The pink in eight hundred barrels of herrings; and our ship, 
proves very when she was laden, proved very leaky, so that 

leaky. we were forced to keep the pump always going. 

So having all things ready to sail, we set sail with a fair wind 
from the river of Glasgow. 

And here underneath, you have the manner of the river and 
situations of the places where we loaded, and likewise of the 
“ morall *’ of our ship. 
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We had not sailed twelve hours before the wind veered about 
against us, and it blowing very hard, we returned back and 
went into Lamlash, which is a very good place for ships to 
ride in. 

But our ship being very leaky, it was very sore work to keep 
the pumps always in hand, but we could not tell 
where the leak was or how to stop it. So we 
stayed three days there and then there came a 
fair wind for us, so we got up our anchors and set sail, steering 
our course S. by W. and S.S.W. till we came as far as Amlwch 
on the Isle of Anglesey, and then more westerly, our master ~ 
intending to put into “‘ Kingsaile’’ to see if we could stop our 
leak. 

And the next day we came before the place, but our master’s 
mind was changed, and then he would not put in, saying there was 
a fair wind and, if he went in, it would be a great hindrance : 
but we were all for to have him put in, for we did not know 
but what it might blow much worse, and when we came into the 
sea we should not find a harbour so near, and contrary winds 
might produce an extremity. 

But all could not persuade him to put in to stop the leak, 
which made our master and I to fall very much out about it, as 
Barlow falls ™22Y times we did afterward, for she proved so 
out with the leaky all the voyage, and I speaking for all our good, 
acer ig ofthe and a little more than the rest of our men did, by 
: reason they were fearful and durst not well speak, 
so that I got myself most anger about it, for indeed there is 
commonly very strict command exercised on board of ships, or 
else things would not be well governed. 

So away we went, steering our course south-west, all alone 
and no company, the wind E.N.E. ; but our best friend was the 
wind, which continued very fair, carrying us along with a quick 
motion. 

So steering our course more southerly, in ten days time we had 
the sight of Cape St. Vincent, which is the southernmost part of 
the land of “ Portangall ’’. 

And then we had wars with Salley, a Moors’ town upon the coast 
of Barbary, which is a piratical town of rovers upon most Christian 
nations, but is a place of no great strength or force by sea; yet 
they made us to look out very sharp for fear of them, for now were 
we come in the way of their cruising, and we were but a little 
ship and of a small force. 


Sore work at 
the pumps. 
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So in two days more, we arrived at ‘‘ Tangere’’, for meeting 
. with the wind easterly we came to an anchor in 
hail and Langier Road. And there lay the Adventure frigate 
‘‘ Swan ”? and the Swan frigate, a ship which was taken from 
Tangier Road. the Dutch in the wars in 1672. And there was a 
small ship put in that day likewise, which came 
laden with herrings from a place called ‘“‘ Knockvarys’’ in 
Q ms Ireland, and was bound to the same places we 
ia dace trons were, Marseilles and Naples, having had a passage 
Cape Clearto from Cape Clear in Ireland to Tangier of twelve 
yt ers ; 
days, which was a very good passage. 

So staying two or three days and taking some fresh water on 
board, and having a westerly wind, we set sail from Tangier 
with the Swan frigate in our company, which was bound up to 
Leghorn, and a pink, which came from Newfoundland laden 
with “‘ pore Jack ’’ or dry salted cod and bound to “ Cattergine ’’,} 
a place to the westward of Alicante in Spain. 

So coming through the Straits’ mouth, we saw two Algiers 
men-of-war, which came in sight of us to see what we were, but 
we had then a peace with Algiers and wars with Tripolo, which 
is further up the Straits. 

So steering our course E.N.E. up the Straits, having a fair wind, 
in two or three days we were got as far as Cartagena; and that 
day the pink that was bound in there lost her main topmast, 
carrying it by the board afore the wind, so that night she went 
into Cartagena and we held on our course. 

And the next day the wind veered about between the north 
and east, but fine weather ; and then we met with another small 
Turks’ ship, but she would not come near us, but made all the 
haste she could away. 

So turning and plying to windward and getting up as high as 
Alicante and the wind continuing against us, the man-of-war and 
two of us put into Alicante, there to stay for a fair wind and get 
fresh water and good wine, which was there very cheap, our master 
buying thirty gallons of wine almost as good as “‘ tent ’’ for less 
than thirty shillings. 

And there were some merchant ships loading and preparing 
for England, and the Newcastle frigate and Roebuck, waiting on 
them to convoy them out of the Straits. 

So staying four or five days, there were some French merchants 
which put some black Spanish wool on board of us to carry to 


1 Cartagena. 
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Marseilles, and likewise some Spanish dollars, all nations carrying 
the Spaniards’ money out of their land. 

So having a fair wind not long after, yet with rummaging 

the hold we found one of our leaks and stopped 
in the hola it, and that did ease us a little, but still we were 
pr ea rene forced to keep the pump often going, for she was 
very leaky still. 

So setting sail away from Alicante, we held the shore aboard 
and steered alongst the shore north-east; and two or three 
days afterward we parted with the man-of-war; and having 
small winds we got very little, so we passed by in sight of Barcelona, 
a place which I had been at before. 

And having little wind, and sometimes against us, we came 
near the shore and we sent our boat ashore to a place called 
** Saflue ’’, a small town situate between two hills, which is a 
small port where their small country vessels touch as they sail 
to and fro for necessaries. 

And I was in the boat. At first they would not let us come 
ashore or give us any “‘ prodick ’’,1 but at last knowing what we 
came for and for to stay no longer, they let us have some wine, 
buying thirty gallons for twelve shillings, good wholesome wine 
to drink. 

So coming aboard our ship again, we steered alongst the shore 
hay tul N.E. by N.: and the next day coming off Cape de 
under two “* Gofrieda ’’, the wind veered about to the north- 
courses, low west, blowing extreme hard, so that we could carry 
set. ‘ 

no sail but two courses, low set. 

And steering away our course N.E., on the next day towards 
night we espied land, which was the high land a little to the 
westward of ‘‘ Tholone ’’? in France or Provence, and we were 
fell to the eastward of our port about six leagues ; and the wind 
being veered more northerly we could not get into Marseilles, 
and ‘‘ Talone ’’ being a little to leeward of us, we bore up and put 
in there to stay for a fair wind. 

And running a little way within the bay, we came to an anchor, 
aatie and hoisting out our boat, sent her ashore, having 
French pas- 23 Frenchman on board of us which was a passenger 
nig bol and lived at Tangiers, and another which had lived 

at Gibralter amongst the Spaniards, and having 

lived a long time there, but then the French and Spaniards 

having sore wars together, they would not let him live any 
1 pratique. * Toulon. 
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longer amongst them all, though he was of their own religion, 
but put him out of their land—so these two passengers went 
ashore to the town in our boat, but they were bound along with 
us to Marseilles. 

So I being in the boat, coming to the town, we went to the 
Custom House, letting them know our business and the reason 
why we came in there. So after a few persuasions, they gave us 
pratique and let us go ashore; and we went about the town 
to look about us and called for a cup of wine to make ourselves 
drink, for they have very good wine and cheaper than good 
beer in England, and the Frenchmen that were passengers made 
all of us drink very freely. 

So staying ashore three or four hours viewing the town, which 
The “ Royal is strong and well fortified and very neatly seated, 
Louis’, 100 having a very good mould and harbour, and is the 
| baorfl ee at chief place in Provence for a good harbour for the 

French king’s Great Ships, which, many of them, 
are here built and kept very safe, their Admiral being here, 
called the Royal Louis, and many other great ships, the Louts 
carrying a hundred pieces of ordnance. 

It is a very plentiful country for wine and oil, and indifferent 
good bread and plenty. 

And near this place they keep an “ ospetall’’ for all poor 

lame and sick seamen, which are very well taken 
crea care for. 

. And here are excellent good fruits of all sorts, 
as ‘‘Chena’”’ oranges of that sort as good as ever I ate, and 
likewise lemons, raisins, but not very good, figs, almonds and 
olives, with plenty of mush and water melons, and all sorts of 
‘* saliting ’’! and roots. 

They having at that time wars with the Dutch, a fleet of 

thirty men-of-war were newly gone from thence 
A French —_ towards the island of “ Sicilia ’’ to look out for de 
men-of-war Ruyter, the ‘“‘ Holanes”’ general, who was that way 
ae de with the squadron he had under his command, 

which he came to assist the Spaniards withall, 
they both having wars then with France. 

And in coming into the Bay, we met with one of their 
small frigates, which was bound to the rest of their fleet, and 
she, hailing us, inquired whether we saw any Dutch ships 
abroad. 

1 i.e. ‘ salading’’’ greenstuffs. 
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So coming aboard again that night, bringing our passengers 
aboard again, the next morning we had a fair wind, and weighing 
our anchors we set sail for our other port, which was not above 
ten leagues off. 

And here on the other side of the leaf before, you have the 
manner of the situation of the port of Toulon in Provence, and 
the country near adjoining. 

So having little wind, we steered N.N.W., and in the night 
we came amongst the small islands that lie before Marseilles, and 
in the morning we came to an anchor before the town. And 
sending our boat on shore, we had “‘ pratique ’’, and our merchant 
Mr. Hill, ordered us to come into the harbour, for we had had a 
long passage from Tangier of thirty-two days. 

So the people of the Custom, coming on board to know what 

goods we had on board, and likewise whether we 
See had any salt on board more than for our own use, 

for if we had above a peck we must have thrown it 
overboard, or else have come into a great deal of trouble about it, 
though we had intended to have kept it upon never so extra- 
ordinary an occasion, for it is so strict a thing that they forfeit 
ship and goods if you bring in or dispose of any to the French, 
for they that sell it have a ‘‘ pattentee’’ from the King that 
no others sell any. | 

So our ship being entered in the Custom House, we delivered 
to the merchant two hundred and odd barrels of herrings, for 
they were a good commodity there at that time, and worth 
twenty-five shillings the barrel; and it had been well if we had 
delivered them all there, for we came to a worse market when 
we came to Leghorn and Naples. 

So delivering our wool ashore that we took in at Alicante, we 
Christmas kept our Christmas there. 
spent at And I sold my four rolls of tobacco to a French- 
Marseilles. man, and got twelve pence a pound for it, which 
money did help me well after my shipwreck and loss. 

Having put all our goods on shore that we were to deliver, we 
walked ashore, being Christmas, to take our recreation and see all 
about the town, which is a place of very good buildings and a 
pretty large town or city, where all things are very plentiful, 
both for meat and drink. They have very good wine of several 
sorts and very cheap, especially a red wine, which is a kind of 
wine much like to claret, only a clearer red and better wine to 
drink. 
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It is a place very populous and of a good trade, having several 
good ships belonging to it. 

And here are all the King of France’s Navy of Galleys, built 
and fitted and always being kept in this harbour, 
galleys and all the slaves belonging to them, which they have 
and galley a number of, especially Turks and Moors, but some 
of most nations, for the King commits many of his 
subjects and others, and sometimes for small crimes and offences, 
into the galleys to a slavery which shall have no end but with 
their life, and there they are kept in chains and with no extra- 
ordinary good food. 

The people are most Papists, but indifferent civil to strangers, 
and very strict in their laws. 

The commodities this place produceth are oil, and much 


The com. | casell’’ or hard soap, olives and capers, and 
modities of anchovies, and some wine, they transport such as 
. will keep. 


They have fruits, as almonds, of which they transport plenty, 
and all other fruits and roots and herbs which are necessary for 
the use of man. 

The place is very strong and well fortified, having a strong 
wall round it, and a good castle to defend it. 

Two or three days before we came away from thence, there 
put in a Turks’ “settey’’ of Algiers to victual and water and 
new clean, for they had peace with them at that time. 

So preparing ourselves for our departure, and having all things 
ready, having some passengers, both French and English, to 
carry to Leghorn, we set sail from thence. 6y6 

I 


And here before you I thought it good to let you see the manner 
of the situation of Marseilles in Provence. 

Our fair wind did not long continue, for two days afterward 
we met with the winds easterly, and being got as far as the 
Isles of ‘‘ Darron ’’, which lie upon that coast a little to the east- 
ward of Toulon, we went amongst them and came to an anchor 
not far from the shore to stay for a fair wind. 

And within those islands there were two Turks 
helio Jesh ships of Algiers cruising to see if they could meet 
amongst the with any prizes, either Hollanders, Genoese, Italians, 
rosea or Spaniards. 

The islands are but small, and few or no inhabi- 
tants, by reason of the Turks, for when they have wars with 
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Algiers, they (the Turks) come and go on shore upon those 
islands and take all they can find. 

So after two or three days’ stay, we had another fair wind, 
and weighing our anchors we set sail, and coming as far as ‘‘ Vela 
Franka ’’, which is a place belonging to the French, and is the 
easternmost part of that province, joining to the Dukedom of 
Po ee ‘“‘ Geneway ’’, one morning near the shore we espied 
counter with two ships, which afterward stood towards us, which 
proved to be two Turks’ ships of Algiers. And one 
of them, having a Swedes’ “‘ ancient ’’ out, came up 
with us and hailed us, but thanks be to God we had peace with 
them at that time, or else they had taken us and carried us to 
Algiers, they demanding of us what we were laden withall, and 
from whence we came, and whither we were bound; and there 
being a sail astern or behind us, they asked us what she was, but 
we answered them we could not tell. 

So saying no more to us, away they went about ship towards 
that ship; but what she was, and what they did, we know not, 
but we heard the firing of guns amongst them. 

The wind being scanty, not long after, it turned against us, 
and it blowing very hard we were forced to bear up again for the 
Islands of Arron. And coming to anchor, we sent our boat ashore 
to a small creek, where we got some fresh water upon the main, 
for we wanted water and wood to burn. 

And the next day the passengers went ashore to a small town 
called ‘‘ Arron ’’, which was about two miles up in the country, 
there to refresh themselves and get some wine and fresh provi- 
sions, things being pretty plentiful there ; and there were rare 
China oranges and cheap, for we could buy a hundred of them 
for a shilling, newly plucked from the trees. 

So staying three or four days, at last a fair wind came, and the 
passengers coming on board and we having all things ready to 
sail, we weighed our anchors and once more set sail from amongst 
them islands : and directing our course N.E., in four days we came 
in sight of Leghorn, but being it was night, we lay by and would 
not go in that night, not being far from the Road. 

The wind veering about presently again to the eastward, and 
Blown away fearing we should be put from the Road again, 
from Leg- we let fall one of our anchors; but the wind in- 
horn Road. = creasing, we were forced to make haste and heave 
it up again lest we should lose it, for we could not ride there 
long if the wind blew so hard ; but in heaving of it up, it being 


Rovers. 
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foul of some rock, we broke off one of the flukes or bills of 
it away. 

And hoping to get into the Road, we made sail, but it being in 
the dark and night, we ran very near the ‘‘ Melora’”’ Rock, and 
could not weather it and were forced to bear up from it ; and the 
wind blowing hard, we drove away to the westward again; and 
the wind continuing, we were driven as far as ‘‘ Porta Spashia ”’,? 
and at last so far that we could see Genoa. 

And not long after, we had the wind come up westerly again, 
and in two days time we came in sight of the city of Leghorn 
again; and coming in sight of the Road, we met with five 
“‘ Holanes’’”’ men-of-war which were of de Ruyter’s squadron 
and came out of the Road. 

And coming on board of us they inquired from whence we 
came and whether we saw any French ships at sea or no; and 
they told us that a little before, their squadron and the French 
squadron had an engagement together, wherein they had lost 
one of their ships of fifty guns. 

So parting from them we stood into the Road and came 
to an anchor, having had a passage of near a month from 
Marseilles, which might have been gained in five days with a 
good wind. 

So staying a little while for pratique, our boat went ashore 
and carried our passengers ashore, who were glad they were 
arrived at their desired port, having had a longer passage by far 
than was expected. 

We made no long stay at Leghorn, for delivering ashore two 
hundred and fifty barrels of herrings, which were not worth above 
eighteen shillings a barrel at that time, and taking a little goods 
which were to be delivered at Naples, and having all things 
ready, we weighed anchor and set sail from the city of Leghorn: 
and two or three days before we came from Leghorn they told us 
that one of our frigates, called the Bristow, was gone away from 
thence towards Tripoli, Sir John Berry being commander of her, 
to our squadron that lay before that place under the command 
of Sir John Narborrow. 

So the wind being fair, we steered our course south-east by east 
for the port of Naples, but we, ere long, met with a contrary 
wind, and our ship was very leaky yet, which came very heavy 
upon our hands, that being a work more than any of the rest 
unlooked for and not at all desired. 


1 Spezzia. 
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At last having a fair wind again, we in six days passage arrived 
at the city of Naples: and the morning we came 
Ruyter and into the Bay we met with de Ruyter, the Dutch 
i rh Pas general, and his squadron, which were about 
pis: eighteen sail besides tenders, which had been in 
there to victual and water. 

At their departure from the city they saluted the castles and 
forts with many guns. They were bound towards the island of 
‘* Sicilia ’’ to join with the Spanish fleet, which were then at a 
place called ‘‘ Polarmo ’’ upon that island, for the French fleet 
were then at ‘‘ Mescina ’’, having it then in possession, for the 
inhabitants being Spaniards were revolted from under the King 
of Spain’s government and (had) delivered it up to the French. 

And not long afterward, the French squadron and Dutch met 
Death of together again and engaged, where the Dutch were 
Admiral de beaten and their Admiral, de Ruyter, slain, which 
Ruyter was a great grief and loss to them, for he was a very 
stout man and a brave commander. 

And not long after, the Dutch and Spaniards being together 
penance again in the harbour or mould of “‘ Polarmo”’, 
best the the French came upon them and burnt the Dutch 
Dutch and =Vice-Admiral and several ships more, and did them 
Palermo and great damage, and likewise to the Spaniards for 
re the Mi ice all their forts and all they could do against them. 

So we coming to the mould at Naples, came to 
anchor ; and our master going ashore to the pratique masters, 
we had pratique granted us presently, by reason we were to 
“liver ’’ and load at that city. 

And that day in the afternoon happened a very strange thing, 
eer for right against the city on the other side of the 
sountain ung Bay where the burning mountain standeth, about 
Midna black one of the clock in the afternoon the said mountain 

did vomit and cast up such a thick cloud of black 
and dismal smoke of such a dreadful colour, the very ashes 
being cast up into the air above the clouds, which we could 
perceive and see fall down six miles distant—the form of it was 
like a great curled pillar, going right up into the air and element, 
and in that form continued for the space of two hours and then 
ceased ; and afterward nothing was to be seen but a little smoke, 
for it doth smoke most commonly, but mostly in rainy 
weather. 

So in a short time we livered out all our goods and herrings ; 
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and we did heel our ship to look out for the leak, but we could 
not find it, so we caulked her and made her as tight as we could, 
and prepared to take in our lading, which was mostly potashes, 
and “ argall’’ and “ grego ’’ wine, and some silk, for we were to 
stop at Leghorn again to take in some lading there. 

And not long after our arrival at Naples, some of the passengers 
we had brought from Marseilles to Leghorn were 
come to Naples to visit it and to see the rarities of 
those countries, they having been at Florence and 
Rome before since their arrival at Leghorn, for Rome is but 
eighty miles from this city of Naples. They did intend to go 
likewise to see the city of Venice and most of the places of note 
in those countries. 

So staying at Naples for goods, before we were laden our 
Death ang C4rpenter, who was cast away in the ship with me 
burial of the on the Goodwin Sands, fell very sick and died ; and 
carpenter. when he was dead, they would not let us bury him 
either in or near the city, for the reason that Protestants are not 
worthy of burial, or at least not worthy to lie near where any 
Papist is buried; so we carried him five or six miles by water 
and buried him near the seaside in a place where few come. 

And the merchants that die there must not be buried near them, 
but must be carried to some remote place, for they bury all their 
dead without coffins, and carry them, when they go to a burial, 
with their faces bare and legs bare, through the streets, and 
throw them in some “ vat ’’.? 

So being almost laden, a merchant intending to send a bale of 
iciemeneas silk on board and willing to save the Custom, it 
caught smug- Was discovered and seized upon in the boat, and the 
gling silk next day openly sold as forfeiture goods in the 

Custom House, which was £300 loss to the English 
merchant, and he, intending to save a little, lost all. 

The country is very plentiful and aboundeth with silk, but the 
Custom thereof to the King is very great. 

Provisions of all sorts are indifferent cheap, and several sorts 
of wine very plentiful, for we could buy good drinking wine 
for forty shillings the ton, which is as cheap as small beer in 
England. 

The manner and situation of this city you have before, which 
is governed by a vice-King under the King of Spain; and the 
city and territories belonging are a small kingdom. 

1 vault. 
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So having all things on board which we were to take in there, 
we prepared ourselves to sail, and the wind coming 
The smug- _= fair, we set sail from the city of Naples. And coming 
tape Rapeeiele out of the Bay, we espied a boat rowing after us: 
the ship with and staying for her, it proved to be the merchant 
rp gg bale that had lost the silk, with another bale which he 
had stolen the Custom of, venturing £300 once more. 
The wind being fair, being come out of the Bay, we directed 
our course westerly for Leghorn. And the next day, the wind 
veering about to the southward, it blowing very hard, we hauled off 
the shore what wecould; and our ship began to be very leaky again. 
And not long after, the wind veered to the south-west, which 
was a bad wind for us, but it did not stand long, for in four or 
five days we arrived safe again at Leghorn. | 
And coming to an anchor in the Road, there was the Henrsetta 
frigate, which was the frigate Sir John Narborrow 
aioe acd was Admiral in: but she having been a long time 
rate, relieves out of England and wanting repair, there was another 
hie a sir ship sent him in her room, called the Harwich, they 
soma Sais both being third-rate frigates carrying near sixty 
i And the Henrietta being bound for Algiers, and 
then for “‘ Cales’’ and then for England, she brought the news 
from Tripoli that Sir John Narborrow, with the rest of the ships, 
ee ed had burnt four of the best ships of the Turks of 
borough burns /ripoli had, going in with our men-of-war’s boats 
ne Tripoli in the night, taking the Turk’s guard or watch boat, 
ak which was set to watch for the fear of such a thing, 
our boats went in and set their ships on fire, which was a great 
disheartening to the Turks of that place, for they were not very 
strong by sea, and they made peace with us not long afterward. 
So we being at an anchor, the merchants sent on board of us 
some jars of sweet oil and barrels of anchovies, and bales of silk. 
And here I bought some goods as I had done before at Naples, 
aaron for having a friend in London I had a letter of credit 
ventureturns tO a merchant here at Leghorn and at Naples to 
out of small take money there and give a bill to be paid in 
a England, hoping that I might gain something there- 
by; but it turned out afterward to very small profit. 
At last having all things ready, our ship being very full, and 
a fair wind, the man-of-war intending to sail, we did intend to 
keep her company if we could, for fear of any Turks. 
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So weighing anchors we both set sail away from Leghorn, but 
: we did not keep her long company, for she sailed 
eas pape too fast for us and we could not carry so much sail 
behind by the and they were forced to leave us, and we being very 
Stiga hig »leaky ; but we had a very good wind, which con- 
with the tinued with us, which was our friend, and steering 
dallipoll off our course between west and south-west, in seven 
or eight days from our departure from Leghorn we 
met with five or six sail of ships. And coming up with them, it 
proved two or three ships belonging to Yarmouth, and as many 
to London, all being come from ‘‘ Gelepelo ’’, laden with oils 
and bound to London. 

So we kept company together, and the wind continuing fair, 
in three or four days we came as far as ‘‘ Malego’’. We intended 
to have touched there, but the wind blowing very hard we were 
afraid to come to an anchor, for an easterly wind makes a bad 
Road in ‘ Malego ’’. 

And a little before we came to “‘ Malego”’ we met with an English 
ship which came from Amsterdam and was bound to Leghorn. 

So not stopping at ‘‘ Malego’’’, away we came to the Straits’ 
mouth ; and there we met with a Turks’ ship of Algiers, but she 
did not come near us; and being got as far as Tangiers, the 
wind veered about to the south-west and blew very hard, so that 
we were all forced to bear up and go into “‘ Gebletore ’’. 

And that night we got in, and coming to an anchor in deep 
water, we drove out again with a land breeze, for our anchor 
would not hold us in such deep water, for the deeper the water 
is the more cable is to be veered out, and many times ships have 
not cable enough in such places. 

But in the morning we got further in and came to an anchor 
amongst the rest of the ships in seven fathom water, having 
had a passage from Leghorn in Italy of twelve days, which was 
a very good passage. 

So we got a spare topmast on board of one of the Yarmouth 

The “ Marey- ships, which we got made into a fore yard, for we 
gould *” had broke our fore yard two days before we met 
reba ® with those ships, it blowing very hard that day. 
a rah to Lae So our ship being still leaky, keeping the pump 
a Bah fore going, we put some of the goods we had on board 
? betwixt our decks on board of one of the other ships 
to carry home for us to ease our own ship withall. if we should 
come into bad weather. 
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And preparing ourselves in the best manner we could for the 
sea in our condition, getting fresh water on board and some wine 
The “ Marey- to drink along with the water; and I carrying a 
gould**hay- cask ashore to fill with wine, and leaving it ashore 
as : ert oo that night, intending the next morning to fetch it 
her empty aboard along with some other of our men which had 
Gibralter Bay done the same, in the meantime a fair wind did 

* spring up and the rest of the ships weighing, we could 
not stay, but weighing our anchors we came away and left all 
our casks behind us and came without wine. 

So being come out, we steered our course W.S.W. for the 
Southward Cape or Cape St. Vincent ; but before we got half-way 
there we met with a contrary wind, veering about to the W.S.W. 
and West, and W.N.W., and to the N.W. ; and upon and betwixt 
these points the wind continued a long time. 

And two or three days afterward we met with three ships, 
They fallin °"° of them was a ship belonging to London laden 
with the with wine and oil from ‘‘ Malego’’ and bound to 
** Rose *’ Amsterdam in Holland, and the others were two 
‘“Drake*® Of our King’s frigates which came from Tangiers 
et oar and were bound to England, the one being called 

the Rose and the other the Drake galley, the one of 
thirty guns, and the latter of fourteen guns. 

The wind continued contrary a long time, and sometimes 
it would prove fair but would not long continue. And when we 
came about thirty leagues to the N.W. of Cape St. Vincent we 
met with a ship of London, called the Mirth, which came from 
thence and was bound to Venice. 

Bad winds continuing long, so that our provisions were all 

spent, we were glad to be helped by some of the other 
aoe pach ships that could spare us some ; and what we could 
a of victuals, get we equally shared it amongst us, that every 
tat hPa spt man might know his own and make it last as long 
ships. as he could, for when that was gone he was like 
to have no more till he came to land. 

But not long afterward it pleased God to send us a fair wind, 
and away we steered our course N.E. and N.E. by East, and 
— ee E.N.E., and at last came into Soundings, which is 
ings at the 2 sand that lies open with the Channel and runs 
rte . the over from the coast of France and comes north- 

westward as far as “‘ Bristow’’ Channel, and the 
outermost part lies sixty leagues from the land, and it may be 
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there you have rro fathom or 115 fathom. So one of the ships 
being ahead of us, sounded and found eighty-six fathom. 

So we steered all night E.N.E., and the next day we saw land, 
being the island of Scilly. So steering up the Channel all the ships 
made what sail they could and ran away, for we could not sail 
so fast as they did ; and they all got into the Downs, and we came 
as far as Beachy Head, being behind the rest, when the wind 
turned against us easterly and we could do no good, and were 
forced to bear up to Portsmouth. 

And coming to Spithead we came to an anchor, and then we 
sent our boat ashore and got more provisions, which were very 
welcome to us. 

And staying two days there, the wind came westerly, and away 
we came, and coming into the Downs, a pilot came aboard to 

carry us up to London, and he brought us word 
st ‘ar ac that there had happened a great fire two or three 

days before in Southwark, and had burnt the best 
part of it, which was lamentable news to hear. 

So having had a passage from “‘ Gebletore ’’ of thirty-six days, 

and not staying in the Downs, three or four days 
A passage Of afterward we came to London. And “ livering”’ 
from Gibral- our goods as fast as we could, in six days we were 
ne oe delivered. 

And not long afterward we were paid that small 
sum of money which was due to us for our service, 
retrace I having thirty-one shillings a month ; and I thought 

a it as hard earned as ever I earned any, by reason 
monty hard of our want of victuals, and the leakiness of the 
ship, and the crossness of our master, as he proved 
to me, but, thanks be to God, then I was clear from him. 


CHAPTER XVII 


TO THE CANARIES IN THE ‘‘ MAYFLOWER ”’ 
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676 
O taking up my quarters in London near the Tower, 
it being summer time in May when we came home, I took 
my recreation ashore till September before I looked out 
for another voyage: and then I shipped myself on 
board of a new ship never at sea before, called the 
Barlow ships Mayflower, being launched in May, one Pleford 
mast in the Clark commander, and she was bound to the 
oe », Canaries, to the island of Teneriffe. 

She was but a hundred and fifty tons and carried 
fourteen guns, but a very pretty ship. And we loaded her with 
corn at London, being it was cheap in England and very scarce 
in them islands. 

So taking leave of them few friends I had, we came down to 
Gravesend, for to sea I must go although it was the hardest 
employment and so uncertain, and what was got was with so 
much toil and extremity, and many times with want and necessity, 
both of victuals and drink, and where those are wanting all the 
things go hardly ; and likewise running through many dangers, 
especially in wintertime, and long nights and hard and contrary 
winds, with many unknown rocks and sands and lee shores, 
besides all dangers of Turks and other enemies in time of wars ; 

but I must take all patiently, for I could not tell 
no oiner way how to help it and had no other way but that to get 

f earning a my livelihood by, and few or no friends and acquaint- 
living but that ance that could or would help me, although there 

might have been some other way to get a livelihood 
by, yet it must be gained by either money or friends, whereof 
I had very little or none: and many times many small employ- 
ments are soon taken up if there be any hopes of getting thereby, 
although it be a small livelihood or maintenance, and many 
times new inventions prove fruitless. 

So being cleared at Gravesend, away we went into the Downs ; 
281 
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and the wind being fair, we went out again that night, but we 
had not sailed past seven leagues but the wind turned westerly ; 
and it blowed hard, there being three or four ships more in our 
company which were all laden with corn and bound to the same 
place, they all agreeing to go for the Downs again, so we all bore 
up for the Downs, and there came to anchor again. 

And in three or four days more we had a fair wind again, and 
weighing our anchors we set sail, steering our course through the 
Channel, and then our course steered was south-west and by 
west and S.W.; but before long we met with a contrary wind 
again, it sometimes blowing very hard, so that we could carry 
very little sail ; and we standing to the westward all the time so 
long that our port or island of Teneriffe bore south from us; 
but ere long a fair wind coming, away we steered south ; and the 
first land we saw was the island of “‘ Porto Santo’”’, an island 
belonging to the Portuguese, which lieth in the sight and near the 
The “* May- island of Madeira; and then steering our course 
flower ”* south and by east, the next day we saw and passed 
roost - aa, DY @ small island or rock called the ‘ Salvaiges ”’ ; 
twenty days and the next day we had the sight of Teneriffe, 
basally the and that day at night we came to anchor in Orotava 

Road in thirty-eight fathom water, there being 
several ships in the Road, but (they) had taken little wine in 
there. 

We arrived there about the 20th October, having had a passage 
from the Downs of twenty days ; and the latter end of that month 
the highland or peak was covered with snow, which would not go 
all off till March following, although the island lay in a pretty 
hot climate, in the latitude of 28 degrees and 30 minutes, which 
is very hot. 

The people drink snow water with their wine for coolness, 
saving snow water a long time. 

The peak or high hill lies so high in the air that it is in the third 
region, in so piercing cold and clear air that the snow continueth 
so lengthsome, and it is reckoned one of the highest hills in the 
whole known world. 

So “ livering ’’ out our corn and taking in some wine, the wind 
came at north-west, and then there is no riding there, by reason 
it is a lee shore and ships lie open to the sea; so all the ships 
put out, and we were ten days before we could get into the 
Road again. 

2 Barlow seems to bave been familiar with Aristotelian Cosmology. 
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And in this manner we put out five times before we could get 
our lading in, but we were not so long out the other 
Foreed outof |. 
the Road five times. 
nes by nag The island is a fruitful island, there being very long 
: and pleasant vineyards which produce a very fine 
grape, which makes a delicious and rare wine, yet there is some 
indifferent wine made here also. 
Here are very good oranges and lemons and apricots and 
peaches, and all roots and herbs fitting for the use 


singing of man, and your rare singing birds called “ canarey ”’ 
ra birds. 


The inhabitants being all Spaniards, there being 
six or seven islands all in sight of one another, all belong to the 
Crown of Spain, but this island of Teneriffe is the best of them 
all and produceth more and better wine than all the rest. 

But what is fit for transportation is only wine, and a little 
sort of tree called rosewood, it smelling much like 
a rose, and is for apothecaries’ use. 

Our English trade more here than any other 
nations, having several merchants and factors always living here, 
and all or most part of their wine being transported to England, 
other nations not (being) willing to go to the price of it, for you 
must pay three or four shillings the gallon here for good wine. 

So staying six weeks here, and being laden, only one ship was 
ready to come away with us, which had been loading at the 
other port, called “‘ Carreajo’’,4 which was about four leagues 
distant from this place. 

Having all things ready we set sail, having on board three 
hundred and sixty pipes of wine. 

So directing our course northerly, we met with many foul and 
contrary winds, and we could not get out of sight of the island 
in four or five days: and at last we came in sight of the island of 
Madeira and ‘‘ Porto Santo ’’, and then we espied a ship not far 
from us, which we feared might have been a Salley 
man-of-war, for then we had wars with them— 
(Salley) is a small Moors’ town upon the coast of 
Barbary, they being a kind of pirates and heathens, not caring 
who they can take anything from, yet we had men-of-war com- 
monly looking out for them, but seldom did take any of them ; 
yet they did take several of our small vessels but durst not 
meddle with a ship of any force: so they did not come near us, 
1 Garachico. 


The rosewood 
tree. 


In fear of a 
Salley Rover. 
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and having a fair wind, away we steered our course N.N.E. 
Which wind did continue two or three days and no longer, for 
we met with cross winds again, which held a long time and did 
blow so hard sometimes that we could carry little or no sail, the 
wind continuing for the most part easterly. 


1677 

So we, hauling as near as we could lie, standing to the north- 
ward, at last made Ireland and fell in with the west part of it ; 
and there being no convenient harbour, we tacked to the south- 
ward again; and it pleased God four or five days afterward we 
had a fair wind, and then we steered east and east by north with 
very dark and dirty weather. 

And two or three days afterward in the evening we met with 
two small Dutch private men-of-war, which were looking out 
for French ships, and judging ourselves near the land, we hailed 
them, and they told us the Lizard bore from us north distant off 
six leagues; and away we steered east by north till morning, 
with very much wind under a fore course, and in the morning 
we hauled in to make the land, and in the afternoon we saw 
Portland, which was the first land we saw in England. 

So the next day at night we got into the Downs, and coming 
The ““May- 2bout the South Foreland, the wind blowing very 
flower’, in hard, we broke our main yard. So coming to an 
mssher tha anchor in the Downs, we mended our head, for the 
breaks her sea had broke it in pieces, and also our main yard : 
mainyard. = and taking a pilot, in four or five days more we 
arrived safe up in London, having had a passage of seven 
The sea breaks WECks from the Canaries. 
her head in So ‘‘ livering’’ our ship, I having bought three 
Pieces. quarter casks of wine, one of them was leaked all 
out, through the badness of the cask, yet it was a new cask but 
Barlow loses badly made, so I lost thirty gallons of wine, which 
thirty gallons cost me three shillings the gallon, which was a 
of wine 
through a great loss to me considering my stock. 
leaky cask. So in a week’s time we “ livered’’ out all our 
wine, and had our discharge and our wages paid, which was 
seven pounds my share for four months and ten days, the term 
of our voyage. 

And then taking up my quarters, I stayed but a little while at 
home, it being a little chargeable to live in London without 
employment and nothing coming in: but more bad luck did 
befall me not long after, for going to the post house late one 
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night with some letters of a friend and countryman of mine, I 

had forty shillings picked out of my pocket amongst 
Latest a torty the crowd of people which are commonly there, 
shillings out- bringing letters on post nights ; and they crowding 
tel agp post who could get their letters in first, I amongst the 

rest, the pickpockets and cheats were busy amongst 
them, which is a common thing at that place: and many have 
had their pockets picked at that place or at some other crowd, 
which is too common in London. 

And this did vex me so much that I went to the thief-catcher 
He yaya and gave him half-a-crown to endeavour to hear of 
thief-catcher it for me, but that was lost likewise, for I never 
ag gaa heard of it afterward, so that I was still on the 

" losing hand; and this and other vexations did 
make me look out for another voyage quickly. 

All of which crosses and losses, shipwreck and imprisonment 
I had undergone, was the cause and reason of my own sins and 

vanities, which I did impute to my own offences, 
eter ine, one of which I will here declare, which I think was 

a great cause or means why God of His infinite 
mercy did lay such fatherly crosses and chastisements upon me, 
yet it pleased His divine Goodness, Grace and Providence 
never to leave me without hope of doing—and living very 
happily. 

But since my last coming out of the country, I saw that things 
fell very unlucky and cross many times with me; for having 
been down to visit my father and mother, which I had not seen 
for a long time before; I going down in a very good equipage, 
resolving, by reason I had come out of the country against their 
will, rather to credit than to put them to disgrace, I went down 
very handsomely, with money in my pocket, not caring what 
company I went into, and being very brisk amongst our neigh- 
bours and relations, and visiting all our neighbours, and, as the 
custom is, being a new come guest in the country, I was made 
very much on and kindly entertained. 

And falling into the company of one of our neighbour’s 
Saniow ana daughters, I took a great fancy to be in her com- 
his neigh- pany as often as I could, and she was the first that 
asuckae ever I professed any kind or real love for, and I did 

al gain her affection so far that we did in part or 
wholly promise one another to keep our loves entire till my 
arrival off my next voyage, which I did intend then to make to 
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the East Indies, and then at my coming down into the country 
again, to unite ourselves in wedlock. 

Yet could I not fix and ground my love so far upon her that 
I could keep myself from professing the same to some others, 
which I did the same not long after ; which was my great failing 
in that thing, and I did many times think that God was angry 
with me for so doing. 

And here I could desire all young men not to dissemble with 
young women and to promise and tell them what they never 
intend, for doubtless it is not pleasing in the sight of God, though 
there be too many that practise it nowadays, and many times 
both to the young man’s and young woman’s undoing; and I 
crave the Lord’s pardon, for this was the greatest vice that ever 
troubled me, yet I thank God I never abused them no worse 

than with my not keeping my word and promise, 
reg tie hee which was too much and the worst for myself; for 

when I came out of the country, I took a voyage 
to the East Indies, and after seventeen months returned, but 
my intentions of going into the country were quite forgotten 
and then not at all intended, yet the young woman kept her 
word towards me and never married till she heard that I had 
married first, which was better done of her than me. 

But I was well enough served and caught in another manner 
many years afterward. 
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